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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Biographical and Critical 
Sketches — for they claim no more important 
name— were written for the pui'pose of ser- 
ving as prefaces to a Collection called BaUan- 
tyn^s Nbvelisfs Library ;^ a work undertaken 
by the late Mr John Ballantyne, bookseller 
in Edinburgh, a person whom no one knew 
without being desirous to oblige him. It was 
carried on after his death by Messrs Hurst 
and Robinson of London, for the benefit, in 
some measure, of Mrs Ballantyne, but is for 
the present suspended. It has since been 
thought advisable to publish the Preliminary 
Notices in the present connected form. It may 
be necessary to observe, that the Lives do not 
lay claim to the merit of much research, being 
taken from the most accessible materials ; and 
that thd Critical Opinions are such as have 

' [Published in 10 volumes, royal 8vo. London, 1821, 
&c.] 
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ADVEllTISEMENT. 

occurred without much or profound study to 
oae, too much of whose time has been spent 
in that " delightful lande of faerie," the sedu- 
cing mazes of iictitious narrative. ' 

AbboUford, \tt &pl. 1823. 

' [" A few j^ars ago there appeared at Ediobui^h ten 
Tolumes in succession of a collection entitled Ballantyne's 
Novelist's Library, to which Sir Walter Scott supplied 
prefatory memoirs of the various authors whose works 
the publication included. The book had the additional 
reccnnmendotions of handsome type and paper, and core. 
M printing, yet it does not seem to have met with suc- 
cess, at least we are at a loss to account otherwise for its 
sudden suspension, in a state of obvious incompleteness. 
In the meantime, Mr Galignani has taken the liberty to 
detach Sit Walter's Memoirs from the bulky Comes in 
which they lay buried i and we hope our notice of his 
publication may induce those of whose property he has 
availed himself to imitate the shrewdness of his example. 
These essays are among the most agreeable specimens of 
biographic^ composition we are acquainted with : they 
contain a large assemblage of manly and sagacious remarks 
on human life and manners, and much ingenious criticism 
besides ; and, thus presented in a compact form, must be 
considered as throwbg a new and strong light upon a de- 
partment of English literature, perhaps the most peculiar, 
certainly the most popular, and yet we cannot help 
thinking, among the least studied of all that w 
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SAMUEL RICHARDS QN. 

The Life of this excellent man, and jog^nious 
author, has been written, with equal dpic^f-and 
•candour, by Mrs Barbauld, a name long' deiEur to 
elegant literature, and is prefixed to her pfibl^car 
tion of the Author's Correspondence, publisheSl^r 
Philips, in six volumes, in 1804. The leading cir-< 
cumstances of these simple annals are necessarily 
extracted from that performance, to which the pre- 
sent Editor has no means of adding any thing of 
consequence, v 

Samuel Richardson was bom in Derbyshire, 
in the year 1689. His father, a joiner by profes- 
sion, was one of many sons, sprung from a family 
of middling note, which had been so far reduced, 
that the children were brought up to mechanical 
trades. His mother was also decently descended, 
but an orphan, left such in infancy by the death of 
both her parents, cut off within half an hour of 
each other by the great pestilence in 1663. Her 
name is not mentioned. Old Richardson was con- 
nected by employment with the unhappy Duke of 
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[ Monmouth, after whose eyiiriitjoti he retired to 
Shrewsbury, apprehensive,.5eHiftps, of a fate simi- 
lar to that of CoUegc, Jiis "brother-in -trade, well 
hnown in those times Jjy-^e title of the Protest- 
ant Joiner, who was eicceuled for high treason in 
the reign of Charley H,'' 

- Haying susWHn^ievere losses in trade, the elder 
Itichardson wa^-junsble to give his son Samuel 
more than a.'vtf^' ordinary education; and our 
I author, who i^o^lto lise so high in one department 
of literatui^ was left unacquainted with any lan- 
guage ei^ce[)t1ng his own. Under all these disad- 
Tantag£^.|md perhaps in some degree owing tu 
theip|'e^lstence, young Riehardson rery early fol- 
luji^eJ,*iWith a singular hias, the course which was 
yjoi^likely to render his name immortal. We give 
, iii|*oVn words, for they cannot be amended : — 
• /, "I recollect, that I waa early noted for having- 
invention. I was not fond of play, as other boys : 
. my school-fellows used to call me Serious and Gra- 
I viit/ ; and Jive of tliem particularly deligiited to 
' single me out, either for a walk, or at their fathers* 
liouses, or at mine, to tell them stories, as they 
phrased it. Some I told them, from my reading, 
as true ; others from my Jiead, as mere Invention i 
of which they would be most fond, and often were- 
affected by them. One of tliem particularly, I re- 
member, was for putting' me to write a history, as 
he called it, on the model of Tommy Pots ; ' I now 
forget what it was, only that it was of a servant- 
man preferred by a fine young lady (for his good- 

itts Is Ibe name of on old ballBd published in. 



SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 5 

mess) to a lord, who was a libertine. All my sto- 
ries carried with them, I am bold to say, an useful 
moral." ^ 

But young Richardson found a still more conge- 
nial body of listeners among the female sex. An 
old lady, indeed, seems to have resented an admo- 
nitory letter, in which the future teacher of morals 
contrasted her pretensions to religion with her ha- 
bitual indulgence in slander and backbiting; but 
with the young and sentimental his reception was 
more gracious. ^^ As a bashful and not forward 

1 Life of Richardson, vol. i., p. 86, 37. [It is im- 
possible to consider without delight and admiration the con. 
trast between Richardson's boyish fictions and those of his 
l>iographer himself, as described in the General Preface to the 
Wavcrley Novels. There Sir Walter Scott says, « I must 
refer to a very early period of my life, were I to point out my 
^rst achievements as a tale-teller, but I believe some of my old 
iichool-fellows can still bear witness that I had a distinguished 
character for that talent, at a time when the applause of my 
comipanions was my recompense for the disgraces and punish- 
ments which the future romance- writer incurred for being 
idle himself, and keeping others idle, during hours that should 
liave been employed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of 
my holidays was to escape with a chosen friend, who had the 
isame taste with myself, and alternately to recite to each other 
«och wild adventures as we were able to devise. We told, 
each in turn, interminable tales of knight-errantry, and 
battles, and enchantments, which were continued from one 
day to another as opportunity offered,without ever thinking of 
bring^g them to a conclusion . As we observed a strict secrecy 
on the subject of this intercourse, it acquired all the character 
of a conceided pleasure, and we used to select, for the scenes of 
oar indulgence, long walks through the solitary and romantic 
environs of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Craigs, Braid Hills, and 
similar places in the vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the recollec- 
tion of those holidays still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage 
^hich I have to look back upon.*'] 
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boy," he says, " I was an early feronrite witli all 
the young women of taste and readings in the neig^h- 
bouriiood. Half-a-dozen of them, when met to 
work with their needles, used, when they got a book 
they liked, and thought 1 should, to borrow me to 
read to them ; their mothers sometinies with them ; 
and both mothers and daughters nsed to be pleased 
with the observations they pnt me upon making, — 
I was not more than thirteen, when three of these 
young women, unknown to each other, having an 
high opinion of my taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love secrets, in order to induce me to give them 
copies to write after, or correct, for answers to their 
lovers' letters ; nor did any one of them ever know 
that I was the secretary to the others. I have 
been directed to chide, and even repulse, when an 
oifence was cither taken or given, at the very time 
when the heart of the chider or repulser was open 
before me, overflowing with esteem and afiiection ; 
and the fair repulser, dreading to be taken at her 
word, directing this word, or that expression, to be 
softened or changed. One, highly gratified with 
her lover's fervour, and vows of everlasting love, 
has said, when I have asked her direction, / cannol 
tell you what to tcrite ; but (her heart on her lipe) 
yoK cannot write too hindly. All her fear was 
only, that alie should incur slight for her kindness." ' 

' Life of Richardson, vol. 1., p. 39, 40. [Mra Barbaiild 

bi>p«3 and tbe Tetira, tbe p«rpleiltl«a aod struggles, of these 
low-bred %\i\s, in probnblr nn obscure villiigc, supplied the 
faturo author with those ideas which, by Iheir gradiuil deve- 
lopement, produced the chHracters of a Clarissa and a Cle- 
; nor was he probably happier, or amuied in a more 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 7 

His father had Dourished some ambitioiis views 
of dedicating young Richardson to the ministry, 
but, as his circumstances denied him the means of 
^▼ing him necessary education, Samuel was des- 
tined to that profession most nearly connected with 
literature, and was bound apprentice to Mr John 
WQde, of Stationers' Hall, in the year 1706. In- 
dustrious as well as intelligent, regulated in his 
habits, and diverted by no headstrong passion from 
the strictest course of duty, Richardson made rapid 
progress in his employment as a printer. 

^ I served," he says, '' a diligent seven years to 
it; to a master who grudged every hour to me 
that tended not to his profit, even of those times of 
leisure and diversion, which the refractoriness of 
my fellow-servants obliged him to allow them, and 
were usually allowed by other masters to their 
apprentices. I stole irom. the hours of rest and 
relaxation my reading times for improvement of 
my mind ; and, being engaged in a correspondence 
with a gentleman, greatly my superior in degree, 
and of ample fortune, who, had he Uved, intended 
high things for me, those were all the opportuni- 
ties I had in my apprenticeship to carry it on. But 
this little incident I may mention ; I took care that 
even my candle was of my own purchasing, that I 
might not, in the most trifling instance, make my 
master a sufferer, (and who used to caU me the 

lively manner, when sitting in his grotto, with a circle of 
the best-informed women in England about him, who, in after 
times, courted his society, than in reading to these girls in, it 
may be, a little back shop, or a mantuamaker's parlour, with 
a brick floor."— /&., p. 40, 41.1 
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Kj)illar of his house,) and nut to disable myself by 
T watching or sitting up, to perform my duty to him 
in the day-time."' 

The correspondence betwixt Richardson and the 
gentleman wlio had so well selected an object of 
patronage, was volnminous ; but at the untimely 
death of his friend, it was, by his particular desire, 
consigned to the flames. 

Several years more were spent iu the obscure 
drudgery of the printing-house ere Richardson took 
out his freedom, and set up as a master printer. 
His talents for literature were soon diiscovered ; 
and, in addition to his proper business, lie used to 
oblige llie booksellers, by fumisliing them with 
prefaces, dedications, and sudi like garnishing of 
the works submitted to his press. He printed seve- 
ral of the popular periodical papers of the day, and 
ftt length, through the interest of Mr OdsIow, the 
Speaker, obtained the lucrative employment of 
printing the Journals of the House of Commons, 
by which he must have reaped considerable advan- 
tages, although he occasionally had to complain of 
delay of payment on the part of government. 

Punctual in his engagements, and careful in the 
saperintendence of his business — fortune, and re- 
spect, its sure accompaniment, began to fiow in 
npon Richardson. In 1754, he was chosen iMaster 
of the Stationers' Company; and, iu I7()0, he pur- 
chased a moiety of the pateut of Printer to the 
£ing, which seems to have added considerahly to 
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Jbury Court, he enjoyed the luxury of a villa, first 
At North-End, near. Hammersmith, afterwards at 
Parsons- Green. 

Richardson was twice married ; first to Ailing- 
ton Wilde, his master's daughter, and after her 
death, in 1731, to the sister of James Leake, hook- 
iseller, who survived her distinguished hushand. He 
has made a feeling commemoration of the family 
jnisfortunes which he sustained, in a letter to Lady 
Bradshaigh. " I told you, madam, that I have 
been married twice ; both times happily : you will 
^ess so, as to my first, when I tell you that I 
cherish the memory of my lost wife to this hour ; 
and, as to the second, when I assure you that I 
can do so without derogating from the merits of, 
or being disallowed by, my present, who speaks of 
iier, on all occasions, as respectfully and afiection- 
ately as I do myself. 

'< By my first wife I had five sons and one daugh- 
ter ; some of them living, to be delightful prattlers, 
with all the appearances of sound health, lively in 
their features, and promising as to their minds ; 
and the death of one of them, I doubt, accelerating, 
from grief, that of the otherwise laudably afflicted 
mother. I have had, by my present wife, five girls 
and one boy ; I have buried of these the promising 
boy, and one girl: four girls I have living, all at 
present very good ; their mother, a true and in- 
structing mother to them. 

" Thus have I lost six sons (all my sons) and 
two daughters, every one of which, to answer your 
jguestion, I parted with with the utmost regret. 
Other heavy deprivations of friends, very near, 
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and very dear, have I also suffered. I am very 
sugcepljble, I will venture to say, of impressions 
of this natnre. A father, an honest, worthy father, 
I lost by the accident of a broken tliig'h, snapped 
by a sndden jirk, endeavouring to recover a slip 
passing through his own yard. My father, whom 
I attended in every stage of bis last illness, I long 
mourned for. Two brothers, very dear to me, I 
lost abroad. -A friend, more valuable than most 
brothers, was taken from me. No less than eleven 
affecting deaths in two years 1 My nerves were 
GO afi«cted with these repeated blows, that I have 
been forced, after trying the whole materia medica, 
and consulting many physicians, as the only p^a- 
tive, (not a remedy to be expected,) to go into a 
regimen ; and, for seven years past, have I for- 
borne wine, and flesh, and fish ; and, at this time, I 
and all my family we in mourning for a good-sister, 
with whom neither I woidd have parted, could 
I have had my choice. From these affecting dis- 
pensations, will you not allow me, madam, to 
remind an nntbtnking world, immersed in plea- 
sures, what a life this is that they are so fond of, 
and to arm them against the affecting changes of 
it?"' 

Bnt this amiable and excellent man was not 
deprived of the most pleasing exercise of his affec- 
tions, notwithstanding the breaches which had been 
made among his offspring. Four danghters snr- 
vived to discharge those dntics wliich the affec- 
tionate temper of their father rendered peculiarly 
precious to him. Mary was married during her 

< Life of Ricbard^n, vol. I., p. 48, 40, 50, 
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tiler's lifetime to Mr Ditcher, a respectable mr- 
geon at Bath. Martha, who had been his principal 
smanuensb, became, after his decease, the wife of 
Edward Bridg^n, Esq.; and Sarah married Mr 
Crowther, surgeon, in Boswcll's Court. Anne, 
a woman of a most amiable dispoBition, but whose 
weak health had often alarmed the affections of her 
pu^nts, BurriTed, nevertheless, her sisters, as well 
as her parents. A nephew of Richardson's paid 
him, in his declining years, the duties of a son^ and 
aasUted bim in the conducting of his business ; 
. which concludes all it is necessary to say concern- 
ing the descendants and conneicions of this diS' 
tinguished author. 

The private life of Richardson has nothing to 
detain the biographer. Wo have mentioned the 
sneceanve opportunities, wliicb, cautiously yet ably 
unproved, led him to eminence in bis hig^bly respect- 
able profession, by that slow but secure progrese, 
which has nothing in it to arrest attention, or to 
gratify curiosity. He was unceasingly industrious ; 
led astray by no idle views of speculation, and 
aedaced by no temptations to premature expendi- 
tore. Industry brought independence, and, finally, 
-wealth in its train ; and that well-won fortune was 
husbanded with prudence, and expended with libe- 
rtdiiy. A kind and generous master, he was eager 
to encourage his servants to persevere in the same 
{«urse of patient labour by which he had himself 
attained fortune ; and it is said to hare been his 
common practice to hide half-a-crown among the 
types, that it might reward the diligence of the 
rorkman who should first be in the office in the 
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morning. Hin hospitality was of tlie most libe 
as well as the most judicious kiiid. One of liia 
correspondents describes him as sitting' at his door 
lilce an old patriari;h, and inviting all wlio passed 
by to enter, and be refreshed ;— and this, says Mrs 
Barbauld, " whether they brought with them the 
means of amusing their host, or only required hie 
kind notice, and that of his fumily." He was gene- 
rous and benerolent to distressed autliors, a class 
of men with whom his profession brought him into 
contact ; and had occaaion, more than once, to suc- 
cour Dr Johnson dnring his days of poverty,' and 
to assist his efibrts to force himself into public no- 
tice. The domestic revolutions of his life, after 
mentioning the losses he had sustained in bis family, 
may be almost summed up in two great events. 
He clianged his villa, in which he indulged, like 
other weJthy citizens, from North- End to Parsons- 
Green ; and his printing establislunent, from the 
one side of Salisbury Court to the other ; which 
last alteration, he complains, did not meet Mrs 
Richardson's approbation. 

If we look yet closer into Richardson's private 
life, (and who loves not to know the slightest par- 
ticulars concerning a man of his genius ?) wo find 
.so much to praise, and so very little deserving ceu- 
«nre, that we almost think we are reading the 
description of one of the amiable characters he has 

< [Johnwn »pms to have bwn, on nne nctuinn Bt Iraat, 
ljall*d out of B siiungirig-house by KirlinrJaon, and lo huva 
lipen in Chi baWl of njiplving (u Iiim fur ™»ll Umns of rooiipy, 
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in his own works. A love of the haniBn ' 
qieciea ; a desire to create happiness and to wilnescr 
it ; a life undisturbed by passion, and spent in doing" 
good ; pleasures which centered in elegant conver- 
sation, in hountifiil hospitality, in the eschiinge of 
aR the kindly intercourse of life, — marked the 
worth and unsophisticated simplicity of the good 
man's chm-acter. He loved children, and knew tks | 
rare art of winning their attachment ; for, partakinj^ 
in that respect the sagacity of the canine race, thej 
are not to he deceived by dissembled attention; 
A lady, who shared the hospitality of Richardson, 
and gives an excellent account of the internal regn-^l 
latione of his virtuous and orderly iamily, remem-'^ 
hers LTeeping to his knee, and hanging on his words, 
as well as the good-nature with which he backed 
her petitions, to be permitted to remain a little 
longer when she was summoned to bed, and his 
becoming her guarantee, that she woidd not reqnirorj 
the servant's assistance to put her to bed, and tv^ 
exiinguiah the candle. Trifling as these recollciH 
tions may seem, they ore pleasing proofs that the3 
anthor of Clariisa was, in private life, the mild'] 
good man which we wiah to suppose Eim. 

The predominant fmling of Richardson seems 
certainly to liave been vanity j vanity nuturally 
excited by his great and unparalleled popularity at 
home and abroad, and by the continual and con- 
centred admiration of the circle in which 
Such a weakness finds root in the mind of e 
one who has obtained general applause, but F 
ardson, the gentleness of whose mind was almosj 
feminine, was peculiarly susceptible of this ferair.inf 
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weakness, and he fostered and indulged its growth, 
which a man of firmer character would have crushed 
and restrained. The cnp of Circe coaTerted men 
into beasts ; and that of prnise, when deeply and 
eagerly drained, seldom fails to make wise men in 
some degree fools. There seems to have been a 
want of masculine firmness in Richardson's habits 
of thinking, which combined with his uatm^ ten- 
derness of heart in inducing him to prefer the 
society of women ; and women, from the quickness 
of their feelings, as well as their natural desire to 
please, are always the admirers, or rather the idola- 
ters, of genios, and generally its willing flatterers. 
Richardson was in the daily habit of seeing, con- 
versing, and corresponding with many of the fair 
sex; and the nnvaried, and, it would seem, the 
inexhaustible theme, was his own writings. Hence, 
Johnson, whose lofty pride never aulFered liirn. to 
cherish the meaner foible of vanity, has passed upon 
Richurdson, after a just tribute to his worth, the 
severe sentence recorded by Boswell ; — " I only 
remember," says the biographer, " that Johnson 
expressed a high value for his talents and virtues : 
But that his perpetual study was to ward off petty 
inconveniences, and to procure petty pleasures ; 
that his love of continual superiority was such, that 
he took care always to he surrounded by women, 
who listened to him implicitly, and did not venture 
to contradict his opinions ; and that his desire of 
distinction was so great, that he used to give large 
vaUs to Speaker Onslow's servants, that they might 
treat him with respect." ' An anecdote, which seems 
I Lifg of ^ohardaon, vol. i., p. 171, n2.-~TbSa ebaiae- 
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to confirm Johnson's statement, is ^ven by Boswell, 
<Mi authority of a lady who was present when the 
drcumstance took place. A gentleman, who had 
lately been at Paris, sought, while in a hurge com- 
pany at Richardson's villa at North-End, to gratify 
the landlord, by informing him that he had seen 
his Clarissa lying on the king's brother's table. ^ 
Richardson observing that a part of the company 
were engaged in conversation apart, a£Pected not to 
hear what had been said, but took advantage of the 
first general pause, to address the gentleman with — 
*^ Sir, I think you were saying something about" — 
and then stopped, in a flutter of expectation ; which 
lus guest mortified, by replying, <^ A mere trifle, 
sir, not worth repeating."* 

ter "v^as giyen at the house of a yenerable Scottish Jad^, 
now no more, who was so great an admirer of Sir Charles 
Orand&son, that he was said to have read that work over once 
every year in the course of his life. 

} ["Mr Northcote relates, that Johnson introduced Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his sister to Richardson, but hinted to 
them, at the same time, that, if they wished to see the latter 
io good humour, they must expatiate on the excellences of 
< Clarissa;* and Mrs Piozzi tells us, that, when talking of 
Richardson, he once said, * You think I love flattery — and so 
I do ; but a little too much always disgusts me : that fellow 
Richardson, on the contrary, could not be contented to sail 
quietly down the stream of reputation, without longing to 
taste the froth from every stroke of the oar.* " — Croker's 
BosweUf vol. i., p. 210.] 

s Johnson himself felt pride on finding his Dictionary in 
Lord Scarsdale*s dressing-room, and pointed it out to his 
friend, with the classical quotation, Qtus terra nostri non plena 
IdhorU f Yet, under correction of both these great authors, 
the more substantial fame is to And a popular work, not in 
the closet of the great, who buy every book which bears a 
name, but in the cabins of the poor, who must have made 
some sacrifice to effect the purchase. 
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The trutli seems to be, that Richardson, by 
lature shy, and of a nerrous constttution, limited 
also by a very narroir education, cared not to 
encounter in conversation with those roug'her spirits 
of the age, where criticism might have had too 
much severity in it. And he seems to have been 
reserved even in the presence of Johnson, thongh 
bound to him by obligation, and although that 
mighty aristarch professed to have the talent of 
" making him rear," and of calling forth his powers.' 
Nor does he appear to have associated much with 
any of the distinguished geniuses of the age, saving 
Dr Young, with whom he corresponded late in life. 
Aaron Hill, who patriotically endeavoured to make 
him a convert to wines of British manufacture ; 
and Mr Edwards, author of the Canons of Crili- 
eunt, though both clever men, do not deserve to be 
mentioned as exceptions. 

The society of Richardson was limited to a little 
drcle of nmiable and accomplished persons, who 
were contented to allow a central position to the 
author of Clarissa, and to revolve around him in 
inferior orbits. The families of Highmore and 
Duncombe produced moi'e tjian one individual of 
this description ; and besides Mrs Donellan, and 



'["Ricbordsanhnil little c 
works, of which Sir Joabui 
willing to 



L 



I eicept about bis own 

wnicn air joabua tieynoiiis aaid lie trai always 

talk, BDil glad to buTe them introduced. Jabiiaonr 

carried Mi- Langtan to see him, proresied tliat he 

bring him out into convtnation, and used ihig alluiive 

Mion— ' Sir, 1 ran make him rear.' But he fafled ; for. 

tt intcTTicw, Richardson said little else tluui that Ibere 

the rm™ a translation of hii Clarissa Into Gorman^" 

^Ckokeb's Soncdl, vol. v., p. 360.] 
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the Miss Fieldings, whom Richardson loved, not- 
withstanding the o£Pences of their hrother, there 
was a Miss Mulso, Miss Westcombe, and other 
ladies besides, fnll of veneration for the kind in- 
structor, whom they were permitted to term their 
adopted father. Mrs Charlotte Lennox was also 
a regular visitor at Parsons- Green, and scarce could 
remember a visit in which her host had not re- 
hearsed at least one, but probably two or three, 
voluminous letters, if he found her in the humour 
of listening with attention. 

While Clarissa and ^iV Charles Grandison were 
in progress, Richardson used to read a part of his 
labours to some of this chosen circle every morn- 
ing, and receive, it may readily be supposed, a 
liberal tribute of praise, with a very moderate por- 
tion of criticism. Miss Highmore, who inherited 
a paternal taste for painting, has recorded one of 
those scenes in a small drawing, where Richardson, 
in a morning-gown and cap, is introduced reading 
the manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison to such 
a little group. 

This was all very amiable, though perhaps border- 
ing on an e£Peminate love of flattery and applause ; 
but it must be owned that our author disdained not 
flattery from less pure hands than those of his ordi- 
nary companions. We will not dwell upon poor 
lisetitia PiUdngton, whose wants, rather than her 
extravagant pridses, may be supposed to have con- 
dliated the kindness of Richardson, notwithstand- 
ing the infamy of her character ;^ but we are rather 

1 [<' See Mn Pilkington*s Memoirs, vol. if., p. 238 ; and 
liicoolPs Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv., p. 589. It may be 
VOL. m. B 
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scandalized that the yeteran iniquity of old Cibher 
Ehould not have excluded Iiim from the intimiicy of 
the virtuous Richardson, and that the ^ey profli- 
g-ate could render himself acceptable to the author 
of Sir Charles Grandison by such effusions of 
vulgar vivacity as the following, which we cannot 
forhear inserting : — " I have just finished the sheets 
you favoured me with ; but never found so strong 
a proof of your sly ill-nature, as to have hung me 
up upon tenters till I see you again. Z — ds ! 1 
have not patience, till I know what's become of 
her. — Why, you ! I don't know what to call you ! 
— All \ ah ! you may laugh if you please : but ho«- 
will you be able to look me in the face, if the lady 
should ever be able to show hers again ? What 
piteous, d — d, disgraceful pickle have you plunged 
her in ? For God's sake send me tlie sequel ; or 
— I don't know what to say ! '" — Yet another delect- 
able quotation from the letters of that merry old 
good-for-nothing, which, a& addressed by a rake of 
the theatre to the most sentimental author of the 
age, and as referring to one of his favourite and 
most perfect characters, is, in its way, a matchless 
specimen of elegant vivacity. — " The delicious meal 
I made of Miss Byion on Sunday last, has given 
me an appetite for another slice of her, off from 
the spit, before she is served up to the public table ; 



worth not[ng, Ibut Lsetitia describa bcrstlf as calling oil 
KichardaoQ in bd undress, ' never haiing rormed any gl'ei.l 
idea of a printer by those she had sceu in IreUmd,' Ohj bdni; 
'extremely aurpriaed wben ahe was dirtcled to H house ol' 
rery grand ontward appearance.'"] 
' Correapondeiice of Ricbiinlson, vol. il., p. 17% 173. 
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if about five o'clock to-morrow afternoon will 
not be inconvenient, Mi*8 Brown and I will come 
and piddle upon a bit more of her : but pray let 
your whole fiEunily, with Mrs Richardson at the 
iiead of them, come in for their share." ^ 

An appetite for praise, and an over-indulgence 
of that i^petite, not only teaches an author to be 
Ratified with the applause of the unworthy, and 
to prefer it to the censure of the wise, but it leads 
to the less pardonable error of begrudging others 
their due share of public favour. Richardson was 
too good, too kind a man to let literary envy settle 
•deep in his bosom, yet an overweening sense of his 
own importance seems to have prevented his doing 
entire justice to the claims of those who might be 
termed lus rivals. He appears to have been rather 
too prone to believe ill of those authors, against 
whose works exceptions, in point of delicacy, might 
justly be taken. He has inserted in his Corre- 
spondence an account of Swift's earlier life, highly 
injurious to the chai-actcr of that eminent writer, 
and which the industry of Dr Barrett has since 
shown to be a gross misrepresentation. The same 
tone of feeling has made him denounce, with the 
utmost severity, the indecorum of Tristram Shandy y 
without that tribute of applause which, in every 
"view of the case, was so justly due to the genius 
of the author, and which would have come with 
particular propriety from Richardson, himself a 
master of the pathetic style of composition. Rich- 
ardson seems also to have joined Aaron Hill in the 
cuckoo-song, that Pope had written himself out 

1 Correspondence of Alchardson, vol. ii., p. 176. 
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— and, finally, the dislike wbi(!li he manifests to- 
wards Fielding, thoug-h it originated in a gratui- 
tous insult on the part of the latter, breaks out too 
often, and is too anxiously veiled under an affecta- 
tion of charity and candour, not to lead us to sus' 
pect that the author of Tom Jones was at least as 
obnoxious to Richardson through the success, as 
from the alleged immorality, of his productions- 
It would huve been generous in the wealthier and 
happier of these competitors for pnbliu fame, to 
have reflected, that, while his own bark lay safe in 
harbour, or was wafted on by the favouring gale 
of applause, hii less fortunate rival had to straggle 
with the current and the storm. Bnt as this dis- 
agreeable subject will be found canvassed in Field- 
ing's Life, we will not farther dwell on it here- 
of all pictures of literary life, that which exhibits 
two men, of transcendent, though different talents, 
engaged in the depreciation of each other, is most 
humbling to human nature, most unpleadng to a 
candid and ctJightened reader. Excepting against 
Fielding, Richardson seems Xa have nourished no 
positive literary feud. But it is to be regretted, 
that, in liis Correspondence, we find few traces that 
he either loved or admired contemporary genius.' 
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' It may appear invidious to dwell thus long on a 
sufficiently venial speck in a character so fair and 
amiahle. But it is no useless lesson to show, that 
a love of praise, and a feeling of literary emula- 
tion, not to say vanity, foibles pardonable in them- 
selves, and rarely separated from the poetical tem- 
perament, lead to consequences detrimental to the 
deserved reputation of the most ingenious author, 
and the most worthy man, as a dead fly will pol- 
lute the most precious unguent. Every author, 
hut especially those who cultivate the lighter kinds 
of literature, should teach themselves the stem 
lesson, that their art must fall under the frequent 
censure, Non est tanti ; and, for this reason, they 
should avoid, as they would the circle of Aldna, 
that sort of society, who so willingly form around 
every popular writer an atmosphere of assentation 
and flattery, and represent his labours as a matter 
of great consequence to the world, and his popula- 
rity as a matter to be defended on all occasions^ 
and against all rivals. 

Dismissing these considerations, we cannot omit 
to state, that Richardson's correspondence with 
one of his most intelligent and enthusiastic admi- 
rers, commenced, and was for some time carried 
on, in a manner which might have formed a plea- 
sing incident in one of the author's own romances. 

bacon ! ! ! What would he hare said ? What can any body 
aay, save what Solomon said Umg before us f After all, it is bat 
passing from one counter to another — from the bookseller's to 
the other tradesman's — grocer or pastry-cook. For my par^ 
I have met with most poetry upon trunks ; so that I am apt 
to consider the trunk-maker as the sexton of authorship."— » 
Life and Works, voL v., p. 66.] 
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This wfis Latly Bradshaigh, the wife of Sir Rog'er 
BradHhnigh, of Haigh, in Lancashire, whose very 
considerable talent, and ardent taste for literature, 
had to contend with the prejudices which in those 
days seem to have rendered it ridicidoua for a lady 
of rank and fashion, the wife of a country gentle- 
man of estate and consideration, to enter into cor- 
respondence with a professed author. To gratiiy 
the strong propensity ebe felt to engage in literary 
interconrse with an author of Richardson's distinc- 
tion, Lady Bradshaigh had recourse to the romantic 
expedient of commencing the correspondence with 
luRi under an assumed name. Thus, with all the 
precautions agmnst discovery which are sometimes 
resorted to for less honest purposes, Richardson 
and his incognita maintAined a close exchange of 
letters, until they seem on both sides to have grown 
desirous of becoming personally known to each 
Other ; and the anthor was induced to walk in the 
Park at a particular hour, and to send an aixiurate- 
description of his person, that his fair correspon- 
dent might be able, herself unknown, to distinguish 
him from the vulgar herd of passengers. The fol- 
lowing portrait exhibits all the graphical accuracy 
with which the anthor was accustomed to detail 
the appearance of his imaginary personages, and is- 
at the same time very valuable, as it describes the 
externiil appearance of a man of genius, in whom 
great powers of observing life and manners were 
combined with bashful and retired habits. 

" I go through the Park," says Richardson, 
*once or twice a-week to my little retirement; but 
1 will, for a w eek togelher, he in it every day three- 
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or four hours, at your command, till you tell mo 
yon have seen a person who Miswera to this descrip- 
tion ; namely, Short ; rather plump than emacisted, 
notwithstnntUng bis complaints ; about fire foot five 
indies i fur wig ; lightish cloth coat, all block be- 
sides ; one hand generally in his bosom, the other 
a cane in it, which he leans upon under the skirts 
of his coat usually, that it may imperceptibly serve 
him as a support, when attacked by suddea tremors 
or startings, and dizziness, which too frequently 
attack him, but, thank God, not so often as for- 
merly j looking directly fore-right, as passers-by 
would imagine, but observing all that stirs on either 
band of him without moving his short neck ; hardly 
ever turning back ; of a light brown complexion ; 
teeth not yet &iling him ; smoothish-faced, and 
mddy-cheeked : at sometimes looking to be about 
sixty-fiTe, at other times mncb younger ; 3 regular 
even ^lice, stealing away ground, latber than seem- 
ing to rid it : a grey eye, too often over-clouded 
by mistiness from the head ; by chance lively ; very 
lively it will be, if he have hope of seeing a lady 
whom he loves and honours ; his eye always on 
the ladies ; if they have very large hoops, he looks 
down and supercilious, and as if he would be 
thought wise, but perhaps the sillier for that : as 
he approaches a lady, liis eye is never fixed first 
npoa ber face, but upon her feet, and thence he 
r^es it up, pretty quickly for a duU eye ; and one 
would think (if we thought him at all worthy of 
observation) that from her air and (the last beheld) 
her fece, he sets her down in his mind as «o or so^ 
and then passes on to the next object he meets i 
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only then looking haak, if he greatly tikes or d 
likes, as if he wonld see if the lady appear to be all 
of a piece, in the one light or in the other. Are 
these marks distinct enough, if you are resolved to 
keep all the advantages you set out with ? And 
from this odd, this grotesque figure, think yon, 
madam, that yon have any thing to apprehend ? 
Any thing that will not rather promote than check 
your mirth F I dare be bold to say (and allow it 
too) tliat you would rather see this figure than any 
other you ever saw, whenever you should find your- 
self graver than yon wish to be."' 

Lady Bradshaigh, like other ladies upon similar 
occasions, could not resist the opportunity of exer- 
cising a little capricious tyranny. Ricliardson's 
walks in the Park were for some time unnoticed. 
Botii parties seem to have indulged in a gentle 
coquetry, nntil both were likely to lose temper, 
and the complaints on the gentleman's side became 
a little keen and eager. At length. Lady Brad- 
shaigh dropped the mask, and continued after- 
wards to be in her own person the valued corre- 
tpondent of the author. It is bnt justice to say, 
diat the sense and spirit with which she supports 
her own views, even when contrary to those of 
Richardson, render her letters the most agreeable 
in the collection, and constitute a great difference 
betwixt her and some others of the author's female 
correspondents, who are satisfied with becoming 
die echoes of his sentiments and opinions. Lady 
Bradshaigh had a sister, Lady Echlin, who also 
«orreaponded with Richardson ; but althongh ihe 

Comtpondcnce of Rlchardeon, vol, iv., p. 290, 2S1, WS. 
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appears to have been an excellent woman, her let- 
ters want both the yivacity and talent displayed 
in those of Lady Bradshaigh. Yet Lady Echliny 
too, had her moments of ambitious criticism. She 
even tried her hand at reforming Lovelace, as Mrs 
Barbanld informs ns, by the aid of a Dr Christian ; 
a consummation, as the reader will anticipate, much 
better meant than successfully executed. 

Neither the admiration of the public, the applause 
of admirers, nor the deserved a£Pection of his friends 
and £uD]ly, could screen this amiable author from 
his share in the lot of humanity. Besides his funily 
misfortunes, Richardson was afflicted with mdifier- 
ent health, in the painful shape of nervous disorders. 
Sedentary habits, and close attention to business, 
had rendered a constitution delicate, which nature 
had never made strong; and it wiU readily be 
believed, that the workings of an imagination, con- 
stantly labouring in the fields of fiction, increased, 
rather than relieved, complaints, which a£Fected his 
nerves at an early period. If, as he somewhere 
says, he made the distress of his characters his own, 
and wept for Clarissa, and Clementina, as if they 
had not been the creatures of his own iancy, the 
exhaustion of his spirits must have exasperated his 
malady. His nerves were latterly so much shaken, 
that he could not convey a glass of wine to his 
mouth, unless it was put into a large tumbler; 
and becoming unable to undergo the &tigue of 
conversing with the principal superintendent of his 
business, who chanced imluckily to be hard of hear- 
ing, all communication between them was main- 
tained by means of writing. He did not long sur- 
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Tive the sjiace assigned by the Psalmist s 
ordinary duration of human lify. On the 4tli July, 
1761, Samuel Richardson died, aged seventy-tn'o, 
and WM buried, according to his own directions, 
beside his fii'st wife, in the middle aisle of St 
Bride's Chwoh, followed by the affectionate grief 
of those who were admitted to his society, and the 
sorrow of all who moiirned over talents uniformly" 
and conscientiously dedicated to the service of vit' 
tue. The following' epitaph was written by bis 
learned friend, Mrs Carter, but is not, we believe> 
inscribed on his tomb. 

If ewr wlidom gninM Mieem Binctre, 
Or genuine fancy deep attention won, 

ih with Bwe the dust — of KidiBrdaon. 
What though hiK muse, through diitanl regiuiis known. 
Might Bcorn the tribute of iliia humble slonc ; 
Yet plenbig to his gentle shnde, mu^t pmvn 
The meuiut pledge of Frlendihip, and of Loie ; 
For oft wltl theie, from venal throngs exiled, 
And oft will iunocence, of aspect mild. 
And whlle-rohed CharKy, with alreamlng eyes, 
Froquent the clobter where their pairon lies. 

accents don 

nend 
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Ricliardson's character as a man, after all deduc- 
tions have been made for circumstances and for 
human frailty, cannot be too highly estimated. It 
remains only to consider him as an author, and, for 
this purpose, to review his literary career, and the- 
productions which it gave rise to. 



It was by mere accident that Richardson appears^ 
to have struck out the line of composition so pecu- 
liarly adapted to his genius. He had at all times 
the pen of a ready correspondent ; and, from his 
early age, had, as we have seen, been accustomed 
to lend it to others, and to write, of course, under 
different characters from his own. There can her 
no doubt, that, in the service of the young women: 
who employed him as their amanuensis and confi- 
dant> this natural talent must have been considerably 
improved ; and as little that the exercise of such a 
power was pleasing to the possessor. Chance at 
length occasioned its being employed in the service 
of the public. The account will be best given in 
the words of his own letter to Aaron Hill, who, in 
common with the public at large, had become press- 
ingly anxious to know if there was any foundation 
in fact for the history of Pamela. 

" I will now write to your question — Whether 
there was any original groundwork of fact, for the 
general foundation of Pamela's story. 

" About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman, 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, but who, 
alas ! is now no more ! [probably the " corre- 
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iipondent of fortune and rank," mentioned p> 7,] met 
vrilh such a story as that of Pamela, in one of the 
suninier toors which he used to take for his plea- 
swre, «ttended with one servant only. At every 
inn he put np at, it was his way to enquire after 
ciuinsities in its neighbourhood, either ancient or 
inodom; and particularly he asked who was the 
owner of a fine house, as it seemed to him, beanti- 
fuUy situated, which he had passed by, (deBcribing 
it,) within a mUe or two of the inn. 

" It was a fine house, the landlord said. The 

on-nor was Mr B , a gentleman of a large estate 

in more counties than one. That his and his lady's 
liistory engaged the attention of everybody who 
came that way, and put a stop to all other enqui- 
ries, though the house and gardens were well wortli 
seeing. The lady, he said, was one of the greatest 
beauties in England ; but the qualities of her mind 
had no eqnaJ ; beneficent, prudent, and equally 
beloved and admired by high and low. That she 
had been taken at twelve years of age, for the 
sweetness of her manners and modesty, and for an. 

understanding above her years, by Mr B 's 

mother, a truly worthy lady, to wait on her person. 
Her parents, ruined by suredshipa, were remark' 
ably honest and pious, and had instilled into their 
Uaoghter's mind the best principles. When their 
misfortunes happened first, they attempted a little 
sdiool, in their Tillage, where they were ranch 
hvloved ; he teaching writing, and the first mies 
of arithmetic, to boys ; his wife plain needle-work 
ta girls, and to knit and spin ; but that it answered 
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not : and, when the lady took their child, the in- 
dustrious man earned his bread by day labour, and 
the lowest kind of husbandry. 

^ That the girl, improving daily in beauty, mo- 
desty, and genteel and good behaviour, by the time 
she was fifteen, engaged the attention of her lady's 
son, a young gentleman of free principles, who, on 
her lady's deadi, attempted, by idl manner of temp- 
tations and devices, to seduce her. That she had 
recourse to as many innocent stratagems to escape 
ihe snares liud for her virtue ; once, however, in 
despair, having been near drowning ; that at last, 
her noble resistance, watchfulness, and excellent 
qualities, subdued him, and he thought fit to make 
her his wife. That she behaved herself with so 
much dignity, sweetness, and humility, that she 
made herself beloved of everybody, and even by 
his relations, who at first despised her ; and now 
had the blessings both of rich and poor, and the 
love of her husband. 

'^ The gentleman who told me this, added, that 
he had the curiosity to stay in the neighbourhood 
from Friday to Sunday, that he might see this 
happy couple at church, from which they never ab- 
sented themselves : that, in short, he did see them ; 
ihat her deportment was all sweetness, ease, and 
dignity mmgled ; that he never saw a lovelier 
woman : that her husband was as fine a man, and 
seemed even proud of his choice ; and that she 
attracted the respects of the persons of rank pre- 
sent, and had the blessings of the poor. — The re- 
later of the story told me all this with transport. 
«* This, sir, was the foundation of Pamela's 
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etory; but little did I tliink to make a Etory of it 
for the press. That was owing to this octasion. 

" Mr Rivington and ]Mr Osborne, whose names 
are on the titlepage, had long been urg-ing me to 
give them a little book (whiuh, they said, tbey were 
«ften asked after) of familiar letters on tlie useful 
concerns in common life ; and, at last, I yielded to 
their importunity, and began to recollect auch 
subjects as I thought would be useful in suuh a 
design, and foi-med several letters awordingly. 
And, among the rest, I thought of giving one or 

■ two as cautions to young folk cii'cnmstanced as 
Pamela was. Little did I think, at fii-st, of making 
one, much less two volumes of it. But, when I 
legan to recollect what had, so many years before, 
been told me by my iriend, I thought the story, if 
written in an easy and natural manner, suitable to 
the simplicity of it, might possibly introduce a new 
species of writing, that might possibly turn young 
people into a course of reading different iroiu the 
pomp and parade of romance-writing, and, dismiss- 
ing the improbable and marvellous, with which 
novels generally abound, might tend to promote the 
cause of religion and virtue. I therefore gave way 

I to enlargement ; and so Pamela became as you see 
her. But so little did I hope for the approbation 
of judges, that I had not the courage to send the 
two volumes to your ladies, until I found the books 
well received by the public. 
" While I was writing the two volumes, ray 
worthy-hearted wife, and the young lady who is 
with na, when I had read them some part of the 
Story, which 1 had begun without their knowing 
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it, used to come in to my little closet every night, 
with — * Have you any more of Pamela, Mr. R. ? 
We are come to hear a little more of Pamela/ &c. 
This encouraged me to prosecute it, which I did 
so diligently, through all my other business, that, 
by a memorandum on my copy, I began it Nov. 10, 
1 739, and finished it Jan. 1 0, 1 739-40. And I have 
often, censurable as I might be thought for my va- 
nity for it, and lessening to the taste of my two 
female friends, had the story of Moliere's Old Wc^ 
man in my thoughts upon the occasion. 

" If justly low were my thoughts of this little 
history, you will wonder how it came by such an 
assuming and very impudent preface. It was thus : — 
The approbation of these two female friends, and of 
two more, who were so kind as to give me prefaces 
for it, but which were much too long and circum- 
stantial, as I thought, made me resolve myself on 
writing a preface ; I therefore, spirited by the good 
opinion of these four, and knowing that the judg- 
ments of nine parts in ten of readers were but in 
hanging-sleeves, struck a bold stroke in the pre- 
face you see, having the umbrage of the editor's 
•character ^ to screen myself behind. — And thus, sir, 
all is out." 

' Under the character of the Editor, he gave great com- 
mendatjons to the letters, for which he was blamed by some 
of his friends. [" The extreme delight which Richardtton 
felt on a review of his own works, the works themselves 
witness. Each is an evidence of what some will deem a violent 
literary vanity. To Pamela is prefixed a letter from the editor, 
(whom we know to be the author,) consisting of one of the 
most minutely laboured panegyrics of the work itself, that 
even the blindest idolater of some ancient classic paid to the 
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«ri^n, appeiu-ed in 1740, and n 
fcl sensation in the public. Hilher 
I %een written, generally speaking;, ■ 
tHtC) containing' the protracted ai 
nd princesses, told in langnage coldly extravagant, 
■ltd metaphysically absord. In these wenrisome 
p«Hbrtnuice8, there appeared not the most distant 
klhlEUon to the ordinary tone of feeling, the slig-htest 
attempt to paint mankind as it exists in the ordinary 
intlks of life — all wnB rant and bombast, stilt and 
buskin. It will be Richardson's eternal pnuse, did 
he merit no more, that he tore from his person^ee 
those painted vizards, which concealed, under a. 
chunsy and affected disguise, every thing like the 
natural lineaments of the human c^iuntenance, and 
placed them before us bare-tiiced, in all the actual 

oljcci Df UiphTenetiEima^niidon. In wrrrnl plans tlierp. Ii<^ 

mncrtrai tc rtfeat the Rrikiiig psrts at tbe nairaCive, which 

dtspUy the ferlilily af bis inuginailou to great advantage. 

1^ the author'a uwii edition uf his CIcaiiia in appended bd 

. a^AaMicoI arranipcment a{ the lenlimaits dispersed through. 

f Wit (ha work ; and such was the fondnma that dietated this 

, VolutnlDOiu arrangnnent, that anch trivial aphorisma as 

•lubltg ire not easily efaanged;' 'men are known by their 

cmnpttnloiu,' &d., leem alike to be the Direct of their author's 

•dmlrmtion. This mileciion of sentiments, said indeed to hare 

tkn THlue of the work^ hy the exlenaive grasp of that mltad, 
wkleb eould think so justly on auch namerous topics. And 
In hli third and tinal UbnarB, to each volume of Sir Charla 
mily prcGteit a complete uijif, with as much 
•, sa if it were a history of England, bat there is >lai> 
a lilt of the limilee and alluilona in the volume, 
.ci'&l three or fouTt ia nearly aa many 
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langes of feature and complexion, and all the light 
Land shade of human passion. It requires a reader 
to be ill eonie degree acquainted witli the hnge 
folios of inanity, over which our ancestors yanned 
themselves to sleep, ere he can estimate the delight 
they must have experienced from tills unexpected 
return to truth and nature. 

The simplicity of Richardson's tale ^deil the 
efiiect of surprise. An innocent young woman, 
whose virtue a dissolute master assails by violence, 
B8 well as all the milder means of seduction, con- 
quers him at last, by persevering in the paths of 
rectitude ; and is rewarded, by being raised to the 
station of his wife, the lawful participator in his 
raak and fortune. Such is the simple story by 
■which the world was so much surprised and 
p< affected. 

The judicious criticism of Mrs Barbauld has 

^nt«d out, that the character of Pamela is far 

n attaining a heroic cast of excellence. On the 

', there is a strain of cold-blooded prudence 

IS through all the latter part of the novel, 

"to which we are obliged almost to deny the name 

of virtue. She appears originally to have had no 

love for Mr B ; no passion to combat in her 

own bosom ; no treachery to subdue in the garri- 
Mn wtule the enemy was before the walls. Rich- 
ardson voluntarily evaded giving this colouring to 
his tale, because it was intended more for edifica' 
tion than for effect ; and because the example of a 
souhrette falling desperately in love with a hand- 
some young master, might have been imitated by 
many in that rank of life, who could not have 
VOL. III. c 
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defended themselves exactly like Pamela a^ainat 
the object of so dangerous a passion. Besides, 
Richardson was upon principle univilliag to exhibit 
liis &Tonred characters as greatly subject to violent 
pw^on of any kind, and was much disposed to 
dethrone Cupid, whou rotnance-writers had in- 
stalled as the literal suversign of gods and men. 
Still, the character of Pamela is somewhat Bonk 
by the eager gratitude with which she accepts the 
band of a tyrannical and cruel master, when he could 
not at a cheaper rate make himself roaster of her 
person. There is a parade of generosity on his 
mde, and a humiliating degree of creeping submis- 
■ion on hers, which the case by no means calls for, 
and unless, like her namesake in Pope's Satire, 
Pfonela could console herself with the " gilt chariot 
and the Flanders marcs," we should have thought 
ber mffre likely to be happy as the hnmbte wife of 
poor Mr Williams, of whose honest affection she 
makes somewhat too politic a use in the course of 
ber trials, and whom she discards too coolly when 
better prospects seem to open upon her. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to enter too closely upon 
tbe general tendency of a work of entertainment. 
Bat when the admirers of Pamela challenged for 
■tint work the merit of doing more good thaa 
-tmnty sermons,' we must demur to the motion. 

4" TkU publlcatioD, wc are (old, whiEh made Eta first ap- 
Mlnn*D,Wu received with a bunt of npplutue. Dr 
linDMnin ended It rroiu the pulpit. Mr Pope BBid it 
|>aUN good than tweuty^ volumes of scrtDong; aad 
■Uuiwxanicls dealarcd, that it' all other books vrsTBto 
" ~ pin mid the Bible should bo pre«arv«l. Its euc- 
u brilllitnt in the vrorld of fuhion. ' £vea at 
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I good effects must of course Iiave operatiun 
mg young women in ciruumstances eomewhat 
iW to those of the heroine ; and, in that rank, 
lay be questioned, whether the example is not 
B well ealuukted to encourage a spirit of rash en- 
l«rprise, as of virtnoua reaiatance. If Pamela be- 
came Esquire B 'e lady, it was only on 

account of her virtuous resistance to his criminal 
Attacks i but it may occur to a humble maiden, 
{and the case we believe is not hypothetical,) that 
to merit Pamela's reward, she must go through 
Pamela's trials ; and there can be no great harm in 
afibrding some encouragement to the assailant. We 
need not add how dangerous this experiment must 
be for both parties. 

But we have elsewhere intunatod an opinion, 
that the direct and obvious morid to be deduced 
from a fictitious narrative, is of much leas conae- 
c|uence to the public, tlum the mode in which the 
story is treuted in the course of its details. If the 
author introduces scenes which excite evil passions, 
if he famiLarizes the mind of the readers with im- 
pure ideas, or sophisticates their understanding 
with false views of morality, it will be an unavail- 
ing defence, that, in the eud of his book, he has 
represented virtue as triumphant. In the same 
manner, although some objections may be made to 

aandah,' Mrs BarbauM assures us, ' it was usual for the la- 
dles to hold up the volumes to one BUDther, tu itiDW thejr bad 
(Ot the bock Ihat every one was taltdug of.' And, what will 
.apiiesr still more extraorilinary, oub gojitletnan declnrej, thai 
he will give it to b\i son aa goon aa he can read, that he may 
■arly iinpreMion of virtue." — £din6ioyA Beview, Onto- 
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the deductions which the author desired and ex- 
pected should be drawn from the story of Pamela, 
yet the pure and modest character of the Engflish 
m^den is so well maintained during the work ; her 
sorrows and afflictions are borne with so much 
meelmess ; her little intervals of hope or compara- 
tive tranquillity break in on her troubles so muck 
like the specks of blue sky through a cloudy at- 
mosphere, that the whole recollection is soothing^, 
tranquillizing, and doubtless edifying. We thinlc 

little of Mr B , his character, or his motives, and 

are only delighted with the preferment of our 
favourite, because it seems to give so much satis- 
iaction to herself. The pathetic passage, in which 
she describes her ineffectual attempt to escape, may 
be selected, among many, as an example of the 
beautiful propriety and truth with which the author 
was able to throw himself into the ciiaracter of his 
heroine, and to think and reason, and express those 
thoughts and reasons, exactly as sho must have 
done had the fictitious incident really befallen such 
a person. 

The inferior persons are sketched with great 
truth, and may be considered as a group of iSng- 
lish portraits of the period. In particular, the cha- 
racters of the father and mother, old Andrews and 
his wife, are, like that of Pamela herself, in the 
very best style of drawing and colouring ; and the 
interview of the former with his landlord, when he 
enquires after the fate of his daughter, would have 
immortidized BichardBon, had ho never wrote an- 
other line. 

It may be here observed, thot, hod the author 
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lived in the present day, he would probably have 
thrown into the character of the deeply-injured 
peasant a spirit of manly indignation, which the 
occasion demanded. But in Richardson's time, tho 
bonds of subordination in society were drawn very 
strictly, and he himself appears to have had higli 
and exaggerated ideas of the importance uf weultit 
and rank, as well as of domestic authority of every 

kind. Mr B does not seem to have incnrred 

ftny severe censure among his neighbours for tha 
villanies which lie practises upon Pamela ; she 
herself supposes them more than atoned for by his 
condescension in wedding lier, and consents to 
receive into favour even the unwomanly and infa> 
mous Mrs Jewkes, because the old procuress had 
acted a part she should have been hanged for, at tha 
command, forsooth, of a generous master. There 
is want of taste in tjiis humiliation ; and a touch of 
spirit upon the occasion would not liave misbecoma 
even the all-forgiviug Pamela. 

Notwithstanding such defects, which, in fact, 
only occur to us upon a critical perusal, the pleasing 
simplicity of a tale so true to nature commanded 
the general and enthusiastic applause of the public- 
It was in vain that the mischievous wit of Fielding 
found a source for ridicule in that very simplicity 
of moral and of incident, and gave the voM Joseph 
Andrews, an avowed parody upon the Pamela of 
Richardson. It chanced with that very humorous 
performance as with the Shepk^d's Week of Gay, 
that readers lost sight altogether of the satirical 
purpose with which it was written, and were de- 
Jighted with it on account of its own intiinsic merit. 
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We may be permitted to regret, tlierefore, the 
tone of mind with which Fielding compoaed n 
Work, in professed ridicule of such g-enius as that 
ftf Richardson ; but how can wo wish that undone, 
without which Parson Adams would uot have 
ejoated? 

The success of Pamela induced some wretched 
imitator to carry on the story in a continuation, 
entitled Pamela in High Life. Thia intrusion 
provoked Richardson to a similar attempt, in which 
he represents Pamela's hnsband as reclaimed from 
the prosecution of a guilty intrigue by the patient 
sorrows of his virtuous wife. The work met with 
the usual fete of continuations, and iias been always 
justly accounted an unnatural and unnecessary 
appendage to a tale so complete within itself as the 
first part of Pamela. 

Eight years after the appearance of Pamela, 
Richardson published Clarissa, the work on which 
bis feme as a classic of England will rest for ever. 
Thetale, like that of its predecessor, is very simple; 
but the scene is laid in a higher rank of life, the 
characters are drawn with a bolder pencil, and the 
whole accompaniments are of a far loftier mood. 

Clarbsa, a character as nearly approaching t» 
perfection as the pencil of the author conld draw, 
is persecuted by a tyrannical father and brother, an 
envious sister, and the other members of a femily, 
who devoted everything to its aggrandizement, in 
order to compel her to marry a very disagreeable 
suitnr. These intrigues and distresses she commu- 
nicates; in a series of letters, to her friend Miss 
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Howe, a young lady of an ardent, unpetuous dis- 
position, and an enthusiast in friendship. After a 
series of sufieringe, rising almost beyond endurance, 
Clarissa is tempted to throw herself upon the pro- 
tection of her admirer Lovelace, a charai^ter, in 
paintbg whom Richardson has exerted Ilia utmost 
skill, until he has attained the very difEuult and 
critical point, of rendering every reader pleased 
widi his wit and abilities, even w^hile detesting the 
villany of his conduct. liovelace is represented as 
having devoted his life and his talents to the suh- 
verEion of female virtue ; and nut even the charms 
of Clarissa, or the generosity due to her nnpro- 
tected aitnatioD, can reconcile him to the idea of 
marriage. This species of perverted Quixotry is 
not much understood in the present age, when ft 
modem voluptuary seeks the gratification of tus 
passions where it is most easily obtained, and is 
seldom at the trouble of assault, when there is any 
probability of the fortress being resolutely defended. 
But in former days, when men, like Lord Balti- 
more, vere found, at the risk of life itself, capable 
of employing the most violent means for the ruin 
of innocence, a character approaching that of Love- 
lace was not perhaps so unnatural. That he should 
have been so successful in previous anionrs, is not 
very probable ; and as Mrs Barbauld justly observes, 
he was more likely to have been run through the 
body long before ever he saw Colonel Murden. 
Bnt some exaggeration must be allowed to the 
author of a romance ; and considering the part 
which Lovelace had to perform, it was necessary 
that his character should be liighly colom'ed. This 
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perfidioue lover, actuated, it would seem, aa much 
by the love of intrigue and of enterprise, as by his 
desire to humble the Harlowe fiimily, and lower 
the pride of this their beloved daughter, whose 
attachment to him wus not of the devoted character 
vrhich he conceived was due to his merits, forms a 
villanoua scheme for the destruction of her virtue. 
Without the least regard for the character of a 
woman, whom lie always seems to liave intended 
for his wife at some future period, he contrives to 
lodge her with the keeper of a common brothel, 
and to place around her the inmates of such a place. 
At length, every efibrt to accomplish his guilty 
purpose having failed, he administers opiates, and 
violates the person of his victim while under their 
influence. But he obtains nothing by his crime, 
save infamy and remorse. The lady dies of a 
broken iip^rt, and he himself fulls by the sword 
of one of her kinsmen. 

It cannot be denied, that this story is attended 
with many improbabilities. Allowing for Love- 
lace's very peculiar character, admitting that his 
aelfisluiess, liis pride, and his love of intrigue, had 
hardened his heart to all consequences, surrounded 
it, as he himself says, " with flint and callus," and 
induced him to prefer a crooked and most foul 
path to one which was fair and honourable, there 
is no excuse for his correspondent Belford, as a 
man and a gentleman, keeping his friend's infamous 
secret. Nay, we are apt to blame Clarissa herself, 
who, in her escape to Hampstead, did not place 
herself under the guardianship of a magistrate. 
say, that Justice Fielding 
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raid have afforded her his most effectual prote 
lion ; and that if Tomlinson, the false Miss Mon-- ' 
tagne, or any other of Lovelace's ag^ents, had yen- 
tared to appear io the office, they would have been 
committed by hia worship as old acquaintances. In 
own day too, though thut was not a feature of 
Lge, the whole story of the elopement 

luld have flown on the wings of the newspapers, 
Hampstead and Highgate only, but to Truro 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and not a Mrs IVloore 
or a Mrs Rawlins in England but would have 
been too particularly acquainted with " the myste- 
rious afiair of Hurlowe- Place," to be deceived by 
the representations of Lovelace. But it is unfmr 
to tax an author too severely npon improbabilities. 
without conceding which his story could have no 
erastence; and we have the less title to do so, 
because in the history of real life, that which is 
aetnally true bears often very little resemblance to 
that which is probable. If every assault were 
sldUiiUy parried, and every man played with ability, 
tife would become like a trial of skill with foils, or 
like a game at chess, and strength and address 
would no longer be defeated by time and chttnce, 
ivhich, in the n'ords of Solomon, happen unto all 

t- The conduct of the injured Claiissa through the 

jquent scenes, which are perhaps among the 

md sublime in the Engli^li school 

les her, in her cidamitous condition, 

» for above all around lier, that her character 

n the reader with something like superhu' 

splendour. Oiu- eyes weep, our hearts ache 
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yet our feelings trionipli vnlh the triumph of vir- 
r all the odds ivhich tlie deepest 
niisfortuiie, and even degradation, liave thrown 
into the scale. There is a noble pride amid tlie 
irith which we contemplate the distresseft 
a being as Clarissa, becoming more exalted 
over that personal dishonotu*, whicli, when it Itas 
e taken place, under what circumstances soerer, 
is generally understood to infer degradation. It 
WBB reserved to Iticliardson to show there is ft 
chastity of the soul, which can beam out spotlew 
:iiul unsullied even after that of the person baa been 
violated ; and tlie dignity of Clarissa, under her 
ilisgrace and her misfortunes, reminds us of the 
saying of tlie ancient poet, that a good man, strug- 
gling with the tide of adversity, and surmounting 
it, was a sight which the immortal gods might look 
down upon with pleasure. This is a subject which 
Mrs Barbauld has dwelt upon with a suitable feel- 
ing of the dignity of her sex. The more contracted 
and limited view of Clarissa's merit, merely as 
resisting the efforts of a practised seducer, altkon^ 
it was unquestiouably in Richardson's view, his 
biographer reasonably spurns as degrading to wo- 
manhood. Clarissa, bred in a superior rank in life, 
led astray by no strong passion, com-ted by a lover, 
who had immediate marriage in Ills power, must 
have been a subordinate person indeed, if incapable 
of repelling his attempts at dishonouring her per- 
I cannot avoid transcribing the excellent 
reflections which follow this reasoning : — '* The 
real moral of Clarissa is, that virtue is triumphant 
'n every situation ; that in circumstances the most 
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P|(nnfid and de^ading, in a prison, in a brothel, in 
grief, in distraction, in deapair, it b still lovely, atill 
GOniinanding, still tlie abject of our veneration, of 
our fondest affections ; that, if it is seated on the 
ground, it can still say with Constance, 

I ' Here is mj throne, bid kings coma bow W It.' 

■ " The Novelist that has prodnced this effect, has 
performed his otSce 'iveU, and it is immaterial what 
particular maxim is selected under the name of a 
moral while such arc the reader's feelings. If our 
feelings are in favour of virtue, the novel is vir- 
tnons ; if of vic«, the novel is vidous. The great- 
ness of Clarissa is sliown by her separating herself 
from her lover, as soon as she perceives his disho- 
nourable views ; in her choosing death rather than 
a repetition of tlie outrage; in her rejection of 
tliose overtures of marriage, which a commou mind 
3iiight have accepted of, as a refnge against worldly 
dishonour ; in her firm indignant carriage, mixed 
vitli calm patience and Christian resignation, and 
ia the greatness of mind with which she views and 
enjoys the approaches of death, and her meek for- 
giveneis of her unfeeling relations."' 

These arguments, however, were not at first rea- 
dily admitted by Kicliardson's warmest admirers. 
The first four volumes of Clarissa having appeared, 
and a report having been spread that the catastrophe 
WSB to be unfortunate, many remonstrances were 
L made on the subject by those readei-s who shrunk 
I from the extreme pain inflicted by the tragical part 

' Life of RicbardBnn, yol. h, p. ISO, 
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of the narrative, and, laying aside the contempla- 
tioQ of the moral, complained, that in a professed 
iTork of amusement, the author had contrived to 
harrow up tbeir feelings to a degree that was into- 
lerably painful. Old Gibber raved on the subject 
like a profane Bedlamite ; and what was perhaps 
of more consequence to Richardson, the rumour of 
Lovelace's success, and Clarissa's death, occasioned 
Lady Bradshaigh's opening her romantic corre- 
spondence with him, under the assumed name of 
Belfour. In reply to the expostulations of the 
latter, Richardson frankly stated his own noble 
plan, of which he had too just a conception to alter 
it, in compliance with the remonstrances of bis cor- 
respondents. 

" Indeed you are not particular in your wishes 
for a happy ending, as it is called. Nor can I go 
through some of the scenes myself without being 
sensibly touched. (Did I not say that I was an- 
other Pygmalion ?) But yet I had to show, for 
example sake, a young lady struggling nobly with 
the greatest difficulties, and triumphing &om the 
best motives, in the course of distresses, the tenth 
part of which would hare sunk even manly hearts ; 
yet tenderly educated, bom to afBiience, naturally 
meek, although, where an exertion of spirit was ne- 
cessary, manifesting herself to be a true heroine."' 

Defeated in tliis point, the friends and correspond- 
ents of Richardson became even more importunate 
for the reformation of Lovelace, and the winding 
up the story by his happy union with Clarissa. On 
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this aabject also, Gibber ranted and the ladies im- 
plored, with an earnestness that seems to imply 
at once & belief that the persons in whom ttiey 
interested themselves had an existence, and that it 
was in the power of the uTiter of their memoirB 1j> 
turn their destiny which way he pleased ; and one 
damsel, eager for the conversion of Lovelace, im- 
plores Richardson to '■ save his soul ;" as if there 
had been actually a living sinner in the case, and 
his future state had literally depended on the deci- 
sion to be pronounced by her admired author. 

Against all these exposttdations Richardson hard- 
ened himself. He knew that to bestow Clarissa 
upon the repentant Lovelace would have been to 
undermine the fabric he had built. This was the 
Tery purpose which the criminal had proposed to 
liimaplf in the atrocious crime he had committed, 
and it was to dismiss him from the scene rewarded, 
not punished. The sublimity of the moral would 
have been altogether destroyed, since vice would 
have been no longer rendered hateful and miserable 
through its very success, nor virtue honoured and 
triumphant even by its degradation. The death of 
Clarissa alone could draw down on the guilty head 
of her betrayer the just and necessary retribution, 
and his guilt was of far too deep a dye to be other- 
vise expiated. Besides, the author felt, and forci- 
bly pointed out, the degradation which the fervent 
creation of his fancy must have sustained, could 
she, with all her wrongs forgotten, and with the 
duty imposed on her by matrimony, to love, ho- 
nour, and obey her betrayer, have sat down the 
commonplace good wife of her reformed rake. 
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Indeed, tliose who peruse t!ie work with iittentioD, 
1*111 perceive that the author has been careful, in 
the earlier stages of his narrative, to bar out every 
prospect of such a union. Notwithstanding the 
levitiea and constitutional good-liumour of Love- 
lace, his mind is too much perverted, his imaginatioo. 
too much inflamed, by bis own insane Quixotism, 
and, above all, liis heart is too much hardened, to 
render it possible for any one seriously to think of 
his conversion as sincere, or his union with Clarissa 
as happy. lie bad committed a crime for which he 
deserved death by the law of the country ; and 
notwithstanding' those food qualities with which 
the author has invested him, tliat he may not seem 
an actual incarnate fiend, there b no reader but 
feelg vindictive pleasure when Morden passes tho 
sword through liis body. 

On the other hand, Clarissa, reoondled to her 
violator, roust have lost, in the eye of the reader, 
that dignity, with which the refusal of his hand, 
the only poor reparation he could offer, at present 
inrestB her ; and it was riglit and fitting that a 
ereature, every way so excellent, should, as is fa- 
bled of the ermine, pine to death on acoount of the 
stain with which she had been so injuriously sul- 
lied. We cannot, consistently with the high idea 
which we have previously entertained of Jior purity 
of character, imagine her surviving the contamina- 
tion. On the whole, as Bicliardson lumself pleaded, 
Clarissa has, as the narrative presently stands, the 
greatest of triumphs even in this world — the great- 
eat, even in and after the outrage, and because of the 
outrage, ^ut any woman ever had. 
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It hag often been obserred, that tlic extreme 
•everity of the parents and relatiTes in this celebra- 
ted novel does not belong to our day, or perhaps 
«ven to Richardson's ; and tliat Clarissa's dutiAil 
acrnplea at asanming her own estate, or extricating 
Aericlf by Miss Howe's means, are driven to extre- 
Ity. Something, no doubt, is to be allowed for 
if an author, who must necessarily, in 
aunaad interest and attention, extend 
his incidents to the extreme verge of probability ; 
but, besides, it is wcU known, that at least within 
the century, the notions of the patria potestas were 
•)£ a much severer nature than those now entertaiu' 
«d. Forced marriages in tliose days did sometimes 
aetnally take place, and that in houses of consider- 
aiblerank; and the voice of public op mion had then 
loomparatiyely little effect upon great and oputem. 
dnmiltes, inhabiting their country-sears, and living 
(■mid their own dependents, where strange violences 
were sometimes committed, under the specious pre- 
text of enforcing domestic discipline. Each family 
tvaa a little tribe within itself; and the near rela- 
tions) like the ciders among the Jews, hod their 
Sanhedrim, where resolutions were adopted, a.^ 
iairs to control the free will of each individnal 
member. It is upon this family compact that the 
Ibrlowes ground the rights which tbey assert with 
40 much tyranny ; and before the changes whicli 
have slackened the bonds of relationship, we believe 
that such incidents were not infrequent. But 
whether we consider Richardson as exhibiting n 
state of manners which may have lingered in the 
rYemoto parts of England doivn to his own time, or 
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suppose that he coloured tlicm according to his own 
invention, and particularly according to his lu^h 
notions of the " awful rule and rig-ht supremacy," 
lodg«d in the head of a family, there can be no 
doubt of the spirit with which the picture is exe- 
cuted ; and particularly of the various gradations in 
which the Horluwe spirit exhibits itself, in the in- 
solent and conceited brother, the mean and envious 
sister, the stern and unrelenting^ father, softened 
down in tlie elder brother James, and again rough- 
ened and exa^erated in the old seaman Anthony, 
each of whom, in various modiiications, exhibits the 
same family features of avarice, pride, and amhi- 

Miss Howe is an admirably sketched character, 
drawn in strong contrast to that of Clarissa, yet 
■worthy of being her friend — with more of worldly 
perspicacity, though less of abstracted principle; 
and who, when they argue upon points of doubt and 
delicacy, is often able, by going directly to the 
question at issue, to start the game, while her more 
gifted correspondent does but beat the bush. Her 
high spirit and disinterested devotion for her friend, 
acknowledging, as she does on all occasions, her 
own inferiority, show her in a noble point of view; 
and though we are afraid she must have given 
honest Hickman (notwithstanding her resolutions 
to the contrary) rather an uneasy time of it after 
marriage, yet it is impossible not to think that she 
was a prize worth suffering for. 

The publication of Clarissa raised the fame of 
the author to the height. No work liad appeared 
before, perhaps none lua appeared since, contwuing 
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SO many direct appeals to the passions, stated too iii 
^ a nmnner so irresistible. And iiigli as lib reputa- 
D stood in his own country, it was even more 
Kflmlted in those of France and Germany, whose 
Baasginations are more easily excited, and their 
ssiona more easily moved by tales of fiatltions 
I, than are the cold-blooded English. Fo- 
linigners of distinction have been known to visit 
~ ad, and to enquire for the Flask-walk, 

f ffietinguished as a scene in Clarissa's history, just 
m traTellers visit the rocks of Meillerie to view the 
I'localities of Rousseau's tale of passion. Diderot 
I aied with Rousseau in heaping' incense upon the 
I ihrine of the English author. The former com- 
pares hhn to Homer, and predicts for his memory 
e honours which ace rendered to the Father 
I ef Epic poetry ; and the last, besides his well- 
r tnown burst of eloquent panegyric, records his 
^lyinion in a letter to D'Alembert : " On ii'ajamaiB 
ncore, en quelque langue que ce soit, de romun 
I Clarisse, ni m£me approcluint." ' 
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There was never, perliRps, iin nutlior who was 
not encouraged by popular applause again to ven- 
ture himself before the public ; and Richardson, 
secure, moreover, in the prepossession of a larg-e 
party of friends and admirers, was, of course, no 
exception to the general rule. 

The subject of the third and last novel of this 
eminent author seems to have been in a great de- 
gree dictated by the criticism which Clarissa had 
undergone. To his own surprise, as he assured 
his correspondents, he found that the giuety, spirit, 
and, occasionaUy, generosity of Lovelace, joined to 
his courage and ingenuity, had, in spite of his 
crimes, made him find too much grace in the eyes 
of his fair readers. He had been so studions to 
prevent this, that when he perceived his rake was 
rising into an undue and dangerous degree of favour 
with some of the young ladies of his own school, 
he threw in some darker shades of character. In 
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this, according to the eulogy of Jolinson, he wob 
«iiiuieDt]y sui;cessfiil ; but still Lovelace appeared 
too captivating In the eyes of liis fair iriends, and 
even of Lady Brudshaigh; so that notbiag remiuaed 
for the author, in point of morality, but to prepare 
with all speed un antidote to the poison which he 
}iad incautiously administered. 

With this view, the writer talked his talents to 
embody the beati ideal of a virtuous character, who 
should liave all the title to admiration which he 
could receive from wit, rank, figure, accomplish- 
ment, and fashion, yet compounded inseparably 
^th the still higher qualifications which form the 
T Tirtuoua citizen and the faithful votary of religion. 
I "Xt was with this view that Richardson produced 
.the work, originally denominated The Good Man; 
a title which, before publication, he judiciously 
exchanged for that of Sir Charles Grandison. 
It must be acknowledged, that although the 
L^thor exerted his utmost ability to succeed in the 
Kifaek which he had assumed, and, so far as detached 
b parts of the work are considered, has given marks 
of the same genius which he employed in his former 
novels, yet this last production has neither the 
simplicity of the two first volumes of Pamela, 
nor the deep and overwhelming interest of the 
inimitable Clarissa, and must, considering It as ;i 
whole, be ranked considerably beneath both these 
works. 

I The prindpal cause of failure may be perhaps 
traced to Richardson's too strong recollection of 
toe aversion which his friendly ciitics and corre- 
Rrandents bad displayed to the melancholy scenes 
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in Clarissa, in wliich, darkening and deepening as 
the Btory proceeds, his heroine is invoived, until 
the dnuntL is closed by death. He was resolved 
(perhaps) to give his readers some indemnification, 
and having formerly shown them virtue in its state 
of earthly persecution and calamity, now resolved 
to introduce her, as John Bunyan says, in her 
golden slippers, and walking abroad in the sunshine. 
But the author did not sufficiently reflect, that the 
beacon, upon an exposed headland, sending forth 
its saving light amid the rain and the storm, and 
bnming where aU around combines to its extinction, 
is a far grander and more interesting object to the 
imagination than the chandelier in a lordly hallt 
secured by walls and casements from the possibility 
even of a transient breeze agitating its brilliancy of 
lustre. 

Sir Charles Grandison is a man of large fortune, 
of rank and of family, high in the opinion of all 
who know him, and discharging with the most 
punctilious accuracy his duties in every relation of 
life. But in order to his doing so, he is accom- 
modated with aU those exterior advantages which 
command awe and attract respect, although entire- 
ly adventitious to excellence of principle. He ia 
munificent, hut liis fortune hears out his generosi- 
ty ; he is affectionate in his domestic relations, but 
the devoted attachment of his family leaves him 
DO temptation to be otherwise ; his temperament 
is averse from excess ; his passions are under the 
conunand of liis reason ; his courage Ims been so 
oflien proved, that ho can safely, and without re- 
proach of tlio world, prefer the dictates of Chris- 
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T to tlie rules of modera lionour ; uid in 
'adrenturiiig' himeelf into danger, he lias all tlie 
strength and address of Lovelace himself to trust 
tfl. Sir Charles encounters no misfortanes, and can 
hardly be said to undergo any trials. The author, 
in a word, has sent Itim forth 

K " victoriMu, 

■ Happyi and gloriaut," 

' The only diloouna to which he is exposed in tlie 
course of the seven volumes, is the doubt wbicli of 
two beautiful and accomplished women, excellent 
in disposition and liigh in rank, sister excellences 
as it were, both being devotedly attached to him, 
te ehaU be pleased to select for his bride ; and this 
with so small a shade of partiality towards either, 
that we laumot conceive liis happiness to be endan- 
gered wherever bis lot may fall, except by a gene- 
roufl compassion for her, whom he must necessa- 
■ply relinquish. Whatever other difficulties snr- 
nmd him occasionally, vanish before his courage 
address ; and he is almost secure to make 
^ends, and even conveits, of those whose macbi- 
xations may for a moment annoy him. In a word, 
Sir Charles Grandison " walks the course" without 
competition or rivahy. 

All this does well enough in a funeral sermon or 
monumental inscription, where, by privilege of 
suppressing the worst qualities and exaggerating 
the better, such images of perfection are sometimes 
presented. But in the living world, a state of trial 
and a valley of tears, snch unspotted worth, such 
unvarying perfection, is not to be met with ; and, 
what is still more important, it could not, if we sup- 
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pose it to have existence, be attended by all tlinse 
fitvOQra of fortune which are accumulated upon 
Kichardson's hero ; — and hence the fatal objection, 
of Sir Charles Grandison being the 



It is not the moral and religions er.cellence of Sir 
Charles which the reader is so much disposed to 
qnarrel with, as that, while Richardson designs to 
give a high moral lesson by the success of his hero> 
he has failed through resting that success on cir- 
cumstances which have nothing to do either with 
morality or religion, but might have been, if indeed 
they are not, depicted as the properties of Lovelace 
himself. It is impossible that any very deep lesson 
can be derived from contemplating a character, at 
once of unattainable excellence, and which is placed 
in circumstances of worldly ease and prosperity 
that render him entirely superior to temptation. 
Propose the example of Sir Charles Grandison to 
the sordid spirit, he will answer : — I will be gene- 
rous when I have such an estate : — to the unkind 
brother or the cold friend — I will be affectionate, 
(is the ready answer), when I meet such reci- 
procity of tenderness. Ask him who fears the 
reproach of the world, why he gives or accepts a 
challenge ? — I would do neither, he replies, were 
my reputation for courage established like that of 
Sir Charles Grandison. The timid may excuse 
himself for not being bold in the defence of inno- 
cence, because he has neither Sir Charles's resolu- 
tion, nor that inimitable command of his sword, 
■which enables the hero to baffle, and, in case w£ 
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I, to disarm, iiU wlio may oppose liis interfer- 
Even tlie libertine will plead diilerence of 
temperament and habits, and contend, that Sir 
Charles had all his passions under such complete 
subjugation, that lliere was no more danger of liis 
^Dg hurried off by them, than that his six long- 
■^uled horses Ehould run away with bin cliariot. He 

■ does, unqueetionably, now and then, in his commu- 
FlUcattons to Dr Bartlett and others, speak of his 

■ piturally passionate temperament as if it were still 

■ toasting; but we see so little of its effects, or 
. appears, in spite of his own report, bo 

f fttt^ly subdued and withered within him, that the 
I only purpose of the confession seems to be, the 
1 adding this trmt of modesty and liuniiliation to the 
I iDore splendid virtues of the hero. 

After aU, there may, in this reasoning, be much 
\ ff the perversity of human natorc, which is always 
ready, like Job's tempter, to dispute that worth 
which has not been proved by adversity. But it 
was human nature which the author proposed to 
instruct; and, therefore, to human nature and its 
feelings, he should have adapted his example of 
[nety and morality. 

To take the matter less gravely, and consider 
Sir Charles GrandUon as a work of amusement, it 
moit be allowed, that the interest is destroyed in a. 
great measure by the unceasing ascendency given 
to the fortune, as well as the character, of the hero. 
We feel he is too much under the special protection 
of the author to need any sympathy of ours, and 
that he has nothing to dread from all the PoUex- 
I fens, O'Haras, and so forth, in the world, so long as 
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Richardson ia decidedly l)is friend. Neither are 
our feelings mnch interested about him even wlule 
his fate is undetermined. He evinces too little 
passion, and certainly no preference, being' clearly 
ready, with heart and good-will, to marry either 
Clementina or Harriet Byron, as circaoistances 
may render most proper, and to " bow gracefiilly 
upon the hand" of the rejected lady, and bid her 

Lady Bradshaigh, the frankest of' Richardson's 
correspondents, states this objection to him in foil 
force, and without ceremony : — " Yon have made 
me bounce off my chair with reading that two good 
l^ls were in love with yonr hero, and that he was 
fond of both. I have such despicable notions of 
a divided love, that I cannot have an idea bow a 
worthy object can entert^n such a thought." The 
tmth is, that Richardson was always arguing' for 
the superiority of duty and principle over feeling, 
and, not very wisely perhaps, in an abstract ■view 
St least, set himself willingly to the task of combat- 
ing even the sentiment of honest and virtuona lore, 
conridered as a passion, although implanted by na- 
ture in our breasts for tho wisest, as well as kindest 
purposes, and leading, were it only by carrying our 
views and wishes beyond ourselves, to many more 
good consequences, under the modification of reason, 
than to evil, nnmerous as these may be, when it 
hurries us beyond reason's limits. So far did the 
author carry his contempt and defiance of Cupid, 
who had, down to his time, been the omnipotent 
ddty of romance, as even to alarm Lady Bradshaigh 
by some hypothetical arguments in favour of poly- 
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system which goes to exclude indiviilual 
with a vengeance. 
All tliis must be pardoned to the honest luid 
Idnd-hearted Richardson, partly for argument's 
sake, partly because he had very high notions of 
&e rights of the hnsband, as well as those of the 
master. Tt may be some comfort to the ladies to 
knotv, as appears from some passages in his Cor- 
Tespondence, that, like James the First of Eogland, 
despotism consisted more in theory than in prac- 
and that Mrs Richardson appears to have had 
fiill share of practical authority and control in 
[ever related to their quiet iamily. 
Regarding Sir Charles, then, merely as the 
twenty-thousand prize, which was to be dratrn by 
cither of the ladies who might be so lucky as to 
Wb it, and whose own inclinations scarcely decided 
Itim more to the one than to tlie other, it is clear 
the interest mnst rest — no very flattering thing 
fiir the fair sex — upon that predilection which the 
reader may entertain for the English or for the 
Ibdian l»dy. And with respect to Miss Byron, 
amiable as she is represented, and with qualities 
nipposed to approach nlicost to those of Clarissa in 
her happiest state, there attaches a sort of indeli- 
CBoy, of which we must suppose Clarissa, in similar 
tnrcninstances, entirely incapable. She literally 
fonaa a league in Sir Charles's &mily, and among 
haa friends, for the purpose of engaging his aftec- 
tioBB, and is contented to betray the secret of her 
own love, even when she believes it unretomed — 
a secret which every delicate mind holds so sacred 
ily to the sister of Sir Charles and old Dr 
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Bartlett, but to all her own relations, and the Lord 
knows whom besides, who are all to be edified by 
the pemsal of Sir Charles's letters. Most readers 
have felt that this conduct on Miss Byron's part, 
though designed only to elevate the hero, has the 
contrary efiect of degrading the character of the 
heroine. 

The retd heroine of the work, and the only one 
in whose fortunes we tiike a deep and decided inte- 
rest, is the unhappy Clementina, whose madness, 
and indeed her whole conduct, is sketched with the 
same exquisite pencil which drew the distresses of 
Clarissa. There are in those passages relating to 
her, upon which we do not dwell, familiar as they 
must be to all our readers, scenes which equal any 
thing that Richardson ever wrote, and which would 
alone be sufficient to rank hini with the higbeat 
name in his line of composition. These, with other 
detached passages in the work, serve to show that 
it was no diminution in Richardson's powers, but 
solely the adoption of an inferior plan, wliich ren- 
ders his two earlier works preferable to Sir Charles 
Grandison, 

The structure of Sir Charles Grandison being 
wholly different from that of Pamela andClarissa, 
enabled the author entirely to avoid, in his last 
work, some free and broad desiriptions, which 
were unavoidable while detailing the enterprises of 

Mr B or Lovelace. But though he was freed 

from all temptation to fall into indelicate warmth 
of description, a fault which the grosser age of our 
fathers endured better than ows, Richardson was 
still unfurtunate in assuming the tone of elegance 
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and of high fashion, to which, in hia last work, he 

eridently aspired. Mr B is a country squire i 

the Harlowes, a purse-proud and vulgar race ; 
Lovelace himself a roui inpoint of manners; Lord 

M has the manners and sentiments of an old 

rural gossip ; and the vivacity of Miss IFowe often 
approaches to vulgarity. Many models must Iiave 
heen under the observant eye of Ricliardson, exten- 
sive as his acquaintance was through all, excepting 
the highest circle of fashion, from whicli he might 
have drawn snch characters, or at least have hor- 
rowed their manners and language. 

But our author's aspiring to trace the manners 
of the great, as in Sir Charles Granduon, has 
called down the censure of an unquestionable judge, 
and who appears, in his case, disposed to he a severe 
critic. Lady Mary Wortley Montagne, in her 
"ininiitable Lelterx, has the following passages : — 
** His Anna Howe and Charlotte Grandison are 
recommended as patterns of charming pleasantry, 
and applauded by his saint-like dames, who mis- 
take folly for wit and hnraour, and impudence and 
ill-nature for spirit and fire. Charlotte behaves 
like a humorsome child, and should hare heen used 
like one, and whipped in the presence of her friendly 
confederate, Harriet — He (Richardson) has no 
idea of the manners of high life ; his old Lord 

M talks in the style of a country justice, and 

his virtuous young ladies romp like the wenches 
round a May-pole. Such liberties as pass between 
Mr Lovelace and his cousins, are not to he excused 
by the relation. I should have been much asto- 
lushed if Lord Denbigh should have offered to kiss 
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me ; and I dare swear, Lord Trentham never 
attempted such impertinence to you." ' 

It is no disrespect to Ricliardson to say, that he 
conld not have had many opportunities of seeing 
the manners of high life ; fur society is formed 
upon principles different entirely from a selection 
«f the best imA wisest men ; and the author's con- 
dition, though far from heing low, indigent^ or dis- 
respectable, placed him in a humbler and happier 
rank. But there isonesort of good-breeding which 
is natoral and unchangeable, and another, which, 
consisting of an acquaintance with the evanescent 
manners and fasbiong of the day, is merely conven- 
tional, and is perpetually changing, like the modes 
of dress observed in the same circles. The prin- 
ciples of the first are imprinted in every bosom of 
ttaise and delicacy. But to be ignorant of die 
latter, only shows that an author is not very con- 
versant with the society where those flitting rules 
are observed, or, what may be equally the case, is 
incapable of tracing their chiingeful and fading 
hues. To transgress the rules of natural good- 
breeding, or to represent characters by whom they 
shonld be practised as doing so, is a want of taste 
wliicb must adhere as a blemish to the work so long 
as it is read. But crimes against conventional good- 
breeding run a prescriptive course, and cease to be 
observed when the rules transgressed have, accord- 
ing to the usual mutability of fashion, been super- 
seded by others. Such errors are like Livy's pata- 
vinity,which became imperceptible to latter readers. 

I Work! of Ladf HaTj Worllcy MoutBgue, voL iv., p. 18S. 
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ftwasTiatnralthat a person of Lady Mary Wortley 
[.Montague's taste and rank should be shocked at 
f Ae want of decoram which she complains of, but 
distance of time we are not sofBciently 
r acquainted with tlie fashions of George the Second's 
I reign to share her displeasure. We know in gene- 
ral, that salutation continued for a long period to be 
permitted by fashion, as much as the more lately 
ficeosed freedoms of shaking hands and offering- 
Ae arm ; and with this general knowledge it is of 
Stde consequence to ns, at what particular year of 
God men of quality were restrained from kissing' 
iheir consins, or whether Richardson lias made an 
I anachronism in that important matter. The merit 
of Lovelace, considered as a portrait, remains to 
same, notwithstanding that wig, which is 
I now frozen to his head amid his sentimental attend- 
I ance in the ivy-coppice, and anon skimmed into the 
I fre when he receives the fatal news of Clarissa's 
t'4eath. We think as little of dress or fashion as 
I Mien we gaze on the portraits of Vandyke, with- 
it asking whether the mff and the sleeve be or he 
t preusely of the cut of the period. Lovelace, 
pirhether exactly corresponding to the minute fa- 
KAiosB of his own time or no, continues equally to 
Im what he is described in the nervous language of 
Johnson, in his Life of Roice. " The character of 
Iiothario seems to have been expanded by Rich- 
ardson into that of Lovelace ; hut ho has excelled 
his original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lo- 
thario, with gaiety whiuli cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot he despised, retains too much 
of the spectator's kindness. It was in the poww 
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e esteem and 



of Ricbardaon alone, to teai'h u 

detestation ; to make virtiiou: 

power all the benevolence which wit, and elegance, 

and courage, naturally excite; and to lose at laat 

the hero in the villain.'" 

Still, however, it is impossible altogether to vin- 
dicate Richardson Itodi Lady Alary's charge, or to 
pronounce him wholly guiltless of trespassing upon 
the essence of good -breeding, as well as upon its 

temporary rules and modifications. Lady G 

ias as much horse-play in her rtullery as Miss 
Howe, and her lord is a double of Mr Hickman. 
Now there ought to have been a difl«rence betwixt 
the vivacity of a country-bred young lady, trained 
up under a sufficiently vulgar mother, and that of 
Miss Grandison, who had always lived in the very 
first society ; and this Lady Mary has a just right 
to complain of. 

There is a fault also attaches to the manners of 
Sir Charles Grandison himself, though doubtless 
intended as a model of elegance and courtesy. The 
very care which the author has taken to deck his 
manners and conversation with every becoming 
grace of action and words, has introduced a heavy 
formality, and a sort of ilonrishing politeness, into 
his whole person and deportment. His manner, in 
short, seems too much studied, and his talk too 
stiSy complimentary, too like a printed hook, to 
use a Scottish phrase, to permit us to associate the 



1 Life of Richardson, vol. L, p. KB. ['' Aa (o CI 
IfBTe Va those who can r«ad it to judge and dispute. 
□ot do th« one, and am consequently not qualified 
other."— Bybom, vol. ii.,p. iWLi.j 
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J of gentlemanlike ease and affability, either 
^wjth the one or the other. We believe this objec- 
tion has been very generally entertwned by the 
fiiir aex, for whose protection the laws of politeness 
are introduced, and who must therefore be the best 
judges how far they are u>inplied with. 

Notwithstanding' these imperfections, and the 
disadvantage which a new work always sustains 
at first comparison with its predecessors, Richard- 
son's fame was not diminished by the publication of 
ids Sir Charles Grandison, and his fortune would 
have been increased but fur a mercantile fraud, of 
a nature peculiarly audacious. By some means 
which he could not detect, slieet after sheet of the 
work as it passed tlie press was stolen from the 
author's printing-house, and sent to Dublin, where, 
availing themselves of the relations between the 
two countries as they tlien stood, some unprincipled 
booksellers prepared an Irish edition of tlie book, 
which they were thus enabled to bring into the 
market as soon as tlie author, and, by underselling 
hint, greatly limited his deserved profits. Richard- 
son appears in rain to have sought redress for this 
injustice by means of his correspondents in Ireland.' 
The union with the sister kingdom has, among 
other beneficial effects, had that of rendering such 
frauds impossible in future ; and in that respect 
has been of the greatest service to literature. 

t history of Richardson's pro- 
Lrioctions, and suth was its conclusion. It is only 

, that, besides his three ccle- 
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brated novels, he completed that collection of Pa- 
miliar Letters, the commencement of which led the 
way to Pamela — " A ■work," says Mrs Barbauld, 
« usually found in the servant's drawer, but whicb 
when BO found, has not unfrequently detained the 
eye of the mistress, wondering all tho while by 
what secret charm she was induced to turn over a 
book, apparently too low for her perusal, and that 
charm was — Richardson." This work, which wo 
have never seen, is said, by the same authority, 
to illustrate the extreme acouracy with wludi 
Richardson had attended to all the duties of life. 

Richardson also wrote, in order to assist Dr 
Johnson, the ninety-seventh number of the RiBK' 
hler, which the editor ushered in by the following 
deserved encomium : — " The reader is indebted for 
this day's entertainment to an author from whom 
the age haa received g^'eater favours, who has 
enlarged the knowledge of human nature, and 
taught the passions to more at the command of 



' [Nmnlier 97 Lairs thi form of a. letter, to lie Editor of 
the Rambler, entitled, " Adrice la Unmarried Ladies. " IiTr 
Croker says, "Lady Bradshaigh, one of Mr JlichBrdsan's 
female sycophants, thus addresses -him on the au1»ject of this 
letters ■ Afswdaysago, I waspleosed withhearinga verysBD- 
wbla lady greatly pleased with the Rambler, No. 9T. She hap- 
pened to be in toim when it was published ; and I asked if 
she knew who was thennthor ? She said, ■' it whs sappoaed to 
Iwonswba was concerned in the Spectator, it being much 
IMter written than any of the Rumliers." I wanted to say 
who was really the author, but durst not, without yoor per. 
misdon.'— JiicA. Cor., vol, -vi., p. 109 — It was probably ™ 
■ome iDch aalhority that Mr Fnyne told Mr Chalmers 
{Brit. SM.,yoLsIi.,p. 14,) that No. 97 was 'the only paper 
ivbich had a prosperous sale, anA was popular," The flatteries 
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In our detailed remarks on Richardson's several 
novels, we have, as usual, anticipated much which 
we otherwise had to say concerning his general 
merits as an author. It will he to his immortal 
praise, that he was perhaps the first in this line of 
fictitious narrative, who threw aside the trappings 
of romance, with all its extravagance, and appealed 
to the genuine passions of the human heart. The 
circumstances which led him to descend from the 
stilts of homhast into the walks of nature, are 
descrihed in his own account of the origin of 
Pamela^ and he quickly discovered that it was not 
in humhle life only that those feelings exist wliich 
find sympathy in every reader's bosom ; for, if the 
S3rmpathy which the distresses and the magna- 
nimity of Clarissa excite, be not universal, we 
cannot envy those who ai*e proof against their 
charm. 

Richardson was well qualified to be the disco- 
verer of a new style of writing, for he was a cau- 
tious, deep, and minute examinator of the human 
heart, and, like Cooke or Parry, left neither head, 
bay, nor inlet behind him, until he had traced its 
soundings, and laid it down in his chart, with all 
its minute sinuosities, its depths, and its shallows. 
Hence the high, and, comparatively considered, 
perhaps the undue superiority assigned by Johnson 

'vrhich Richardson's cotei'ie lavished on him and all his works 
were quite extravagant. The paper is rather a poor one.** 
— Ceoker's 5o*ireZZ. — NotCi vol. i., p. 178.] 

VOL. ni. E 
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to Richardson over Fielding, ago^inst whom the 
Doctor seems to have entertained some prejudice- 
In one passage he asserts, that " there is more 
knowledge of the human heart in one letter of 
Richardson's than in all Tom Jones'' '- And in 
another, he thus expl^ns the proposition : " There 
is all the difference in the world between charac- 
ters of nature and characters of manners, and there 
is this difference between the characters of Fielding 
and those of Richardson. Characters of manners 
are very entertaining ; but they ai-e to he under- 
stood hyamore superficial observer tlian characters 
of nature, where a man must dive into the recesses 
of the human heart." Again, in comparing these 
two distinguished authors, the critic uses this illus- 
tration, — " that there was as great a difference 
between them, as between a man who knew how a 
watch was made, and a man who could tell the 
hour hy looking at the dial-plate>" ' Dissenting as 
we do from the conclusions to be deduced from Ur 
Johnson's simile, we would rather so modify it oa to 
describe both authors as excellent mechanics ; the 
time-pieces of Richardson showing a great deal of 
the internal work by which the index is r^ulated ; 
while those of Fielding merely point to the hour of 
the day, being all that most men desire to know. 
Or, to take a more manageable comparison, the 
analogy betwixt the writings of Fielding and Rich- 
nrdson resembles that which free, bold, and true 
!iketches bear to paintings that have been v«y 
minutely laboured, and which, amid their excel- 

• [Bo9weU-i Llfeof Johnson, Crokcr-sedition,la3I, vol. a, 
p. 49] 
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I^fDoe^ stOl exhibit some of the heaviness ihat almost 
slw«f&' attosds the highest degree of finishing. 
This^ indeed) ia admitted hy Johnson himself, in: 
ln»- reply to the ohserration of the Hononrable 
Thomas Ersidne, that Richardson was tedious.^ — 
**'Why, SIT, if yon were to read Richardson for the 
fltoiy, your impedenoe would be so mndi fretted, 
that you would hang yourself. But you must read^ 
him for the sentiment, and consider the story only 
as giving oooanon to the sentiment.'' Were we to; 
tnuiriate the controversy into plain language^ itr 
might be summed up in pronouncing the works of 
Richardson the more instruotiye, and the more 
deeply affecting, those of Fielding the more amu- 
sing ; and thst a reader might select the one or the 
otifer for hi» studies, according to Tony Lumpkin's 
phrase, as he felt himself *' in a concatenation 
accordingly ; " — ^widi this difference, however, that 
he who would laugh with Fielding^ may open Tom' 
Jane9 at a venture ; but he who would weep with 
Richardson, must be content to read through many 
pages^ until: his mind is in the mood fittest to appre- 
ciate the pathetic scenes introduced'by a succession 
of minute and highly laboured details. This no 
doubt frequently occasions a suspension of the 
nanvlive^ in order to afford time for the minute 
defihestion of character. " Richardson himself has 
eiqdained Us principle," as is well observed by Mr^ 
I>'Ittaeli«^ ''If," he tells us, '< I give speeches 

* (••Tfee c«i«iire,''8ay8 Mr D'lsraeU, " which the Shakspeare 
ofnoT^sts hat incurred for the tedious procrastination and 
tile minute details of bis fable ; bis slow unfolding characters^ 
and the slightest gestures of his personages, is extremely un- 
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aiid conversations, I ought to give them justly, for 
the humours and persons of characters cannot be 
known, unless I repeat vhat they say, and their 
manner of saying it." Tliis process of miniuture 
painting has, however, its hounds; and many read- 
ers will he disposed to acquiesce in the remark of 
D'Alembert, — " La Nature est bonne a imiteVf ■mats 
ntmpasjmqu'A I'ennui."^ 

It is impossible to tell whether Richardson's 
peculiar and circumstantial mode of narrative arose 
entirely out of the mode in which he evolves his 
story by the correspondence of the acturs, or 
ivhether his early partiality for letter-writting- was 
not rather founded upon his innate love of detail. 
But these talents and propensities must have borne 
upon and fortified each other. To the letter-writei' 
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ndaiiti^lTectB? When ' 



Whenever the narraliTe u rapid, wDiuli so macli delighU gu- 
perllciBl readers, the cliaractcrs cannot be very minnlety fea- 
tured ; and tbe writer who alms to inBtnict, (si Kichu'dHiii 
avowedly did,) by the glow and eloquence of his feelings must 
often aacrllice to this liis lorsl description. Richardson him- 
self has given us the principle that guided him in composing. 
He tells us, ' Iflgivt spsechei,' &c."— Ctti-iosiHa ofLiitrattirt. ] 
> [•' D'Alembert was a great mathematician. Hia literary 
Uste vras extremely cold; he ttbs not worthy of reading 
Richardson. The volumes, ifhe ever read them, must have 
fallen from his hnnda. The delicate and subtle turnings, thosi! 
fahlsof the human heart, which require so nice a (ouch, wasa 
problem which the mnthemaliclan could never solve. There 
ia no other demonstration in the human heart, but an appeal 
to ill feelings ; and what are tlie calculHtitig feelings of an 
arithmetician of lines and curves ? He therefore declared of 
Kichardion, that 'La Natarc at botme,^ ^c''— D'tau^iU. — 

aid.1 
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every event is recent, and is described while imme* 
diately under the eye, without a corresponding 
degree of reference to its relative importance to 
what has past and what is to come. All is, so to 
speak, painted in the foreground, and nothing in 
the distance. A game at whist, if the subject of a 
letter, must be detailed as much at length as a 
debate in the House of Commons, upon a subject 
of great national interest ; and hence, perhaps, that 
tendency to prolixity, of which the readers of Rich- 
ardson frequently complain. 

There is an additional advantage, tending to the 
isame disagreeable impression, since it requires that 
incidents must be, in many instances, detailed again 
«nd again, by the various actors, to their different 
correspondents. If this affords the opportunity of 
placing the characters, each in their own peculiar 
light, and contrasting their thoughts, plans, and 
sentiments, that advantage is at least partly balan- 
ced, by arresting the progress of the story, which 
stands still while the characters show all their 
paces, like horses in the manege, without advancing 
a yard. But then it gives the reader, as Mrs 
Barbauld well remarks, the assurance of being 
thoroughly acquainted with those in whose fate he 
is to be interested. In consequence of this, adds 
that accomplished lady, '^ our feelings are not tran- 
^sient, elicited here and there by a pathetic stroke, 
but we regard his characters as real personages, 
whom we know and converse with, and whose fate 
remains to be decided in the course of events."' The 

'^ Life of Richardson, toI. i., p. 82. 
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minute style of Richardson is accordingly attended 
vith this peculiar advantage, tliat as strong a light 
as con be necessary is thrown on every personage 
who advances on the scene, and that we have as 
distinct an idea of the individual and peculiar iJui' 
xactffl? of every female in Mrs ISinclair'a family 
whom it is necessary to name ; of tlie greedy and 
liypDnritical Joseph Leman ; of the phiiuible Cap- 
tain Singleton ; and of Lovelace's other agents, .as 
we liave of Lovelace himself. The character of 
Colonel Morden, for example, although we see so 
little of him, is quite individual. He is high-spi- 
rited, hold, and skilful at his weapon ; a man of 
the world and a man of honour ; neither violent 
enough to precipitate hia revenge, nor forbearing 
enough to avoid grasping it when the fitting op- 
portunity offers. The awe with which he is re- 
garded by the Harlowes even before his appearance, 
the respect which Clarissa entertfuns for him as a 
natural proteotor, prepares us for his approach as 
lie enters on the scene, like the Avenger of Blood ; 
too late, indeed, to save Clarissa, but a worthy vin- 
dicator of her wrongs, and a no less worthy con- 
queror of Lovelace. Whatever piety and forbearance 
there is in his cousin's last charge to such a man as 
Colonel Morden, we cannot for a moment be either 
BUiprised or sorry that it is disobeyed. 

It must not be overlooked, that, by the circum- 
Btantial detail of minute, trivial, and even uninte- 
vesUng circumstances, the author gives to bis fiction 
an air of reality that can scarcely otherwise be -ob- 
t^ned. In every real narrative, he who tells it, 
dwells upon slight and inconsiderable circumstan- 
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<;es,Tio ofiierwise interesting than became theyjore 
associated in his mind with the more important 
events which he desires to communicate. Be Foe, 
who understood, and availed himself on all occa- 
sions -of this mode of garnishing an imaginary his- 
tory with all the minute accompaniments which 
distinguish a true one, was scarce a greater master 
of this peculiar art, than was our author Richard- 
son. 

Still, wifh all these advantages, which so pecu- 
liaiUy adapted llie mode of carrying on the story 
by epistolary correspondence to Richardson's pecu- 
liar genius, it has its corresponding defects. In 
order t^t all may be written, which must be known 
for the purpose of the narrative, the characters 
must i&equently write, when it would be more na- 
tural for them to be acting — ^must frequently write 
what it is not natural to write at aU— ^nd must 
at all times write a great deal oftener, and a great 
deal more, than one would now think human life 
has time for. But these arguments did not proba- 
bly weigh much with Richardson, an inveterate 
letter-writer from his youth upwards, and himself 
certainly as indefatigable (we had almost said for- 
midable) a correspondent as any of the characters 
he has drawn. ' 

Richardson was himself aware of the hnrariance 
of bis imagination, and that he was sometimes apt 
to exceed the patience of the reader. He indulged 
his own vein, by writing without any fixed plan, 
and at great length, which he afterwards curtailed 
and compressed ; so that, strange as it may seem, 
ius compositicms were reduced almost one-half in 
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point of size before they were committed to tlie 
In his two first novels, he showed mudi 
attention to the plot ; and though difiiise and prolix 
in ijairation, can never be said to be rambling or 
desultory. No characters are introduced, bnt foi- 
the purpose of advancing the plot ; and there are 
but few of those digressive didogiies and disserta- 
tions with which Sir Charles Granditon abounds. 
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e may be said of 
s upon reli- 
gious and moral topics, which compose so great a 
port of the work, that a venerable old lady, whom 
we well knew, when in advanced age she became 
subject to drowsy fits, chose to hear Sir Charlcx 
Grandison read to her as she sat in her elbow- 
chair, in preference to any other work, " because," 
said she, " should I drop asleep in course of the 
reading, I am sure when I awake, I shall have lost 
none of the story, but shall find the party, where I 
left; them, conversing in the cedar-parlour." — It is 
probable, after all, that the prolixity of Richardson, 
wluch, to our giddy-paced times, is the greatest 
fault of his writing, was not such an objection to 
his contemporaries. Those who with patience had 
studied rant and bombast in the folios of Scuderi, 
could not readily tire of nature, sense, and genius. 
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In the octavos of Richardson. But a modem reader 
may be permitted to wish that Clarissa had been 
a good deal abridged at the beginning, and Sir 
Charles Grandison at the end ; that the last two 
volumes of Pamela had been absolutely cancelled, 
and Uie second much compressed. And, upon the 
-wliole, it might be desired that many of those tri- 
vial details of dresses and decorations, which relish, 
to say truth, of the mantua-makers' shops in which 
Richardson made his first efforts at composition, 
were altogeUier abolished, especially where they are 
put into tlie letters of sensible persons, or imper- 
tinently thrust upon us during the currency of a 
scene of passion. It requires the recollection of 
Richardson's highest powers to maintain our re- 
spect for him, where he makes Lovelace, amidst all 
his triumph at Clarissa's elopement, describe her 
dress to Belford, from top to toe, with all the pro- 
fessional accuracy of a man-milliner. But it is 
ungracious to dwell on defects, redeemed by so 
many excellences. 

The style of Richardson was of that pliable and 
facile kind,*which could, with slight variety, be 
adapted to what best befitted his various person- 
ages. When he wrote in his higher characters, 
it was copious, expressive, and appropriate, but, 
through the imperfection of his education, not al- 
ways strictly elegant, nor even accurate. During 
his life, the common cant as usual was, that he re- 
ceived assistance, which, as a practical admission 
of personal incompetence to the task they have un- 
dertaken, we believe few men of reputed talent 
^ould stoop to accept of. It is now known that 
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he wrote Iub whole works without any each ^fl, 
excepting the Ode to Wisdom by Mrs Carter, end 
a number of Latia quotations, fornished by & learn- 
ed friend to bedizen the epistle of Elias Brand. 

The power of Richardson's painting in his deeper 
Bcenes of tragedy, never has been, and probftbly 
HBTer will be, excelled. Those of distressed inno- 
oenoe, be in the history of Clarissa and Clementina, 
rend the very heurt ; and few, jeulons of manly 
equanimity, shoidd re^ them fur the lirst time in 
presence of society. In others, where the surne 
heroines, and particnlarly Clarissa, display a noble 
elevation of soul, rising above earthly oonsiderations 
and earthly oppression, the reader is perliaps as 
much elevated towards a pure sympathy with vir- 
tue and religion, as uninspired composition can 
r^se him. His scenes of unmiKcd horror, as the 
deaths of Belton and of the inliunous Sinclair, ore 
as dreadful as the former are elevating' i and they 
.are directed to the same noble purpose, increasing' 
our fear and hatred of vice, as the former ore qua- 
lified to augment our love and veneration of virtue. 
In this respect Fielding might have paid to Rich- 
ardson's genius the just tribute, which, after much 
depreciation of his talents in olher respects. Dry- 
den rendered to Otway — " Yet he succeeds in 
moving the passions, which I cannot do." 

The lighter qualities of the novelist were less 
proper to this distinguisiied author tlion those 
-which are allied to tragedy. Yet not even in these 
was Biahordson deficient ; and his sketches of this 
kind displ^ the same accurate knowledge of hu- 
numity manifested in his higher efforts. Hie comedy 
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is not overstrained ; he never •steps beyond itse 
bounds of nature, and never sacdfioes truth :«nd 
probability to brilliancy of efiect. Without what 
is properly termed wit, the author possessed live- 
Jiness and .gaiety sufStcient to colour 'Aose comic 
scenes ; andtiioughhe is never, like his rival Field- 
ing, irresistibly ludicrous, nor indeed ever essays to 
be SQ, there is a fund o£ quaint drollery pervades 
his lighter sketdies, which renders them -very 
agreeable to the reader. 

Without a complete copy of the Works of this 
•distinguished and truly English classic, a collection 
would be deplorably deficient ; yet the diange of 
taste and of fashion, from the causes we have fredy 
stated, has thrown a temporary shade over Rich- 
turdson's popularity.^ Or, perhaps, he may, in the 

1 [« The elegant and fascinating productions which honour- 
ed the name of novel, those which Richardson, Mackenzie, 
and Burney gave to the public; of which it was the object ta 
exalt virtue and degrade vice; to which no fault could be 
olgected, unless that they unfitted here and there a romantic 
mind for the common intercourse of life, while they refined 
perhaps a thousand whose faculties could better bear the fair 
ideal which they presented— these have entirely vanished from 
the shelves of the circulating library. It may indeed be fair- 
ly alleged in defence of those who decline attempting this 
higher and more refined species of composition, that the soil 
was in some degree exhausted by over-cropping — that the 
multitude of base and tawdry imitations obscured the merit 
of the few which are tolerable, as the overwhelming blaze <^ 
hlue, red, green, and yellow, at the exhibition, vitiates our 
taste for the few good paintings which show their modest huea 
upoo its walls. The public was indeed weary of the protract- 
ed embarrassments of lords and ladies who spoke such lan- 
guage as was never spoken, and still more so of the see-saw 
corresipondeiice between the sentimental Lady Lucretia and 
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preaent generation, be only paying, by comparative 
neglect, the price of the very high ri.'pntntioii which 
he enjoyed during his own age. For if immorta- 
Lty, or any thing approaching to it, is granted to 
authors, and to their works, it seems only to be on 
the conditions assigned to that of Nourjahad, in 
the beautiAil Eastern tale, that they shail be liable 
to occosioual intervals of slumber and comparative 
oblivion. Yet oniler all these disadvantages, the 
genius of Richnrdson must be ever acknowledged 
to have done honour to the language in which he 
wrote, and his manly and virtuous appliciition of 
Ills talents to have been of service to morality, and 
to human nature in general. 

the witty MIm CBTolinej who batlledored il Id (he pnthetio 
undlhe livdy, lilti! Morion and RejQolds on Ihe et»ge."— 
Quartertif Satieai, Mty, ISIO, p. 310.] 
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HENRY FIELDING. 

Of all the works of imagination, to which English 
genius has given origin, the writings of Henry 
Fielding are, perhaps, most decidedly and exclu- 
sively her own. They are not only altogether 
beyond the reach of translation, in the proper sense 
and spirit of the word, but we even question, 
whether they can be fully understood, or relished 
to the highest extent, by such natives of Scotland 
and Ireland, as are not habitually and intimately 
acquainted with the characters and manners of Old 
England. Parson Adams, Towwouse, Partridge^ 
above all. Squire Western, are personages as pecu- 
liar to England, as they are imknown to other 
countries. Nay, the actors, whose characters are of 
a more general cast, as AUworthy, Mrs MiUer, 
Tom Jones himself, and almost all the subordinate 
agents in the narrative, have the same cast of 
nationality, which adds not a little to the verisimi- 
litude of the tale. The persons of the story live ia 
England, travel in England, quarrel and fight in 
^England; and scarce an incident occurs, without 
its being fnarked by something which could not 
well have happened in any other country. This 
nationality may be ascribed to the author's own 
habits of life, which rendered him conversant, at 
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different periods, with all the various classes of~ 
Knglish society, specimens of which lie has selected 
with inimitable spirit of uhoiue and description, for 
the amusement of liis reaxlers. Like many other 
men of talent, Fielding was unfortunate, — his life 
1VBS a life of imprudence and uncertainty ; but it 
waa while passing from the high society to which 
he was bom, to that of the lowest and most miscel- 
laneous kind to which his ibrtune condemned him, 
that he acquired the extended familiarity with the 
English character, in every rank and aspect, which 
haamade his name immortal as a painter of national 
manners. 



ffENKY FiELDixo, horn 22d AprU, 1707, was 
of noble descent, the third son of General Edmimd 
Fielding, himself the third son of the Hon. John 
Fielding, who was the fifth son of WiUiam, Earl 
of Denbigh, who died in 1655. Our author was 
naariy connected with the ducal family of Kingston, 
which hoasted a brighter ornament than rank or 
titles could bestow, in the wit and beauty of the 
celebrated Lady Afary Wortley Montague. The 
mother of Henry Fielding was a daughter of Judge 
Child, the first wife of liis fiither the General. 
Henry wag the only son of this marri^c ; but he 
had tour sisters of the full blood, of whom Sarah, 
thm third, was distinguished as an authoress Ly 
the history of David Sbnple, and other litercuy 
attempts. General Fielding married a second time, 
after the death of his first lady, and had a numerous 
&mily, one of whom is well remembered as a judge 
«f poIioB] by the title of Sir John Fielding. It is 
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most probable, that tbe expense attending so Iai^v* 
a family, together with a natural thoughtless 
disposition on the part of his father, occanoned 
Henry's being early thrown into those precarious 
circumstances, witli wliich, exi.«pting^ at brief inter- 
Tala, he oontinaed to struggle through life. 

After receiving the rudiments of education from 
the Rev. !&lr Oliver, who is supposed to have fur- 
nished him with the outline of Parson Tmlliber'e 
diaracter. Fielding was removed to Eton, where he 
became imbued deeply with tliat love of classic 
literature, whiuh may be traced through oU his 
worlu. As his father destined him to the bar, be 
was sent irom Eton to study at Leyden, where he 
is said to have given earnest attention to the dvil 
law. Had he remained in this regular coarse of 
study, the comits woidd probably have gained a 
lawyer, and the world would liavc lost n man of 
genius ; but the circumstances of General Fielding 
determined the clance in favour of posterity, 
though perhaps against liis son. Remittances &iled, 
and the yoxmg student was compelled to return, at 
the age of twenty, to plunge into the dissipatioQaf 
London, without a monitor to warn, or a friend t» 
support him. General Fielding, indeed, promised 
his son an allowance of two hundred pounds a- 
year; but ijiis, as his son used to say, " any one 
might pay who woidd." It b only necessary to 
add, that Fielding was tall, handsome, and well- 
proportioned, had an expressive oountenanco, and 
possessed, with an uncommonly strong constitution, 
a keen relish of pleasure, with the power of enjoying 
' e present moment, and tru'iting to chance for the 
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future, — and the reader has before him snfficieil 
pounds to estimate the extent of his improvidence 
and distress. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, his 
kinswoman, and early a<:qua,intance, baa traced his 
temperament, and its consequences, in a few lines ; 
and no one who can use her words, would willingly 
employ his own. 

" I am sorry for Henry Flelriing'B dwiih,' says her I»dy- 
Bhl|i. in one of her Inttera, upun rwelvlng LnforouiLian of that 
cvrm, " not aa}y sx 1 shall read no more of his writings, bat 
bHrauiB I bolleve he lo3( more than others, as no man enjojed 
]ir^ more Ihnii he did ; though fevr had leas occasion to do ao, 
tile highMt of his preferment being raking in the lowest links 

neitus emplopaent, to he one of the Btaff-offieera that conduct 
Ihi^ nocturnal weddlnga. HL^ happy constitution (even when 
be had, with great pains, half demolished it) made him forget 
^Tery evil, when he was before a Teni son-past j, or over a Hask 
of chumpalgne ; and lam persuaded be has known more hnppj 
inuinenia than any prince upon earth. His natural spiilta 
garK him rapture with bis CDok-mald, and cheerfulness when 
hi! was starving in a garret. There was a great simiUtuds 
between his chamcter and that of Sir Itlebord Steele. He 
had (he advantage, both in learning, and, in my opinion, ge- 
niris; they both agreed in wanting money, in apiteof all their 

been HI eWensive as their Imagination ; yet each of them vras 
•D formed for happiness, it is pity he was not Immortal." 

Some resources were necessary for a man of 
pleasure, and Fielding found them in his pen, ba- 
ring, as he used to say himself, no alternative, but to 
bo a hackney writer, or a hackney coadiman. He 
at first employed himself in writing for the theatre, 
then in high reputation, having recently eng^ed 
the talents of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanburgh, 
and Farqidiar. Fielding's comedies and farces 
were brought on tbe stage in hasty succession ; and 
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play after play, to the number of eighteen, sunk or 

swam on the theatrical sea, betwixt the years 1727 

and 1 736. None of these are now known or read, 

excepting' the mock-tragedy of Tma Thumb, the 

translated play of The Miser, and the farces of The 

[ Jiock-Doctor and Intriguing Chamher-Maid ; and 

[ 'yet they are the productions of an author unriralled 

I tot his conception and illustratioa of character in 

, tfae kindred walk of imaginary narrative. 

Fielding, the first of Britiah novelists, for such 
« may snrely be termed, has thus added his name 
to that of Le Sage and others, who, eninmt for 
fictitious narration, have either altogether tailed in 
r dramatic attempts, or at least hare fallen far 
short of that degree of excellence which might 
bave been previously augured of them. It is hard 
to fix upon any plausible reason for a f^lure, which 
' bas occurred in too many instances to be the opcra- 
I tioii of mere chance, especially since d priori one 
' would think the same talents necessary for both 
valks of literature. Force of character, strength of 
espression, felicity of conD'ast and utuation, a well- 
eonstructed plot, in which the developcnieut is at 
L once natur^ and unexpected, and where the inte- 
rest is kept uniformly alive, till summed np by the 
eatastrc^be — all these are requisites as essential to 
I the labour of the novelist, as to that of tlic drama- 
, tist, and, indeed, appear to comprehend the sum of 
I the qualjti«B necessary to success in both depart- 
\ meots. Fielding's biographcTB have, in this parti- 
ioatanoe, explained his lack of theatrical 
I mccess, as arising entirely from the careless haste 
VTith wiiich he huddled i^ his dramatio compoai- 

TOL. III. E 
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tiona ; It being no uncommon tiling' with him to 
fiuisli an act or two in a morning-, and to write out 
whole scenes upon the paper in which his faTOurite 
tabacoo had been wrapped up. Neg-Iigence of this 
kind wUI no doubt give rise to great ineqniUittes in 
the productions of an author, so careless of Us re^ 
pntation ; but will scarcely account for on attribute 
.something like dulness, which pervades Fielding's 
plays, and which is rarely found in those works 
which a man of genius throws off " at a heat," to 
use Dryden's expression, in prodigal self-reliance 
on his internal resources. Neither are vre at all 
disposed to believe, that an author so careless as 
Fielding, took much more pains in labouring his 
nereis, than in composing his plays ; and we are, 
therefore, compelled to seek some other and more 
gener^ reason for the inferiority of the latter. This 
may perhaps be found in tbe nature of those two 
studies, which, intimately connected as they seem 
to be, are yet naturally distinct in some very essen- 
tial particulars ; so much so as to Tindicat« the 
general opinion, tikat he who applies himself with 
eminent success to the one, becomes, in some de- 
gree, unqualified for the other ;— like the artisan, 
who, by a particular turn for excellence in one me- 
chanical department, loses the habit of dexterity 
necessary for acquitting himself with equal reputa- 
tion in another ; or as the artist, who has dedicated 
hutwelf to tlie use of water-colours, is usually less 
distinguished by his skill in oil-painting'. 

It is the object of the novel-writer, to place before 
the reader aa full and accurate a representation of 
the eventB which he relates, as can he done by tho 
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mere jbrce of an excited imagination, witlinut tlie 
Cgistance of material objects. His sole appeal is 
B to the world of fency and of ideas, and in 
g consists his strength and his weakness, his po- 
rty and his wealth. He cannot, like the painter, 
!iit a ybible and tangible representation of his 
a and his woods, his palaces and his castles ; 
t, by awakening the imagination of a congenial 
ider, he places before his mind's eye, landscapes 
lirer than those of Claude, and wilder tlian those 
Ff Salvator. He cannot, like the dramatist, present 
before onr living eyes the heroes of former days, or 
r the beaatiiiil creations of Ids own fancy, embodied 
[ jn the grace and majesty of Kemble or of Siddona ; 
I tnit he can teach his reader to conjnre up forma 
1 more dignified and beautiful than theirs. The 
e difference follows him through every branch 
L «f his art. The author of a novel, in short, has 
neither stage nor scene-painter, nor company of 
comedians, nor dresser, nor wardrobe ; words, ap- 
plied with the best of his skill, must supply all 
that these bring to the assistance of the dramatist. 
Action, and tone, and gesture, the smde of the 
lover, the frown of the tyrant, the grimace of the 
'buffoon, — all must be told, for notliing can be shown. 
Thus, the very dialogue becomes mixed with the 
narration ; for he must not only tell what the cha- 
racters actually said, in which his task is the same 
as that of the dramatic author, but must also describe 
the tone, the look, the gesture, with which their 
speech was accompanied, — telling, in short, all 
which, in the drama, it becomes the province of the 
" ■ r to express. It must, therefore, frequently 
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lappen, that the author best qualified for a pronnce, 
in which all depends on the commuuication of his 
own ideas and feelings to tlie reader, without any 
intervening medinm, may fall short of the gkill ae- 
ceBEory to adapt his oompositions to the medium of 
the Etuge, where the very qualities most excellent 
in a itoveliKt are out of plaoe, and an impediment 
to sucoegs. Description and narration, which form 
the eesence of tlie novel, must be very sparingly 
introduced into dramatic composition, and scarce 
ever have a, good effect iq>ou the stage. Kven 
Fu£F, in The Critic, has the good sense to leave 
out "all about gilding the eastern Ikemi^ha-e ;" 
Knd the very first thing which the players struck 
out of his memorable tragedy was, the descriptiua 
of Queen Elizabeth, her pullrey, and her side- 
aaddle. The draina speaks to the eye and ear ; 
and when it ceases to address these bodily organs, 
and would exact from a theatrical audience that 
exercise of the imagination which is necessary to 
follow forth and embody circumstances neither 
apoken nor exhibited, there is an immediate failure, 
though it may be the failure of a nian of genius. 
Hence it follows, that though a good acting play 
may be made by selecting a pbtt and charactei's from 
a novel, yet scarce any effort of genius could render 
A play into a narrative romance. In the former 
case, the author has only to contract the evenli« 
within the space necessary for representation, to 
choose the niost striking characters, and exhibit 
tliem in the most forcible contrast, discard from 
the dialogue whatever is redundant or tedious, and 
BO dramatize the whole. Out we know not any 
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eSart of genius, which: cenld siiecessfidly iMert 
info a good pifty* those accessories of descnptioa 
and delineation, which are necessary ta dilate is 
into a readable noTeL It may thus easHy he eoa'^ 
ceired, t^at he whose dlief talent lies in addressing* 
the imagination only, and whose style, tiiereftre^^ 
must be expanded and circumstantial, may fail in 
a kind* of composition where so mnch must be left 
to the efibrts of the actor, with his allies and as- 
sistants tibe scene-painter and propevty-man, and 
where enravy attempt to interfere with their pro- 
vince, K an error unfavourable to the success of the 
piece. Besides, it must be farther remembered, 
that in fictitious narrative an author carries on his 
inann£u;ture idonej and upon his own account; 
whereas^ in dramatic writing, he enters into part- 
nership with the performers, and it is by their joint 
«flbrl8* timt the* piece is to succeed. Copartnery 
is called, by Civilians, the mother of discord ; and 
how likely it is to prove so in the present instance, 
maybe illustrated by reference to the admirable 
dialogue between the Player and the Poet in 
Joseph Andrews, book iii., chap. 10. The poet 
must either be contented to fail, or to make great 
condescensions to the experience^ and pay much 
attention to the peculiar qualifications, of those by 
whom his piece is to be represented. And he who 
in: a novel had only to fit sentiments, action, and 
character, to the ideal' beings, is now compelled to 
assume the much more difficult task of adapting all 
these to real existing persons, who, unless their 
parts are exactly suited to their own taste, and 
dieir peculiar capacities, have, each in his line, the 
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means, aJid not unfrequcntly the inclination, to riiia, 
the success of the play. Such are, aroon^t many 
others, the peculiar difficulties of the dramatic art, 
and they seem impedimenta which lie peculiarly in 
the way of the novelist who aspiies to extend Iiis 
Bway over the stage.' 

' [•■ This BccouDtof the iDBlter, inlenating and in many 
pftrta ingenious aa it ia, appeaiB to ua to be on the wliole rather 
In the first pLace, S 






ie faiJur 



■ Walter a. 

■ au^Mlin) 






lud lott, in I 

tfaa 'particular (urn' requisite for the atlBinment of excel, 
lenoe in the drama. But, unfartunalely fur this thaury, the 
fact is, that Cervanlea, Le Sage, Relding, Smallett, began, 
oat uid all of them, with the drama, and, ajiir failing in 
that, betook themselTea to the efforta by which they liBvc 
earned their immortality. So one instance is prescDled 10 ua 
ol a praettaad and aucceasful dramatiaC trying hia h&nd un- 
Buccenfully at the novel ; and yet it aeema to be tbrougUout 

atJtuIea the principal difficulty to lie aulved. Anutha asaump- 
tlon, equally bold, and, aa it aeema to ua, equally unfounded, 
ia, that though a good acting play may be made by sBlectiag 
a plot and characlera fram a novel, yet acarcely any effort of 
genius could render a play into a narrative romance. Now, 

Sir Walter speaks of the matter) never baa been made but 

might have been A priori expected. Werner ia in every point 
of view an anomaly, and we cannot consent to draw Irom it 
amy general conclusion whatever. Such borrowing both of 
plot and character as we can trnce in regard to altooflC every 
one af Shakapeare's playa. Is nothing (o the preaejit purpose; 
for there Inlinitely more both of quantity and quality waa 
added than taken. ItuG who can suppose, that a man of 
geniuain hia sensea ever will condescend to busy himself with 
Iranalerrlng inotber man'a complete extended phit, and all its 
full-length obBraeteis, from one form of composltiun to another 
— either &asa drama to romance, or from romaiiDi to drama ? 
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Another circumstance may in the present day 
greatly interfere with the ancceBS of dramatic au- 
thors, and arisen from the decay of that familiar 
acq^uaintanc« with the etag'e and its afiajrs, whioh 
prevailed during the more splendid days of the 
British theatre. It requires a frequent and close 

Secondl}-, In point offset, na good acting pluy baa ever been 
produced in the way Sir Waller drscHb^. Wehayeno^oorf 
acting play from Don Qiiixotfr, or Gil Bias, or Turn Jones, or 
Roderick Random, or WaVM-lcy. The popular nord> of Ibe 
day sat often, indeed, ilranatisal, in a certain sense of llie 
word, and the people flock to see them. Butare any such per- 
fbrmanua entitled lobe talked of Be good acting plays? On 
the contrary, tbe beet of them that we have seen (for example 
Rob Itoy) must be admitted to amount to an arbitrnry ae- 
qaence of indiTldual sceues, wblch would be uiilnlelligible to 
any audience that wanted the means of filling up, erery here 
And there, the moM lameulable and hopeless hiulia, from pre- 
vious and perfect knowledge of the not mei-ely plundered, but 
maimed, mutilated, mangled romance ; and accordingly, 
whenever the roumnoe paaus from ili first atiige of extreme 
popular faroor, the good acting play ii sure to follow 11. 
Fielding and Smollett had their day of being, as the author of 
' !y somewhere styles the process, Terrjiftd. Misu 

I lis, did a grenler than she, already 

hy Ihe mob of gallery nuiferj, — Miss 

lefore Sir Waller is entitled to argue as he hsK 

afulUgrown Molinre falling in a novel ; and, on Ihe other, 
BaathorofWavei'iey making a delibarata but fruitlewf iju-uad 
< of the drama. Had Don Quixote been an 
Kaarly production of Cervanles) had Le Sage writlen the 
ID Torcarel. after his Diable Bolteui : 
i FieMing written weak plnye after Tom Jones ; or SmoU 
» after Humphry Clinker,— the best, perhape, in 
every reipect, of his works, at all svents by muuh the mort 
dramfltic, — tbere luigbt h&vb been something in such rtaen ; 
bat even they would, for reanons too ohvioui to need ataling, 
have been InsulBcient."— Quarterly Itecitw, Sept. 1 
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attendance upon tli<! sta°;B to learn the pecniiar 
points which interest an audience, and the aiii of 
forming the sitaafioTis, as tliey are technically call- 
ed, which arrest attention and bring' down applause. 
This 19 a qualifieation tor dramatic excellence, 
which taehionablc huura and modern manners 
render difficult to any one uho is not absolutely 
himself an actor. Nevertheless it is of such con- 
sequence) that it will ho found, that the dullest 
and worst playa, written by anthora who have 
themselyes trod the stage, are, however intolerable 
in the closet, redeemed, in action, by some felici- 
tous position or encounter of persons, which makes 
them pass muster on the boards. But this obser- 
vation, though arising naturally ont of the subject, 
cannot he s^d to apply to Fielding, much of whoso 
life had probably been passed behind the scenes, 
and who had, indeed, as we shall see, been at one 
time a sort of manager himself. 

We have noticed, that until the year 1737, or 
tliereabonts. Fielding lived the life of a man of wit 
and pleasure about town, seeking and finding 
amusement in scenes of gaiety and diasipatiun, and 
discharging the expense incidental to such a Ufe, by 
the precarious resources afforded by the stage. He 
even became, for a season, the manager of a com- 
pany, having assembled together, in 1735, a number 
of discarded comedians, who, he proposed, should 
execute his own dramas at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, under the title of the Great Mogul's 
Company of Comedians. The project did not 
succeed; and the company, which, as he expressed 
it, had seemed to drop from the clouds, were under 
the necessity of diaf 
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During his theatricalf career, Fielding^ Vke most 
authors of the time, fomHL it iinposaiblft to interest 
thepablic sufficiently in the yarious attempts whiek 
he made to gain popular favour, without oonde- 
SflWiduig to flatter their political animosities. Two 
ef Us dramatic pieces, Ptuqmny and The Historical 
JRegiatefy display great acrimony against Sir Robert 
Walpole, from whom, in the year 1730, he had in 
Tain sought for patronage.^ The freedom of his 

^ [ ^^ presenre the verses addressed to Walpole on thia ooca^ 
aion, a»a specimen of Fielding's poetry. 

While at the helm of state you ride* 
Our nation's envy and its pride ; 
While foreign courto with wonder gase. 
And curse those councils which they praise ; 
Would you not wonder, sir, to view 
Yfinr bard, a greater man than you ? 
Which that he is, you cannot doubtw 
When you have read the sequel out. 

Ton know, great sir, that ancient fellows. 
Philosophers', and such folk6» tell us. 
No great analogy between 
Greatness and happiness ia seen. 
If then, as it might follow straight. 
Wretched to b«, is to be great s 
Forbid it, gods, that you should try 
What *tis tO'be so great as II 

The family that dines the latest. 
Is in onr street esteem'd the greatest ; 
But latest hours must surely fall 
For him who never dines at all. 

Your taste in architect, you know* 
Hath been admired by friend and foe ; 
But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles~in the air ? 

We're often taught it does behove us 
To think those greater, who 're above us ; 
Another instance of my glory. 
Who live above you».twioe two story s 
And from my garret can. look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 
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operated considerably in pro- 
ik'h was thuufj^ht necessary to 
arrest the license of the stage, and put an end to 
that proneness to pei-ttonal and political satire which 
had been fostered by the saccess of Gay's Beggari 
Opera. This mea»«ire was the discretional power 
Tested in the Lord Chamberlun, of refWjig a, 
license to any piece of which he should disapprove. 
The regulation whs the cause of much clamour at 
the time ; but licentious satire has since found so 
many convenient modes of access to the public, 
that its exclusion from the stage is no longer a 
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matter of interest or regret ; nor is it now deemed 
a violent agression on Ubeiiy, tliat contending 
politiual parties cannot be brought into collisiuu 
within the walls of the theatres, intended, as they 
are, for places of public amuBement, not for scenes 
of party struggle. 

About 1736, Fielding seems to have formed tlie 
resolution of settling in life. He espoused a young 
lady of Salisbury, nanied Craddoch, beoudfui, ami- 
able, and possessed of L.1500. About the same 
time, fay the death, it has been supposed, of Ilia 
mother, he succeeded to a small estate of about 
L.200 per annum, situated at Slower, in Derby- 
shire, affording him, in those days, the means of 
decent competence. To this place he retired from 
Xiondoii, but unfortunately carried with him the 
same improvident disposition to enjoy the present 
at e^qtense of the future, which seems to have 
marked his whole life. He established an equi- 
page, with showy liveries ; and his biographers lay 
some stress ou the circurastanoe, that the colour, 
being a bright yellow, required to be frequently re- 
newed, — an important particular, which, in humble 
imitation of our accurate predecessors, we deem it 
unpardonable to suppress. Horses, hounds, and 
the exercise of an unbounded hospitality, soon aided 
the yellow^ livery-men in devouring the substance 
of their improvident master ; and tlu-ee years found 
Fielding without land, home, or revenue, a student 
in the Temple, where he applied himself closely to 
the law, and after the usual term was called te the 
bar. It is probable, he brought notliiiig from Der- 
byshire save tliiit experience of a rm-al life, and its 
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pleasures, wliich afterwarde enabled hjm to dielt^ 
neate the inimitable Sqoire Western. 

Fielding' bad now a profession, and, as he strong- 
ly ^plied his powerM mind to the principles of 
tl)e law, it might have been expected that success 
would have followed in proportion. Bnt those jww- 
fessiontd persens who can advance or retard tho 
prEKtice of a young- lawyer, miHtmsted, probdbly, 
the application of a wit and a man of pleasure, to 
the business they might otherwise hare confided 
to him ; and it ia said, that Fielding's own conduct 
was such as to justify their want of eonfidence. 
Disease, die consequence of a free life, came to the 
ud of dissipation of mind, and interrupted the 
ixnirse of Fielding's practice by severe fits of the 
gout, «^uch gradually impaired his robust consti- 
tution.^ We find him, therefore, having again re- 
eoorse to the stage, where he attempted to produce 
»GontinuMion of his own piece of The Virgin Un- 
masqued; but, as one of the characters was snp- 
poeed to be written in ridicule of a man of quality, 
the Chamberlain refused his license. Pamphlets 

■ ["Ag loOG Ha his hoollh permiMed him," snya Niclmls, 
"hoBttandal with punotual maid uity, both in turm-dniE and 
an Ibe Western Circuit ; and it la probable that he woulJ have 
sdson to oonaiderable emiDence In the ta^, liad not tht) pro- 
grenof hia auccesa bwil aloppsd by repeated atlncka of the 
gout. These came ao I'rcquentl; upon him, that it was im- 
ponlble for him to be ai cuiietaut at the bar ua the laborioua. 
nanof hlaprafesaion required. Undra- this dijadv.-inlasB, he 
■till pumied hia rncarchDa with an eMivnuiig of curlodty 
peonliar U him ; and Httained auch a knowledge of jurbpni- 
deuce In general, and of crowi^-law In partii^iilar, aa (o leave 
two Tolomea In fulio upon the latter aubjtcl." — Literary 
Antcdotn, vol. ilL, p. iiB7.] 
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of politir&l uontraveray, fugitive tracts, e 
-were the next means he bad reoeurse to for sub- 
nstence ; and as hie ready pen produced them up- 
on every emergency, he contrived, by the profits, 
to support himself and Lis fumily, to whidi lie was 
fi>ndly attached. 

Amid this aiudous career of precarious expedient, 
md oongtant laboar, he bad the misfortune to lose 
i liifi wife ; and his grief at, this domeglic calamity 
o extreme, that his friends became alarmed 
for the ironaequences Ui his reason. The violence 
of tbe emotion, however, was tranaiont, thongh his 
regi^et was lasting ; and the ni 
compelled him agun to resiui 
At length, in the year 1741 m 
inducod him to engage ii 

ivhit^h he retrieved from the disgrace in which he 
ibund it, and rendered a das^iii^ department of 
British literatore. 

The novel of Pamela, published in 1740, had 
eari'ied the liune uf Richardson to the highest pitch ; 

»Mid Fielding, — whether he was tired uf hearing it 
orer-praised, (fur a book, several passages of which 
would now be thought highly indeUcate, was in 
iJiose days even recommended from the pulpit,) '' 
or wbetber, as a writer for daily subsistence, he 
Mught at whatever interested the public for the 
time ; or, whether, in fine, he was seduced by that 
wicked spirit of wit which cannot forbear ttu-ning 
into ridicule the idol of the day, — resolved to cari- 
tMtaro the style, principles, and personages of this 
BiTODrit« performance. As Gay's desire to si 



wity of subsistence 
e his literary labours, 
r 1743, circnmstances 
lode of compoettion 



' [Sac Note, Life of Richwdson, c 
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Philips gave rise to The Sltepherd's Week, bo 
Fielding's purpoae to ridicule Pamela produced tlie 
History of Joseph Andrews; and in both cases, but 
especially in the latter, a work was executed infi' 
nitely better than could have been expected to arise 
out of sucji a. motive, and tlie reader received a 
degree of pleasure rery different, as well as far su- 
perior, tu what the author himself appeal's to have 
proposed. 7'faere is, indeed, a. fine vein of irony 
in Fielding's novel, as will appear from comparing 
it with the pages ot Pamela; but i\tnie/a, to which 
tiiBturonywaa applied, is now in a manner forgot- 
ten, and Joseph Andrews continues to be read, for 
the admirable picturesuf manners which it presents, 
and, above all, for the inimitable character of Mr 
Abraham Adams,' which alone is sufficient to stamp 
the superiority of Fielding over all writers of his 
class. The worthy parson's learning, his simplicity, 
his evangelical purity of heart, and benevolence of 
disposition, are so admirably mingled with pedant- 
ry,ab8enceof mind, and with the habit of athletic and 
gymnastic exercise, then acquired at the universi- 
ties by students of all descriptions, that he may be 
safely termed one of the richest productions of the 

■ [■■ The Be*. William Young, a learned and much-esteemed 
friend of Mr Fli^lding*!, sal for this picture. Mr Young wm 
remarkabte for hia intimutu acquaintance irith the Gnek 
writers, and was as passionate an admirer of .^Ischylus as 
I^TBon Adams is represented to have been. The OTerflowiligs 
of bll beneTolenee were likewise as strong, and his fits of 
reverie as frequent. Indeed, they occurred to him on the 
most interesting occbbIods." So «iys Mr Nichols—see hts 
J.Uerary Anecdntes, vol. iii., p, 311. Mr Young superintended 
and Improied the edition of Alnsirorth's Latin Dlctionarr, 
S vols, folio, 1752 ; and he was »lso employed In correcting nn 
" "on of Hederic'a Greek Leilcon.j 
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Muse of Fiction. Like Don Quixote, Parson Adams 
is beaten a little too much, and too often ; but the 
cudgel lights upon his shoulders, as on those of the 
honoured Knight of La Mancha, without the slight- 
est stain to his reputation ; and he is bastinadoed 
without being degraded. The style of this piece 
is said, in the preface, to have been an imitation of 
Cervantes ; but both in Joseph Andrews and Tom 
Jones, the author appears also to have had in view 
the Roman Comique of the once celebrated Scar- 
ron. From this author he has copied the mock 
heroic style, which tells ludicrous events in the lan- 
guage of the classical Epic ; a vein of pleasantry 
which is soon wrought out, and which Fielding has 
employed so often as to expose him to the charge 
of pedantry. 

Joseph Andrews was eminently successful ; and 
the aggrieved Richardson, who was fond of praise 
even to adulation, was proportionally offended, 
while his group of admirers, male and female, took 
care to echo back his sentiments, and to heap Field- 
ing with reproach. Their animosity survived his 
life, and we find the most ungenerous reproaches 
thrown upon his memory, in the course of Richard- 
son's correspondence. Richardson was well ac- 
quainted with Fielding's sisters, and complained to 
them, — ^not of Fielding's usage of himself, that he 
was too wise, or too proud to mention, — ^but of his 
unfortunate predilection to what was mean and low 
in character and description. The following ex- 
pressions are remarkable, as well for the extreme 
modesty of the writer who thus rears himself into 
the paramount judge of Fielding's quaUties, as for 
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the delicacy whick could intrude such ubservatione 
on the ear of his rival's sister : " Poor Fielding ! I 
could not help telling hia sister, that I was equally 
surprised at, and concerned for, his continued 
lowneas. Had your brother, said I, been bom in 
a stable, or been a runner at a spungltig-house, one 
Bbould have thought liim a genius, and wished he 
liad bad the advantage of a liberal education, and 
of being admitted into good company!" — After 
this, we are not sui'prised at its being alleged, tb£.t 
iF^elding' was destitute of invention and talents ; 
that the run of his best weeks was nearly over ; 
and tbat he would soon be forgotten as an author I 
Fielding does not appear tc have retorted any of 
this ill'will ; so that, if he gave the first offence, 
and that an unprovoked one, lie was also the firBt 
to retreat from tlie contest, and to allow to Richard- 
son those claims which liis genius really demanded 
from the liberality of his contemporaries. I[i the 
fifth number of the Jacobite Journal, Fielding 
highly commends Clarigsa, which is by far the 
best and most powerfiil of Rlchai-dson's novels, and, 
iritb t^DM scenes in Sir Charlct Grandiion which 
lefer to the history of Clementina, oontains the 
passi^eB of deep pathos oo which his claim to ira- 
mortdity must finally rest Perhaps this is one of 
tLe cases in which one would rather have syinpa- 
tbised with the thouglitless offender, than with the 
less liberal and almost ungenerous mind whiidi so 
long retained its resentment.' 

Aiiter the publication of Joseph Andrews, Field- 
ing had agun recourse to the stage, and brought 

1 [Sm lib af RichardaoD, anlc, pp. SO, 3S.] 




' bnt The Wedding Day, wliich, tliougU 
whole unsuccessful, produced him some small pro- 
fit. This was the last of his theatrical efforts which 
appeared during his life. The manuscript comedy 
of The Fathers was lost hy Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, and, when recovered, was acted after tli 
author's death for the benefit of liia family, 
anecdote respecting the carelessness with whtdt. 
Fielding' regarded his theatrical fame, is thns 
by former biographers : — 



if its rpheannl, (i. e. llie rchenrml 
riek, tvhoperfunneU a principal p»rt, 
fafouritewilh the publio, told ■" " 



"On one of Ihe days 
Tht WtddiugDay,') Gai 
■od who wai even Iheni 

with him in a. particular pns^Bgc, and lemarlied, that B9 s 
repulse might dlnuoncert him during Ihs remninder of the 
night, the pasmge should be nmitlcd — ■ No, d — n 'em,' replied 
lie, ■ it the acme ia not a good one, lei them find tJial out. 
Accordingly, the play was brought out without alteration, 
nnd, as had been forcMen, marks of diaapprubation appeared, 
Garrick, atBrmed at the hisses he had met with, i-etired into 
the green-romn, nhere the aolhor wa« solacin|[ himself with 
a bottle of champagne. He hiul by this time lirank prelly 
freely; and, glancing hia eye at the actor, while clouds of 

1 mouth, cried out.—' What's the mat- 

miGuTick? what are they hisung now?'—' Why.theseeae 
tbBt I begged you to retrench,' replied the BCIor ; ' 1 knew 
It would DDl do; and theyhaTeso frightened me, that 1 shBll 
Bal be able to collpct myself again the whole night.'—' Oh '. 
, d — n 'em,' ri^oined he, with great coolneaa, ' they Aane found 
it out,haTe they?'" 



lie 

m 

irt. ■ 



Besides 



arious fugitive pieces, Fielding pub- 

about, 1743, a volume of Miscellanies, 

The Journey from this World to the 



> [See NickoU Lilerary Antcdota, vol. 
'culars CDUCeraiug this comedy' 

VOL, III. a 
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Next, a tract containing; a good deal of Fieldin^s 
peculiar humour, bat of which it is difficult to con- 
ceive the plan or purport. TJie Hutary of Jona- 
Aan Wild the Great next followed. It is not easy 
to see 'what Fielding proposed to himself by a pic- 
tore of complete vice, unrelieved by any thing of 
human feeling, and never by any accident even 
deviating into virtue ; and the ascribing- a tnun of 
fii^tious adventures to a real character, has in it 
something clumsy and inartificial on the one hand, 
and, on the other, subjects the author to a suspicion 
that he only used the title of Jonathan Wild, in 
'«rder to connect bis book nith the popular renown 
of that infamous depredafjir. But there are few 
passages in Fielding's more celebrated works, more 
marked with his peculiar genius, than the scene 
betwixt his hero and the Ordinary, when in New- 
gate. 

Besides these more permanent proofs of his in- 
dOBbrioua ap]>lication to literature, the pen of Field- 
ing was busily employed in the political and literary 
uDntroversies of the times. He conducted one pap^r, 
oaUed 2Se Jacobite Journal, the object of which 
was to eradi(;ate those feelings and sentiments 
wluch hod been already so effectually crushed upon 
dw Field of Cnlloden. The True Patriot, and 
The Champion,'- were works of the same kind, 

' {" A gra«t portion of The Chovipim li MBployea on the 
SdliM, vletn, ainu-iFtnfnU, nnil literature of the age ; and tbs 
rem^nJer in odcuiiisd by politicBl wit and diacuaaion. To 
avery paper ia annexed wlint 13 Irrmed ' an in dei to the times,' 
nmuating of Dews, Tni^^llanmua and political, IVequentlj- 
chvged with the nuut sarcnitic iron;, la the critical de- 
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^Iwldch he entirely composed, or in trhich, at least, 
"he had a principal share. In these various papers 
lie steadily advocated it-hat was then called the 
Whig' cause, heing attached te the principles of the 
Revolution, and the royal family of Brunswick, or, 
in other words, a person well affected to church 
snd state.' His zeal was long unnoticed, while far 
inferior vniters were enriched out of the secret- 
service-money with unexampled prodigality. At 
lengtJi, in 1749, he received a small pension, toge- 
ther with the then disreputahle office of a Justice 
of Peace for Westminster and Middlesex, of which 
he was at liberty to make the hest he could by the 
vorst iDeans he might choose. This office, such 
as it was, he owed to the interference of Mr, after- 
wards Lord Lyttleton. 

At this period, the Magistrates of Westminster, 
tiience termed Trading Justices, were repaid by 

partmcnt an la be found matij ingenionii dinertBtiom on 

Ihei'ary subject^"— Qimrfer/y Btmao, May, 1609.] 

' [" The Tnin Fatriat," saya Mr Nichols, " was not wllh- 
oat iu effect in oEciting the aenlimeDCsonrij'altf, and a 1o>e 
for (he coastiluUan in the breBsts orbii(FielOiRg'i}«iuRlrj. 
mea. Mr Addiaoa, in hia FrtehalcUr, had nt a fine eum- 
plein tblispedeaofrannposilion, and in Mr Fielding be hod 
not an unwortb/ follower. In Tlie True Patriot was dis- 
played s solid knuwledge of the Bi'iliih laws and government, 
togeiber wllb occnsSooal sallies of humour, which would have 
made no IneonsiderBble ligure in the political works of the 
^mlest wits amone oar author's predecessors. Another 
|»riodlcai paper written by him was The JaeoUfa' JoumaL 
It appeored in ilie beginning of 1748, sud was calcululed to 
discredit the shatlered remaina of an unsuccessful pai'ty ; and, 
bjr A wdl-ipplled railiery and ridicule, la bring (be leiiiiments 
of (he disalfected into contempt, with a viewof effncingthem 

itenay Anecdotes, vol. iii., p. 873.] 
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■fees for their services to tlie public ; a mean and 
■wretched aystem, which made it the interest of 
these functionaries to inflame every petty dispute 
■which was brought before them, to trade, as it 
■were, in guiJt and in misery, and to wring' their pre- 
■carious subsistence out of thieves and pickpockets. 
The habits of Fielding, never choice or select in 
Jiis soeiety, were not improved by that to which his 
flace exposed him. Horace Walpole gives us, in 
his usual unfeeling', but lively manner, the following 
description of a visit made to Fielding in bis capa- 
•city of a Justice, by which we see his mind bad 
stooped itself completely to his situation. 

" Rigby gave me as strong a picture of nalure. He and 
FeMT BntbuTBt, t'other night, CBi'ried a lervani of thelsLter'a, 
-who had attempted to shoot him, before Fielding;, who, to all 
ti\s other nvDcutiana, has, by the grai^e of Mr Lyttletun, added 
that of Middlewx Jus(ic«. He sent them word he wns at 
■Dpper,— the; must come next morning. They di<l not un<ler>~ 
atand that freedom, and mn up. where they found him ban- 
^usiing with a blind man, [Fielding's brotlier, probsbly,] a 
whore, and three Irishmen, uu some cold mutton, and a bone 
of ham, both In one dlih, and the dirtiest cloth. He never 
stirred, or asiied thrm (o sit. Rigby, who had seen him come 
sooflentobegBgtiineaofSirC. Williams, and Bath urst, at 
-whose father's he had lived for victuals, uiiderslnnd that dig- 
nity as little, and pulled Ihemselves chairs, on which he civi. 
'lizsd." 1 

This is a humiliating anecdote, even after we 
tave made allowance for the aristocratic eicag-gera- 
tion of Walpole, who, in acknowledging Fielding's 
talents elsewhere, has not failed to stigmatiie the 
'lownesB of his sodety and habits.' Yet it is conso- 

> Lellsn from the Hon. Horace Walpole U> George Monta- 
Sue, £iq.— Ldnd. 1818, p. &a. 

" In hli poeliral account of Twickenham, Fielding's resi- 
dence iu the neighbourhood li not furgatltn,— 
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ling to observe, that Fielding's principles remaineil 
unshaken, though tlie cinidmBtanccs attending libd 
official situation tended ttriwcrease the careless 
disrespectability of his private* habits. His own 
acuount of his conduct respecting the dues of thn 
office on which he depended ^r subsistence, bus 
never been denied or doubted.''' '" I will confess," 
says he, " that my private affairs, -htlhe heginniufj 
of the winter, had hut a gloomy asp^'t ; for 1 had 
not plundered the public, or the poorj ofthose sums 
which men, who are always ready ta'pliinder botli 
as much as they can, have been pleased tn-Huspect 
me of talcing ; on the contrary, by composing, 
instead of inilaniing, the quarrels of portc^ and 
beggars, (which, I blush when I say, hath txtf ibeeii 
universally practised,) and by refusing to t«ke a, 
shilling from a man who most tindouhtedly wtnflU 
not have had another left, I had reduced an incope 
of about L.500 a-year, of the dirtiest money npOit 
earth, to little more than L.300 ; a considerable 
portion of which remained with my clerk." 

Besides the disinterestedness of which he set an 
example unusual in those days, Fielding eudea- 
Toured, by various suggestions, to abridge the cata- 
logue of crimes and depravity which his office placed 
so closely under his eye. His Etiquiiy into the 
Jticrerue of Thieves and Robbers, contains several 
hints which have been adopted by succeeding states- 
men, and some which are still worthy of more at- 



h lucky hit, 

'uh RegUifT of TisielcotJiaa^ 
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tenticnt than they liavb_ y^t received. As a magi- 
Htrator indeed, lie ims'^desirous of retrieying the 
dignity nnd indepeAdbnce of his own office ; and 
his zeal on that sut^£i!t has led him a little farther 
than he will he fiilhjwed by the friends of rational 
freedom. But .^d4;annot omit mentioning, that he 
VBM the first to tbitch on the frequency of pardons, 
rendered neccsshry by the multiplication of capital 
punishment;', 'M'd that he placed his finger on that 
swelling igljiQEthume of the state, the poor's rates, 
vhich has' ■wrought so much evil, and is likely to 
vork aO^jiuch more. He pnblished also a Charge 
to 1^ .Groftd Jury of Middlesex, some Tracts con- 
eauifig-^av} Trials of importance, and left behind 
hin; a'n&nuscript on Crown Law. On the subject 
of the. poor, he afterwards published a scheme for 
rb|tiitting them to their parishes, and providing 
■![^*tliem in work-houses, which, like many others 
.which have since appeared, only showed tliat he 
'fras fully sensible of the evil, without being able 
to suggest an effectual or p'actical remedy. A 
■uhsequent writer on the same thorny subject. Sir 
Frederic Moiton Eden, observes, that Fielding's 
treatise exhibits " both the knowledge of the ma- 
gistrate, and the energy and expresssioa of the 
novel wiiter." ' It was, however, before publish- 
ing his sdieme fur the provision of the poor, that he 

■ [Sm" TbB Snteor the Poor, ora Hiator; ol' ihe Labouring 

with nspHt to Diet, Di-eui, Fuel, and Habitaliun, sud the 

relief, tie. By Sir Freiiuiclt Murluu SiAvu, Bu*t. 3 vsli. 
4tD. JL^iultti, ITS?."] 
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made himBelf immcrtal by tbe production of Tom 

Tlie History of a Foundling was coinpoMii' 
imder al] tlie disadvantages incident to an uuthor 
alternately pressed by tJie disagreeable task of hia 
magistcria! duties, and by the necessity of hurrying 
oi't some ephemeral essay or pamphlet to meet the 
demands of the passing day. It is inscribed to die 
Hon. Mr Lyttleton, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, 
with a dedication, in i^Jiich he inlimates, that with- 
out Ilia assistance, and that of the Duke of Bedford, 
the work had never been completed, as the author 
had been indebted to them for the means of sob- 
Biatence while engaged in composing it. Ralph 
Allen, the friend of Pope, is also alluded to as one 
of his benefactors, but unnamed, by his own de^re ; 
thus confirming; the truth of Pope's beautiful cou- 
plet — ^ 



It is said that this munificent and modest patron 
made Fielding a present of L.200 at one time, and 
that even before he was personally acquainted with 

Under euch precarious circumstances the first. 
£ngUah novel was given to the public, which had 
not yet seen any works of fiction founded upon the 
plan of painting from nature. Even Ricliardson's. 
novels are but a step from the old romance, ap' 
pronching, indeed, more neai'ly to tha ordinary 
of events, but still dealing in improbable 
and in. charactei-s swelled out beyond the 
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ordinary limits of humanity. The History of a 
JFotrndltTtg is truth and human nature itself, and 
there lies the inestimahle advantaii^e which it pes- 
sesaes over all previous fictions of this partieular 
kind. It was received, with unanimous acclamation 
by the public, and proved so protiuctive to Millar 
the publisher, that he handsomely added L.IOO to 
L.600, for which last sum lie }iad purchased the 

The jj^oneral merits of this popular and deliglitfiil 
work have been so often dwelt upon, and its im- 
perfections so frequently censured, that we can do 
little more than hastily run over ground which 
has been repeatedly occapied. The felicitous 
contrirance, and happy extrication of the story, 
vhere every incident tells upon and advances the 
oatacrtropbe, while, at tlie same time, it illustrates 
the eharacters of tliose interested in its approach, 
cannot too often be mentioned with the iiighest 
approbation. The attention of the reader is never 
diverted or puizled by unnecessary digressions, or 
recalled \o the main story by abrupt and staitliu^ 
recurrences ; he glides down the narrative like u 
boat on the sm-face of some broad navigable stream, 
which only winds enough to Ratify the voyager 
with the varied beauty of its banks. One exception 
to this praise, otherwise so well merited, occurs iu 
die story of the Old Man of the Hill; an episode, 
wluch, in compliance with a custom introduced by 
Cervantes, and followed by Le Sage, Fielding has 
thrust into tlie midst of his narrative, as he had 
formerly introduced the History of Leonora, equally 
unnecessarily and inartificial! y, into that of Joseph 
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f.Andreics. It has also been wondered, why Fielding 
should have chosen to leare tlie stain of illegitimacy 
on the birth of his hero ; and it lias been surmiaed, 
that he did so in allusion to his own first wife, who 
was also a, natural child. A better reason may be 
discovered in the story itself; for tiad Miss Bridget 
been privately married to the father of Tom Jones, 
there could have been no adequate motiTe assigned 
for keeping his birth secret from a man so reason- 

Bjtble and compassionate as Allworthy. 

p . But even the high praise due to the construction 

■ and arrangement of the story, is inferior to that 
el^med by the truth, force, and spirit of the cha- 
racters, from Tom Jones himself, down to Black 
George the gamekeeper, and his family. Amongst 
these. Squire Western stands alone j' imitated from 
DO prototype, and in himself an inimitable picture 
of i|^ontnce, prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, 
united with natural shrewdness, constitutional good- 
huiuoiir,and an instinctive affection for his daughter, 
—^1 which qualities, good and bad, are grounded 
upon that basis of thorough selfii^lmess, natural to 
one bred up, fiora infancy, where no one dared to 
contradict his arguinents, or to control his conduct. 
In one incident alone. Fielding lias departed from 
this admirable sketch. As an English squire. 
Western ought not to have taken a beating so 
miesistingly from the fiiend of Lord Fellamar. 
If^e half suspect that the passage is an iuterpola- 
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tien. It is inconsiBtent with the Sqaire's readiness 
fa) engage in ruatjc a&ays. We grant a. pistol or 
sword might have appalled him ; but Squii-e Wee- 
tern should have yielded to no one in tlie use of 
the English horsewhip ; and as, with all his bruta- 
lities, we have a sneaking interest in the honest 
joUy^ conntry-gentleman, we would willingly hope 
there is some mistake in this matter. 

The character of Jones, otherwise a model of 
generosity, openness, and manly spirit, mingled 
with thoughtless dissipation, is, in like manner, 
nnoecessarily degraded by the nature of his inter- 
course with Lady Bellaston ; and this is one of the 
ciicnmstances which incline us to believe, that 
Fielding's ideas of what was gentleman-like and 
honourable had sustained some depreciation, in 
consequence of the unhappy circumstances of his 
life, and of the society to which they condenued 

A more sweeping and general objection was 
made against the History of a Foundling by the 
admirers of Richardson, and has been oft«n re- 
peated since. It is alleged, that the ultimate moral 
of Tom Jones, which conducts to happiness, and 
holds up to our sympathy and esteem, a youth who 
gives way to licentious hahits, is deti'imental to 
society, and tends to encourage the youthful reader 
In the practice of those folUes, to winch his naturd 
passions, and the usual course of the world, hut too 
much direct him.' French delicacy, which, on so 

f' > ["TliecultivntedEenluiinf Fklilingentitleshlin tosliieh 
nnkamonK thi daulcs. His works exhibit a series of plc- 
with bU tliB descripllre fidelity of a Hogutli. 
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many occaaions, has strttined at a gnat, and ewal- 
lowpd a camel, saw this fatal tendency in the work, 
and by an arr€t prohibited the circulation of a 
bnngled abridgement by De la Place, entitled a 
translation. To this charge Fielding himself might 
probably have replied, that the vices into which 
Jones suffers himself to fall, arc made the direct 
canse nf pliu^ing him in the distressful situation, 
'wliic;h be occupies daring' the greater part of the 
narrative; while his generosity, his charity, and 
his amiable qaalities, become the means of saving 
him from the consequences of his folly. But we 
snspect with Dr Johnson, that there is something 
of cant both in the abjection, and in the answer to 
it. " Men," says that moralist, " will not become 
highwaymen, because Maclieath is acquitted on the 
stage;" and we add, that they will not become swind- 
lers and thieves, because they sympathize with the 
fortancsof the witty picaroon Gil Bias, orlicentioos 
debauchees, because they read Tom Jones. The 
professed moral of a piece is usually what the 
reader is least interested in ; it is like the mendi- 
cant, who cripples after some splendid and gay 
procession, and in vain solicits the attention ot 
those who have been gazing upon it. Excluding 
from consideration tliose iniamous works, which ad- 
[ dress themselves directly to awaliening the grosser 
I passions of our nature, we are inclined to tliink, tha 
irorst eril to be apprehended &om the perusal of 

trbFjF are highly tntertainiag, and will alwnys be rpQd iriLh 
a mind anaeaaDned by upetieoce."— Dr V. Knox's 
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novels is, that the liabit is apt to generate an indis- 
position to reo! history, and useful literature ; and 
that the best which can be hoped is, that they may 
■ometimes instruct the youthful niind by real pic- 
tures of life, and sometimes awaken their better 
feelings and sympathies by strains of generous sen- 
timent, and tales of fictitious woe> Beyond this 
point they are a mere elegance, a luxury contrived 
for the amusement of polished life, and the gratiii- 
caticn of that half love of literature, which pervades 
all ranks in an advanced stage of society, and arc 
read much more for amusement, than with the 
least hope of deriving instruction from them. The 
vices and follies of Tom Jones, are those which the 
world soon teaches to all who enter on the career of 
life, and to which society is unhappily but too indul- 
geut, nor do we believe, that, in any one instance. 
the perusal of Fielding's Novel has added one 
libertine to the large list, who would not have been 
such, had it never crossed the press. And it is 
with concern we add our sincere belief, that the 
fine picture of frankness and generosity, exhibited 
in that fictitious character, has had as few imitators 
as the career of his follies. Let it not he supposed 
that we are indifferent to morality, because we 
treat with scorn that affectation, which, while in 
common life, it connives at tlie open practice of 
libertinbm, pretends to detest the memory of an 
author, who painted life as it was, with all its 
shades, and more than all the lights which it occa- 
sionally exhibits, to relieve them.' For particular 

re must fike the llbertitn 
md Sir Wslur Scott bad 
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passages of the work, the author can only he 
defended under ihe custom of liis age, whicli per- 
mitted, in certain cases, much stronger language 
than oiu^. He has himself said, that tlieru Ji 
nothing which con offend the chasteet eye in the 
perusal ; and he apoke probahly according to tlie 
ideas of his time. But in modem estimation, there 
are several passages at which delicacy may justly 

judged u to these malteis mare from the vigour of Ihiir owu 
masculine minds tliHti from ucIuhI observHlion of the world at 
large, as it was, and is. Tbe Beggara' Upeia did, wr miiy 
admit, no harm in the bales, but we suspect tbe gollErii^, i( 
7 could speak, migbt tell a very dilFereiit Inle. Sr.hiJIcr'* 
Kobbendld, all the world knows, seduce certain enlbusinsllD 
Sia-nJiai from tbe German utiivtrsltigs to tbe bighwny ; hiiiI 
the records of nur police courts and of graver tribunals hiia 
ready to prove, (bat wbile Tom and Jerry were ca'owdingtlie 
streets witb brawlers, the Memoirs of Messrs MufFai luiil 
Haggort wereieadiugorburrying their victims to tbe gallows. 
In trulb, to deny the influence of arliHciiJ rrpresenlalians uf 
liuman life upon the manners of those who contemplate Iheio, 
appenn to us to be not very dllFerent from denying absolutely 
tbe effect of example. There are men and women, and there 
are boys and girls too, wbo may keep bad company with im- 
punity j but such happy strength of mind, and sllll happier 
pnrlty of nature, are, tu say tbe least of the matter, by no 
mcani universal possegsiuns. Our author, moreover, seems 
to speak rather Inconsistently. He admiu tliat romances 
■may instruct tbe youthful mind byreal pictures of life, and 
awaken our better feelings and sympathies by strains of geno. 
Tons aentiment.' But if they may be thus powerful for good, 
irvfearit rDllow3,asan unavoidable consequence, that they 
may be equally powerful fur evil. And again he tells us, ibat 
•tbe vices and follies of Tom Jones, are those which tbe world 
noo leacbss to all wbo enter on tbe career of life, and to 
-which Bocbity is unhappily loo indulgent." But he has not 
told a* that such novels as Tom Junes are read by many long 
.befo™ they enter tliC carter nflifi, anliciiMiliiig, and, with faiid 
rtili, paving the way for its lessons of lioeuiiauinnss ; nor 
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tsko offence ; and we can only say, that tliey imy 
be tcmieil rather jocularly ooarse than sedactire; 
and that they are atoned for by the admirable mix- 
Core of wit and argument, by which, in others, the 
canse of true roUgion and virtue is supported and 
advanced. 

Fielding^ considered his works as an experiment 
IB British literature ; and, therefore, he chose to 
prefix a preliminary Chapter to each Book, expla- 
natory of his own views, and of the rules attached 
to this mode of composition. Those critical intro- 
ductions, which rather interrupt tlie course of the 
Btory, and the flow of the interest at the first peru- 
sal, are found, on a second or third, the most enter- 
taining chapters of the whole work. 

The publication of Tom Jones carried Fielding's 
isme to its height ; but seems to have been attended 
wili no consequences to his fortune, beyond the 
tonporary relief which the copy-money afforded 
\am. It was after this period, that he published 
liis proposal for making' an effectual Provision for 
ihe Poor, formerly noticed, and a pamplilet relating 
*• tfce mysterious case of the celebrated Elizabeth 
Canning, in which he adopted the cause of common 

Im be madv toy cstimnte of the extent to which the DTer]ii- 
4dgefice of aonlcty, In n^tird to certain cliisaes nf vlw, may 
ktllBclfcct ef nn immoral literslim, operUlnE, through N 
long Bsuru of yem^ on the indiridunl mindaof whirli Mtciety 
facompDHd. Andnhcn he • etdndafrom eonadtration tboM 
Snfunmu works irhiali iiddress ihemselvea directly to awaken- 
tng- the EFoaeer paaslons,' we tni^peut he eicludfls ■ o!an of 
ImoklbynomeansaoBeneraliyinjurioutiaathnse which Inii- 
muats ennninff doses of sui'h niraulnnls, nmidtt maleriala 
a gravest cannot con- 
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e against popuUr prejudice, and feiled in con- 
sequence in the ubject of bis publication. 

Amelia was the autlior's last work of importance. 
It may be termed a continuation of Tom Joaef ; 
but we hare not the same sympathy for the 
ungrateful and dissolute condnct of Booth, which 
we yield to the youthful follies of Jones. The 
character of Amelia is said to have been drawn for 
Fielding's second wife. If he put her patience, as 
Las been alleged, to tests of the same kind, be has, 
in some degree, repaid her, by tbe picture he haa 
drawn of lier feminine delicacy and pure tender- 
ness.' Fielding's Novels show few instances of 
patltos i it was, perhaps, inconsistent with the life 
which he was compelled to lead ; for those who see 
most of buman misery become necessarily, in some 
degree, hardened to its effects. Bat few scenes of 
fictitious distress are more affecting, than that in 
which Amelia is described as having made her little 
preparations for the evening, and sitting in nnxions 
expectation of the return of her unworthy husband, 
whose foUy is, in the meantime, preparing for her 

1 [" H. Fielding hia glytn a true picture of himself and his 
Oral wife, Sn the chsraetcrs of Mr and Mrs Bnelh, BamR 
compllnientg Id h]s own figure iicccptid ; and I am pirsUH* 
4«d, KViral of the incident) he mentions are real lOBlters of 
few. 1 wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones and Mr 
Booth are sorry scoundrels. All this sort of boots have the 
HUBefanll, which I cannot easilypardon, heinevcrfralschie- 
-Vaiia. They place a merit in extravagant passions, and en- 
ig people to hope for Impossible events, In draw 
;lie misery they choose to plunge themselves Into, 
leg legades fjram unknown relatives, and genero-u 
luton to distressad virtue, as much oat of nnture aa 
[ biry treHsiireB."-~luii>T M. W. MoKTiGo — ffvrki, vol. Jr., 
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new scenes of misery. But our sympathy for the 
wife is disturbed by our dislike of her unthankful 
lielpiDate, of whose conversion, we have no hope, 
and with whose errors we have no sympathy. Tlio 
tale is, theretbre, on the whole, unpleasing', even 
though relieved by the humours of the doughty 
Colonel Bath, and the learned Dr Harrison, charac- 
ters drawn with such for(:e and precision, as Field- 
ing alone knew how to employ. 

Millar published Amelia in 1751. He had paid 
a thousand pounds for the copyright; and when 
he began to suspect that the work would be judged 
iuferior to its predecessor, he employed the follow- 
ing stratagem to push it upon the trade. At a sale 
made to the booksellers, previons to the publica- 
tion, Millar offered his friends his other publications 
on the usual terms of discount ; but when he came 
to Amelia, he laid it aside, as a work expected to be 
in such demand, that lie could not afford to deliver 
it to the trade in the usual manner. The ruse 
succeeded — the impression was anxiously bought 
up, and the bookseller relieved from every appre- 
hension of a slow sale. ' 

Notwithstanding former failures, Fielding, in 
1752, commenced a new attempt at a literary 
newspaper and review, which he entitled the 

> [■' Johnson," Bays Boawell, " read Fielding's Amelia 
ttarOBgh ffllhoul itopping."— ■' Heappear3,''3ay»Malone,"to 
kBV< been puliimlarly plenaed witli Ihechsracurof the heraine 
of Ihti novel, and laid. Finding's Amelia was the moat plea. 
Biof hBToiaeof all the romanees, but Ihnt vile faroken ucar. 
never cnred, ruined the aale of perhaps the only book, of 
which, being publU/uid beiimea one morning, a neiv edllion 
wu called for before night. "—.^iieaiLtfEiip 22i.] 
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Covent- Garden Journal, to be pnblished twice a- 
Treek, aaA cunducted by Sir Alexander Drawcaii' 
sir. It was the authors foiling, that lie could not 
continue any plan of this nature, (for which other- 
wise his ready pen, sharp wit, and classical know- 
ledge, BO highly fitted him,) widiout involring him- 
self in some of the party squabbles, or petty literary 
broils, of the day. On the present occasion, it was 
not long ere he involved himself ia a quarrel witk 
Dr Hiil, ' and other periodical writers. Ainoa^ the 
latter, we are sorry to partiLiJarizo Smollettv 
although possessed of the most kindred genius to 
Fielding's which has yet appeared in British litera- 
tnre. The warfare was of brief duration, and 
neither party would obtain honour by an enquiry 
into the cause or condui^t of its hostilities. 

Meanwhile, Fielding's life was fast decaying; & 
complication of diseases Itad terminated in a drop* 
sical habits which totally undermined bis strong 
constitution. The Duke of Newcastle, then prime 
minister, was desirous of receiving assistance from 
bim in tlie formation of a. plan, for the remedy and 
prevention of secret robberies, and improving the 
police of the metropolis. For the small conaidersr- 
tion of L.600, paid by government, Fielding enga- 
ged to estdrpate several gangs of daring rufSani^ 
which at this time infested London, and its vioL- 
nity ; and though his health was reduced to the last 
extremity, be continued liimself to superintend the 
conduct of bis agents, to take evidence, and make 
I, ontil tltis great object was attained. 

n D' Israeli's Quamli 
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These last exertions seem to hare been fatal to 
his exhausted frame, which suffered at once under 
dropsy, and jaundice, and asthma. The Datli 
watars were tried in rain, and rarious modes of cure 
or alleriation were resorted to, of which tappin^^ 
only appears to har^ succeeded to a certain extent. 
The medical attendants gare their hist sad advice 
in recommending a mitdei climate. Of his depar- 
ture for Lisbon, in conformity with their opinion, 
he has himself left the following melancholy record, 
painting' the man and his situation a thousand times 
better than any other pen could achieve. 

<< On this dny, Wedneaday, June 26, 1754," i be aafa, " the 
mnt mdanchol; sun 1 had ever beheld nrose, and found me 
avakenliny houaeat Fordhonk. B; the light of ibia suti, I 
was. In my own opinion, last (a behold and lake leave of unme 
of thou emtures on nhom Idoaled with a mother-like fond- 
aat, gnlded by nature and passion, and un cured and unhard- 
ened by all the doctrine of that philosophical school, where 1 
bad lesmrd to bear jiains, and la despiite dcalh. In this situa- 
tion, as 1 could not conquer nature, I aubmitied cnilrely to 
her, and she made as great a fool of me, as the bad ever done 
of any woman whatsoever; under pretence of givinj; me leave 
to enjoy, she drew me in to suffer, the company of my liltb 
mv, during tight hours; and I doubt not ivbetber, in that 
fbna, I did not undergo more than in all my distemper. 
M mire precisely n 



n Ikissedmycbil. 



My wife, who 



more like a heroin^and philn 
the teuderest mother in the 
followed me. S'ime filrnds 
took their leave ; and I heni ' 
manjr mormara and praises, 



This affecting passage makes a part of his Jour- 
ney to Lisbon, :i u'ork wbicli he commenced during 
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the voyage, with a hand trembling in almost its 
latest hour. It remains a singular example of 
Fielding's natural Btrcngtii of mind, that while 
struggling liard at once with the depression and 
with the irritability of disease, he could still exhi- 
bit a few flashes of that bright wit, which once set 
the " world " in a roar. His perception of charac- 
ter, aud power of describing it, had not forsaken 
him in those sad moments ; for the master of the 
ship in which he sailed, the scolding landlady of 
the Isle of Wight, the military coxcomb who visits 
t^eir vessel, are all portraits, marked with the 

» master-hand which traced Parson Adams and 
Squire Western. 
The Journey to Lisbon was abridged by fate. 
Fielding reached that city, indeed, alive, and 
remained there two months ; but he was unable to 
continue his proposed literary labours. The hand 
of death was upon him, and seized upon its prey 

Iin the beginning of October, 1754. He died in the 
forty-eighth year of his life, leaving behind him a 
widow, and four cliildrcn, one of whom died soon 
afterwards. His brother. Sir John Fielding, well 
known as a magistrate, aided by the bounty of Mr 
Allen, made suitable provision for the survivors ; 
but of their fate we are ignorant. 
Thus lived, and thus died, at a period of life 
when the world might have expetied continued 
delight from his matured powers, the celebrated 
Henry Fielding, father of the English Novel ; and 
in his powers of strong and national humour, and 
forcible yet natural exhibition of character, unap- 
i M 
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proacbed as yet, even by bis most successful fol* 
lowers.* 

Abboigfard, October 25, 1820. 

> [" Fielding, the prose Homer of human nature.**— Bt&ox 
Life, vol. T., p. 66.] 
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The Life of Smoi-i-ett, wlioae genins has raUad 
an imperishable monument to liia fame, lias been 
written, with spirit and eleg'nnce, by bis friend and 
contemporary, the celebrated Dr Moore, and more 
lately by Dr Robert Anderson of Edinburgh, with 
a cELTeful research, which leaves to us little except 
the task of selection and abrid^emenb 

Our author was descended from an ancient and 
hononrable family ; an advantage to which, &om 
various passages in his writings, be geems to have 
attached considerable weight, and the conBciousness 
of which seems to have contributed its share in 
foEming some of tlie peouliai'ities of Ids character. 

Sir Jaines Smollett of Bonhill, the grandfather 
«f the celebrated autbor, was bred to the bar, be- 
) of the Commissaries (i. e. Consistorial 
Judges) of Edinburgh, represented the burgh of 
Dumbarton in the Scottish Parliament, and lent his 
«d to dissolfe that representative body for ever, 
fceing one of the Commissioners for fi'aming the 
Union with England. By his lady, a daughter of 
Sir Aulay MacAulay of Ardincaple, Sir James 
Smollett had four sons, of whom Archibald, the 
.youngest, was father of tlie poet. 

It appeai-3 that Archiliald Smollett followed no 
profession, and that, without bis father's consent. 
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he married an amiable woman, Barbara, ilaugli- 
ter of Mr Cunningham of Gilbertfield. The dis- 
union betwixt the eon and father, to which this act 
of imprudence gave rise, did not prevent Sir James 
Smollett from assigning to him, for his support, the 
house and farm of Dalquhurn, near his own man- 
sion of Bonhill. Archibald Smollett died early, 
leaving two sons and a daughter wholly dependent 
on the kindness of hia grandfather. The eldest son 
embraced the military life, and perished by the 
shipwreck of a transport. The daughter, Jane, 
married Kf r Telfer of Leadhills, and her descendant, 
Captain John Smollett, R.N., now represents the 
family, and possesses the estate of Bonhill. The 
second son of Archibald Smollett is the subject of 
this Memoir. 

Tobias Smollett (baptized Tobias George) 
"was born in 1721, in the old house of Dalquhurn, 
in the valley of Leven, in perhaps the most beauti- 
jnl district in Britain. Its distinguished native has 
celebrated the vale of Leven, not only in the beau- 
tiful Ode addressed to his parent stream, but in the 
Expedilinn of Humphry Clinker, where he men- 
tions the home of his forefathers in the following' 
enthusiastic, yet not exaggerated terms : — 

" A very little above Che aourEe of the Leven, on the lake, 
atands the haiue of Cameron, bclon|!ing to Mr Smollett, > >u 

within fifty yarils of tlie door. The lake approach™ on one 
Bide In within six or seven ynrda of the windoiv. It might 
liave been placed in a higher situation, which would have 
alFnrded n more extensive prospect, and a di'ier atmosphere; 
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rouble of repairing hit awo family -bou^^e of Bonbill, which 

. .standi! tvTD miles fi'oin hence on the Leven, no BuirouDdnd 

I with plnnUllana, that it tued la be Imowii by thenameof ibe 

[or thro'h) Nest, Above Ihnt house la a romantic 

clert of a mountain, covered ivltb htuiging woods. 

It botlom a stream of fine wnter that fgrma a number 

of cssuidea in Its descent La jdId the Leveti, so that the acene 

i( quite eacbanting;. 

- "Ihaveseen the Lagodi Cardi, Aibano de Vico, Bolsena, 
■■r Loch-Lon 



h iB . 



leemtafloa 
' objects of n . 
. dutltute of beauties whi 

tbisiidethef dlsplajaa 

and pasttire, with eevei 
"were, out ofthelaliei till at 



'iice, affording the most e 

I eyen partake of the sub) 
iet variety of woodland, c 
I Rgreenble Tilias, emer^ 



is that 



ivered with heath, which, being 
a very rich covering of purple. Every 
: beyond imagination. This country ia 



in the bloom, HfTords 
thing here it romarit 
jually styled the Arc 
auy vie with Arcadi 



A poet bred up amongst such scenes, nuist be- 
come doubly attached to his art ; and accordingly 
it appears that Smollett was in the highest degree 
sensible of the beauties of nature, although his 
fame has chiefly risen upon his power of delineating 
fanman character. He obtained the rudiments of 
dasaical knowledge at the Dumbarton grammar- 
echool, then taught by Mr John Love, the scarce 
less learned antagonist of the learned Ruddiman. 
From thence he removed to Glasgow, where he 
punned his studies with diligence and success, and 
was finally bound apprentice to Mr John Gordon, 
as eminent surgeon. This destination was contrary 
to young Smollett's wishes, which strongly deter- 
, mined him to a military life ; and he is supposed 
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b) have avenged himself hoth of his gritnil father, 
■who contradicted his inclinationa, and of his mas- 
ter, by describing' the former under the ununiable 
character of the old Judge, and the latter as Mr 
Potion, the first master of Roderick Random. At 
a later period he did Mr Gordon justice by inen- 
tioning' him in tlie following terms; — " I was in- 
Ixoduced to Mr Gordon," says Matthew Bramble, 
" a patriot of a truly nohle spirit, who is father of 
the linen manufactory in that place, and was the 
great promoter of the city work-house, infirmary, 
and other works of public utility. Had he livffd in 
ancient Rome, he would have been honoured ynih 
a statue at the public expense," 

During his apprenticeship, Smollett's conduct 
indicated that love of frolic, practical jest, and 
playJnl mischief, of which his works show many 
proofs, and the yonn^ noreliat gave also several 
indications of hk talents and propensity to satire.' 

1 ["Ahhongh, at BO early » period oflire, ho was liable ti> 
Tsrj- great mi»[akia in judging of the characters of mankind, 
j« he began to direct the eilgp of hiaboyiahBotlre against raoh 
MBDtjrshonni of afFeolatlon and ridicule aa were produced in s 
dti enriched by com meres, and enlighlened by its university. 
The shaft, of his wit were not even then confined (o the 
doqaetry and foppery of tlie youthful and fashionable only, 
hit were eomMlmes iximed at the telfiahneu and hypocrisy of 
the more formal and iBrlouipart of the citizens, among wham 
iba clilef menns of acquiring importance were the possession 
of wealth, and the decent obserrance <l! the duties nf religion. 

•■ These early producllona of bia muse atforded much eitlBT- 
tdnment to his young campunions, but tbey gave ofrcnce to 
many pious and industrious persons, who were unjustly 8C- 
ousedof being hypocrites, and ciposed to his satire. Some 
of them, it ts said, possessed a considerable portion of that 
apielBS of bumaoi' fur ithieh he was afterwards so much dis. 
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^11 said, that hia master expressed hU conTiction 
of Smollett's firture eminsDce ia very homely but 
expressive terms, when some of his neighbours were 
Ixiasting: the superior decorum and propriety of 
their youngs pupils. " It may be all very true," 
said the keensigltted Mr Gordon ; " hut ^ve mk i 
before tliem all, my own bubbly-nosed callant, witfr 
the Btane in his pouch." Without attempting to 
render tliis into English, our Southern readers 
must be informed, that the words contain a faithful 
sketch of a negligent, unlucky, but spirited urchin, 
neVer without some mischievous prank in his head, 
and a stone in his pocket ready to execute it.' 
In the eighteenth year of Smollett's life, lus 

tingulshed. Nona of thetn, liowevcr, have bHntliDught nor- 
thy orprfflMTallon."— ANDEBSOH'sit/eo/Smo/Wi, p. 14.] 

' [" On H wlnlEr evening," says Dr Moore, " when the 
rtrettn were covered wllh snow, Smollett happened to he en- 
gaged in B maiT-ball fight witb a few hoyi of his own age. 
Among his associates was the apprentice of that aurgeon who 
ia suppDseil to have been dellneatBd under the name of Crah 
in Sadn-isli Itandom. He entered his ihap while his appren- 
tice wm in (he heat of the engagement. On the reiura of 
the hilWr, the master remonatrated icverdy nllh him for fais 
Dfgligence in quitting the shop. The youth eccuaed hlmwlf 
by uying that whQe he woa employed in making up a pre- 
•oriptlon, a fellow had hit him with a snowball ; and he had 
been in puiauit of Ihe delinquent. ' A mighty probable story 
truly,' said the master, in an ironical tone i ' I wonder how 
Jong I should stand here,' added be, ' before it would enter 
into any mortal's head to throw a snowball at me.' Wblls 
Jib was holding his head erect, wltb a most scornful air, he 
rioftved a loiy severe blow in the face by a inowball. Smol- 
Iflt, -who stood conraoled behind Ihe piUai' at the sbop-door, 
bad heard Ihe dialogue; and perceiving that his companion 
Wns niizxied for an anewer, he eitlricated him by a lepartsB 
>ropos."—Life of Sn^oUea.} 
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grandfather, Sir James, died, making no provision 
by his will for the children of his youngest son, a 
neglect wliich, joined to other circumstances already 
mentioned, procured him from his iiTitable descend- 
ant the painful distinction which the old Judge 
holds in the narrative of Roderick Random. 

Without efficient patronage of any kind, Smol- 
lett, in his nineteenth year, went to London to seek 
his fortune wherever he might find it. He carried 
"with him the Regicide, a. tragedy, written during 
the progress of his studies, but which, though it 
evinces in particular passages the genius of the 
author, cannot he termed with justice a perform- 
ance suited for the stage. Lord Lyttleton, as a 
patron — Garrick and Lacy, as managers, — gave 
the youthful author some encouragement, which, 
perhaps, the sanguine temper of Smollett over- 
rated ; for, in the story of Mr Melopoyn, where he 
gives the history of his attempts to bring the Regi- 
cide on the stage, the patron and the manager are 
not spared ; and, in Peregrine Pickle, the person- 
age of Goshng Scrag, which occurs in the first 
edition only, is meant to represent Lord Lyttleton. 
The story is more briefly told in the preface to the 
first edition of the Regicide, where the author in- 
forms us that his tragedy 

"was Uken Into the protection of one uf Ihou little fellowi 
"who are BOmelEuieg called great rasn. and, like other orphajia, 
neglecled accardlnijly. Stung with respntment," be adds, 
■■ which 1 mlsluok Tur canumpt, 1 resulvcd la punish this 
barbnroua indiSi^ri^ncv, and aciualty discarded my patron ; 
coQMillng myself with tlie barreD praises of a fenr hssocIhUb, 
who, in the tnuat indefstigable manner, employed their time 
aai inSacDCB iu coUectisi; from kU quorten obicrtatious ok 
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my pl«e, which, in run 
IL nen' BjjpwirancK almoE 
me out uC til <i kingdom. 

Disappointed in tlie hopes he had founded on in 
his theatrical uttempt, SmoUett accepted tlie sitna- 
tion of surgeon's mate on board of a slijp of the line, 
in the expedition to Carthagena, in 1741, of wliich 
he published a short account in Roderick Random, 
and a long'er narrative in a Compendium of Vaif- 
ages, published in 1751. But the term of oitr au- 
thor's service in the navy was chiefly remarkable 
from his having acquired, in that brief space, such 
intimate knowledge of our nautical world, as enar 
bled him to describe sailors with such truth and 
spirit of delineation, tliat from that time whoever 
has undertaken the same task has seemed to copy 
more Jrom Smollett than from nature. Our authot: 
quitted the navy, in disgust alike with the drud- 
gery, and with the despotic discipline, which in 
those days was qualified by no urbanity on the part 
of superior officers, and which exposed subordinates 
to such mortiiications, as a haughty 
spirit like that of Smollett could very Ul endure. 
He left the service in the West Indies, and after a 
<ome time in the island of Jamaica, 
returned to England in 1746. Obscure traces of 
the vexatious persecutions which he underwent 
[ during his service in the navy, may be found in 
,' Roderick Random; but the temper of the author 
was too irritable to encoun^e our full confidence 
n ihe truth of his satire. 
It was at this time, wlien, incensed at the brutal 
s exercised by tlie govei'nnient's troops in 
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the HighlitndB, to which romantic regions he ww 
a iiBighbour by birth, Smollett wrote the pathetic, 
spirited, and piitriotic verses entitled The Tears of 
Caledonia. The lute Robert Graham, Esq. of 
Gftrtmore, a particular friend and trustee of Smol- 
lett, has recorded the manner in which this effusion 
was poured forth, 

"SomB genCemen haTing met at a Uvem'wero amasiog 

; while Smol- 

One of the 
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■3 bi^fur. 



supper wilh a gan 



'flompBDr, wboiilt 

{GKtiiiDrebimiwlfi)<'Dbiervi 

he waa writing vcrsea, B9k«d 

Inglj ToA tliEm the flrst thetch of his Tean ofScaltaad, raa- 

4>tliis onlf of glx atnnzu ) and an their remarliliig that the 

Urminaliiin of the poem, being too ilrongly enpreRieil, might 

sire ofleuce la persons whuse poiitieal opiiiiung were difFerent, 

be mt down, without reply, and, with an air of great iadjg- 

■Ution, Bulgoinedtheeoiicluding gtanza: — 



WilKtn my i 
Th, iplte of 
Mr iJBp«h 



To estimate the generoDB emotions with which 
Smollett was actuated on thia occasion, it must be 
renutrked that liis patriotism was independent of 
|wrty feeling-, aa he had been bred up in Whig 
principles, which were those of his family ; and 
alidtoogh these appear from bis historical work, to 
faave been in some degree modified, yet the author 
continued attached to the principles of the Bevo- 
lution. It is also to be remembered, that at the 
\ civil wai', the least appearance of 
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sympathy with the vanquished party !b sure to*j 
interrupt fairer prospects of preferment tLar 
which opened to Smollett. Hia feelings fo 
cnuntry'ti distresses, and hia resentment ot the 
injuries she sustained, were as genuine and disin- 
terested as the mode of expressing them Is pathetic 
tasd spirited. 

Smollett, on hia return from the West Indies, 
settled in London, and eojnmenced his career as a 
professional man. He was not successful as a 
physician, probably hecnuse his independent and 
haughty spirit neglected the by-paths which lead 
to fame in that profeaaion, One account says, that 
he failed to render himself agreeable to his female 
patients, certainly not trom want of address or 
figure, for both were remarkably pleasing, hut 
more probably by a liasty impatience of listening 
to petty complaints, and a want of sympathy with 
the lamentations of those who laboured under no 
real indisposition. It is remarkable, that although 
Tei-y many, perhaps the greatest number of success- 
ful medical men, have assumed a despotic authority 
over their patients after their character was esta- 
blished, few or none have risen to preeminence in 
practice who used the same want of ceremony in 
the commencement of their career. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Dr Smollett was too soon discouraged, and 
abandoned prematurely a professioa in which suc- 
cess is proTcrbialiy slow. 

Smollett, who must have felt hia own powers, 

hfld naturally recourse to his pen, to supply the 

deficiencies of an income which his practice did not 

_«ffi)rd ; and besides repeated attempts to get hii 
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tragedy acted, he Bent forth, in 1746, Advice, and 
in 1747, Reproof, both poetical satires possessed of 
cionsidcrable merit, but which only influenced the 
£)te of the author, as they increaeed the number of 
his personal enemies. Riuh, the manager, was 
l^rliciilarly satirized in. R^roof. Smollett had 
written for the Covent-Gardeu theatre an opera 
called AJceHe, which was not acted in consequence 
of some quarrel betwixt the author and manager, 
which SinoUett thiis avenged. 

About 1747, Smollett was married to Miss 
Lascelles, a beautiful and accomplished woman, to 
whom he had become attached in the West Indies. 
Instead of an expected fortune of L.30CIO, he gained 
by this connexiou only a lawsuit, and increased the 
expense of housekeeping, which he was still less 
able to afibrd, and was again obliged to have re- 
course to his literary talents. 

Necessity is the mother of invention in litera- 
tiue as well as in the arts, and the necessity of 
Smollett brought him forth in his preeminent cha- 
racter of a Novelist. Roddick Randmn may be 
considered as an imitation of Le Sage, as the hero 
flits through almost everyseene of public and private 
life, recording, as he paints his oivn adventures, the 
manners of the times, with all their various shades 
and diversities of colouring ; but forming no con- 
nected plot or story, the several parts of wltich hold 
connexion with, or bear proportion to, each other. 
It WBB the second example of the minor-romance, 
or English novel. Fielding had shortly before set 
the example in liis Tom Jones, and a rival of almost 
equal emineDce, in 1748, brought forth the Adven- 
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! of Roderick Random; 3 work wlijth was 
r 'es^rly reueived by the public, and brought both 
repuUtion and profit to the author. 

It wfL3 generally believed that Smollett painted 
some of his own eiirly adventures under the veil of 
fiction ; but the public carried the spirit of applying 
the characlera of a work of fiction to living person- 
ages much farther perhaps than the author intended. 
Gawkey, Crobhe, and Potion, ' were assigned to 
' idividuals in the West of Scotland ; Mrs Smollett 
jupposed to be Narcissa ; the author himself 
Bpresented Roderick Random (of which there can 
e little doubt) ; a bookbinder and barber, the early 
ances of Smollett, contended for the cha- 
I ncter of the attached, amiable, simple-hearted 
I Strap ;' and the two naval officers, under whom 

'["GonlnnlsgFnFrallysBid to have b»n the original of Pa. 
UoD in Soderiri ICanilom. 'ITiia hna been denied by Smollelfs 
Ji Wographera i hoi Ihnir conji-i:iure ii of no more weight than 
B^tTKditiou which itcoiilradicta. In the cbaracters of a work 
Fm oompaunded of trutb and tictlon, tJia Author alone couid 
nine fstimated the persuntUity ivhivh he intended, and of ihut 
„ .ftMenlionhewaanoipro\>ahlycommunicative. The tradition 
lining at Giangaw is. thHt SmoUrM 



iMhlev. 



iripling. Wbiteatthe Univi 



^17 he cultivated the study nf literature, lu well na (hat o 
medicine, and showed a dispositinn for pnetry, but very often 
in that bitter vein of satire which he carried 90 pleutifiUIy 111 tu 
the temper of hia future years."— Camfbell.] 

■ [" Mr Lewis, of Chelsem who died in 1783, nwd to bind 
IxMiki for, and enjoy the Dompniiy and conversation of lh>! fi^^I 
UUntry men ol' hia day ; and wrs generally supposed la have 
' m the original of Strop, in BoderiiA Random. Mrs Lewis 
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Smollett had aerred, were stigmatized under the 
names of Oakimi and Whiffle. Certain it is, that 
the tontempt with whit-h his unfortunate play had 
been treated forms the hasis of Mr Melopoyn's 
story, in wliirfi Garrick and Lyttleton arc rouglily 
treated nnder tJie characters of Marmozet and 
■ Siieerwit. The public did not taate leas keenly 
the reed merits of this interesting and humorous 
work, because they conceived it to possess the zest 
arising; from personal allusion ; and the sale of the 
work exceeded greatly the expectations of all con- 
Having now tlie ear of the public, Smollett pub- 
llslied, by subscription, his unfortunate tragedy, the 
Hegicide, in order to shame those who had hatred 
his access to the stage. The preface is filled with 
compliunts, wliich are neither just nor manly, and 
with Btrichires upon Garrick and Lyttleton, wliieh 
amount almost to abuse. The merits of the piece 
by no means rindicato tliia extreme resentment on 
the part of the author, and of this Smollett liimself 
became at length sensible. He was impetuous, but 
not sullen in liis resentment, and generously allow- 
ed, in his HiatoTij of England, the full merit to 
those, whom, in the first impulse of passion and 
disappointment, he had treated with injustice.' 

eut of Sootland lagelher, and, n-hen Smollett lived at Chelsea, 
Mi L«wla used to dine cverjr Suiuluy with blm." — Nicuou' 
lAttrary Amedata.-'al. iil., p.4(>3.] 

■ Dnirous "of doing juntlce inn work of truth Tor wronga 
donetn a work of fiction," (*" "«« h" <»™ "pr™ion,)ia 
giTing ft ■ketdi of the libeml nrt. iti hl» ffUtorg of Englimd. 1>0 
remftrkod, "the mhiliitioim of 111* mage were improved to the 
auut raqalute aalerUiiunmt bf the ttleoU wd maoacomgot 
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In 1750, Smollett made a tour to Paris, where 
he gleaned materials for future works of fiction, 
besides enlarging his acquaintance with life and 
manners. A coxcomb painter, whom he met on 
this occasion, formed the original of the exquisite 

jof Garrick, who greatly surpassed all his predecessors of this, 
aad perhaps every othernation, in his genius for acting, in the 
^sweetness and variety of his tones, the irresistible magic of his 
eye* the fire and vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude, 
and the whole pathos of expression. 

** Candidates for literary fame appeared even in the higher 
sphere of life, embellished by the nervous sense and extensive 
erudition of a Corke, by the delicate taste, the polished muse, 
and tender feelings of a Lyttleton." 

. Not satisfied with this/>t<5/tc declaration of his sentiments, 
lie wrote in still stronger terms to Mr Garrick : 

*' DxAR Sib, Chelsea, Jan, 27, 1762. 

" I this momiiig received your Winter's Tale, and am agree- 
ably flattered by this mark of your attention. What I have 
said of Mr Garrick in the History of England^ was, I protest, 
the language of my heart. I NhaD rejoice if he thinks I have 
done him barely justice. I am sure the public will think I 
have done htm no more than j ustice. In giving a short sketch 
of the liberal arts, 1 could not, with any propriety, forbear 
mentioning a gentleman so eminently distinguished by a genius 
that has no rival. Besides, I thought it was a duty incum- 
1)eut on me in particular, to make a public atonement in a 
work of truth for wrongs done him in a work of fiction. 

** Among the other inconveniences arising from ill health, 
I deeply regret my being disabled from a personal cultivation 
of your good.will, and the unspeakable enjoyment I should 
sometimes derive from your private conversation, as well as 
from the public exertion of your talents ; but sequestered as I 
am from the world of entertainment, the consciousness of 
standing well in youi* opinion will ever afford singular satis- 
faction to, 

" Dear Sir, 

" Your very humble Servant, 

" T. Smollett, *• 
VOL. Ill, I 
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Pallet ; while Dr Akeiiside, a man of a rery differ- 
ent cliaracter, was marked tlio futui'e prey of satire 
as the pedantic Doctor of Medicine. He is said to 
have offended Smollett by some national reflections 
on Scotland,' while his extravagant seal for libertVi 
which was in no i^eat dang-pr, and his pedantic 
and exi;]usive admiration of the manners of dassi-" 
cal antiqnity, afforded, as Smollett has drawn them, 
an ample fund of ridicule. 

Peregrine Pickle is supposed to have been writ- 
ten chiefly in Paris, and appeared in 1751. It was 
received by the public with uncommon avidity, and 
a large impression dispersed, notwithstanding^ the 
eflbrts of certain booksellers and others, wJiom 
Saiollett accuses of attempts to obstruct the sale, 
the book being published on acconnt of the author 
himself. His irritable temper induced him to run 
hastily before the public witli complaints, which, 
howsoever well or ill-grounded, the public has been 
at all times accustomed to bear with great indif- 
ference.. Many professional authors, philosophers, 
and other public characters of the time, were also 
satirized with little restr^nt. 

The splendid merits of the work itself were n 
much greater victory orer the author's enemies, if 
he really had inch, tlian any which he could gain 
by personal altercation with unworthy opponents. 
Yet by many his second novel was not thought 
quite equnl to liis first. In truth, there occurs 
betwixt Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle a 
difiFereiice, which is often observed betwixt the first 
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and a<w*nTiH fiffnrifl nf ButhoFs wbo have been sue* 
cessful u^his lina| Peregrine Pickle is moro 
finished, morft sfdnloualy laboured into excellence, 
exhibits scenes of more accumulated interest, and 
presents a richer variety of character and adven- 
ture, than Roderick Random ; but yet there is aa 
ease and simplicity in the first novel which is not 
quite attained in the second, where the author hat 
substituted splendid colouring for strict fidelity of 
outline. Thus, of the inimitable sea-characters. 
Trunnion, Pipes, and even Hatchway, border upon 
caricature ; but Lieutenant Bowling and Jack Rat^ 
ilin are truth and nature itself. The reason seems 
to be, that when an author brings forth his first 
representation of any class of characters, he seizes 
en the leading and striking outlines, and therefore, 
in the second attempt of the same kind, he is forced 
to make some distinction, and either to invest hit 
personage with less obvious and ordinary traits of 
4^aracter, or to place him in a new and less natu- 
ral light. Hence, it would seem, the difference in 
opinion which sometimes occurs betwixt the author 
and the reader, respecting the comparative value 
of early and of subsequent publications. The author 
naturally esteems that most upon which he is con- 
scious much more labour has been bestowed, while 
the public often remain constant to their first love, 
and prefer the facility and truth of the earlier work 
to the more elaborate execution displayed in those 
which follow it. But though the simplicity of its 
predecessor was not, and could not be, repeated in 
Smollett's second novel, his powers ai'e so far from 
evincing any falling off, that in Peregrine Pickle 
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there \a a much wider mng;e of character and inci- 
dent, than is exhibited in Roderick Random, as 
well as a more rich and brilliant display of the 
talents and humour of the distinguished author. 

Peregrine Pickle did not, however, owe its suc- 
cess entirely to ita intrinsic merit. The Memoirs 
of a Lady of Quality, a. separate tale, thrust into 
the work, with which it liaa no sort of connexion, 
in the manner introduced by Cervantes, and fol- 
lowed by Le Sage and Fielding, added considera- 
bly to its immediate popularity. These Memoirs, 
which are now regarded as a tiresome and unne- 
cessary excrescence upon the main story, contain 
the history of Lady Vane, renowned at that lime 
for her beauty and her intrigues.* The lady not 
only fiu:tiished Smollett with the materials for 
recording her own infamy, but, it is said, rewarded 
hini handsomely for the insertion of her story. Mr 
MacKercher, a cliaracter of a different description, 
was also introduced. He was remarkable for the 
benevolent Quixotry with which be supported the 
pretensions of the unfortunate Mr Annesley, a 
chumant of the title and property of Anglesea. 
The public took tlie interest in the frailties of 
Lady Vane, and the benevolence of Mr MacKer- 
cher, which they always take in the history of 

I Lady Vane was the ilaughter of FranciB Hawes, Esq., of 
Purley-Hill, iieai- Raiding, hi BeiksLire, one of the Soulh- 
Sea Direclora in 1720, and mariied. about ths beginninit of 
1732, at Ifae age of sevenleen, tu Lurd Wliliun Hamilton, wh» 
djing July 11, 1731, ahe married. May IB, 1735, Lord Vis- 
count Vane, of the klii^diim of Ireland, witli whom ahe had 
vorioun scnildiiluuB lawsuits, and tlU'd in London, March 31, 
1788, in the seventy-second year of her life. 
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Iking and remarkable characters ; and the anec- 
dotes respecting the demirep and the man of cha- 
rity, greatly promoted the instant popularity of 
Peregrine Pickle. 

The extreme license of some of the scenes descri- 
bed in this novel, gave deep o£Pence to the thinking 
part of the public ; and the work, in conformity to 
their just complaints, was much altered in the 
second edition. The preliminary advertisement 
has these words :— 

*' It was the author's duty, as well as his interest, to oblige 
the public with this edition, which he has endeavoured to 
render less unworthy of their acceptance, by retrenching the 
super fluitiee of the first, reforming its manners, and correcting 
its expression. Dirers uninteresting incidents are wholly 
suppressed ; some humorous scenes he has endeavoured to 
heighten ; and he flatters himself that he has expunged every 
adventure, phrase, and insinuation, that could be construed 
by the most delicate reader into a trespass upon the rules of 
decorum. 

« He owns with contrition, that, in one or two instances^ 
he gave way too much to the suggestions of personal resent- 
ment, and represented characters, as they appeared to him at 
the time, through the exaggerated medium of prejudice. But 
be has in this impression endeavoured to make atonement for 
these extravagances. Howsoever he may have erred in point 
of judgment or discretion, he defies the whole world to prove 
that he was ever guilty of one act of malice, ingratitude, or 
dishonour. This declaration he may he permitted to make^ 
without incurring the imputation of vanity or presumption, 
considering the numerous shafts of envy, rancour, and re- 
venge, that have lately, both in public and private, been level- 
led at his reputation.** 

In reference to this palinode, we may barely 
observe, that the passages retrenched in the second 
edition are, generally speaking, details of frolics in 
which the author had permitted his turn for humour 
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greatly to outrun his aense of decency and propri- 
ety; and, in this respect, notwithstanding: v>^fiat he 
lumself aays in the passage just qnoted, the work 
would have been much improved by a more unspa- 
ring application of the pruniiig knife. Several 
personal reflections were also omitted, particularly 
those on Lyttleton and Fielding-, whom he had 
upbraided for his dependence on that e 
patronage.' 
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■anal chsracler than la hii poetical talval. He describes him 
BM *' thfl fHomtiK Goalirig Scm£, Eeq,,Bon luid heir of Sir Mar- 
madah* Scrsg, who ai-ala hlinaeif Id the chair of Judgment, 
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Dr Anderson informs us, that, '^ at this period, 
Smollett seems to have obtained the degree of Doc- 
tor of Physic, probably from a foreign University, 
and announced himself a candidate for fame and 
fortune as a physician, by a publication entitled, 
* An Essay on the External Use of Water, in a 

Letter to Dr , with particular Remarks upon 

the present Method of using the Mineral Waters 
at Bath in Somersetshire, and a plan for rendering 
them more safe, agreeable, and efficacious ; 4to, 
1752.'^ The performance advanced his reputation 
as a man of science and taste, but failed to conduct 
the physician to professional eminence and wealth. 
I'his is the only publication in the line of his pro- 
fession which is known to have proceeded from 
his pen." If the Essay was intended to serve as 

' Dolnets, delighted, eyed the lively dunce, 
Remembering she herself was pertDess once.* '* 

I^rd Lyttleton's patronage of Fielding is thus contemptu- 
ously noticed, in a recommendation to a young author to feed 
the vanity of Gosling Scrag, Esq. : " I advise Mr Spondy to 
give him the refusal of this same pastoral ; and who knows 
hut he may have the good fortune of being listed in the number 
of his beef-eaters, in which case he may, in process of time, be 
provided for in the Customs or Church: and when he is in- 
clined to marry his own cook-maid, Iiis gracious patron may 
condescend to give the bride away ; and may finally settle him 
m his old age as a trading Westminster Justice.*' — Peregrine 
FicMe. Edit. 1751, vol. iv., p. 123. 

1 [The late ingenious artist, Mr H. W. Williams of Edin- 
liargh, tells us, in his Travels, that a friend of his had seen, 
in 1816, at Leghorn, the diploma of Smollett's doctorate, and 
that it was an Aberdeen one. The present Editor thought it 
worth while to enquire into this, and Professor Cruiksbanks 
lias politely forwarded a certificated copy of the diploma, which 
was granted by the Marischal Collie of Aberdeen in June» 
1750.1 
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an introdnction to prnctiei!, it was totally unsifi!- 
cessiiil. Perhaps Smollett's character as a satirist, 
and the readiness he had shown to ingraft the 
pecnliarities and history of indif-idnals into works 
of fiction, were serious obstacleB to him in a profes- 
non which demands so much conlidence as that of 
a family physician. But it is probable that the 
author's chief object in the publication was to assist 
the cause of a particular friend, Mr Cleland, a 
surgeon at Bath, then engaged in a controversy 
concerning the use of these celebrated waters. 

In the year 1753, Dr Smollett publisjied T%e 
Adventures of JFerdinand Count Fathom, one of 
those works which seem to have been ivritten for 
the purpose of showing how far humour and genius 
can go, in painting a complete picture of human 
depravity. Smollett has made his own defence for 
the loathsome task which lie has undertaken. 

" Let me not," sayn ht, in the dedidllDn, " ba cnndFOintil 
for hBTing chosen mjr principal chiu'BCter from Ihepurlipusof 
treachery find fraud, whrn 1 tleclarn mypurpnie ii lo set him 
up u > bBncon for the benefit of the iDeitHrienced and un- 
wsry, who, from the perusal uf these memoirs, may learn to 
anrid the maiiifulil auareii with which they axe eontiniaily 
«qrrounded In the paths of life, while those who hesitate on 
the brink of iniquity may he terrilied from plunging into that 
inremediBbie gutf, hy surveying the deplorable fate of Ferdi- 
nand Count Fathom," 

But, while we do justice to the author's motives, 
ire are obliged to deny the validity of his rensoning. 
To a reader of a good disposition and well-regula- 
ted mind, the picture of moral depravity presented 
in the character of Count Fathom is a disgusting 
- pollution of the imagination. To those, on the 
other hand, who hesitate on the brink of meditated 
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iniquity, it is not safe to (ietitil tlie arts by which 
the ingenuity of villany hnj triumphed in former 
instancea ; and it is w II kn la tlie publication 

of the real account of un n n cr mes, although 
attended by the publ and f punishment of 

the perpetrators, has of «n had h effect of stimu- 
lating others to similar a n To some unhappy 
minds, it may occur as a s rt o e nuation of the 
crime which they meditate, that eveji if they carry 
theii* pm'pose into execution, their guilt will fall 
^ short of what the author has ascribed to his 
fictitious character ; and there are other imagina- 
doDB so ill regulated, that they catch infection from 
stories of wickeduess, and feet an insane impulse 
to emulate and to reiilize the pictures of villany, 
which are embodied in sucli nai'ratives as those of 
Zeluco or Count Fathom. 

Condemning, however, the plan and tendency of 
L de work, it is impossible to deny our applause to 
[ the wonderful knowledge of life and manners, 
[ whicli is evinced in the tale of Count Fathom, as 
I .much as in any of Smollett's works. The horrible 
\ adventnrein the hut of the robbers, isa taleof natii- 
[ rd terror which rises into the sublime ; and, thou»;h 
1 often imitated, has never yet been surpassed, or 
I perhaps equulletl. In Count Fai/tom also h to lie 
I {band the first candid attempt to do justice to a 
! calumniated race. The benevolent .lew of Cum- 
I berland had his prototype in the worthy Israelite, 
l.wliom Smollett has introduced with very great 
■leffect into the history of Fathom. 
H Shortly after this publication, Smollett's warmth 
^vf temper involved him in an unpleasant emboT' 
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TMgment. A person, called Peter Gordon, afbn- 
harinp been saved by Smollett'ii humanity from 
impriaonment and riiin, and after having prevaibd 
upon him to interpose his credit in his belialf to sa 
inconvenient extent, withdrew within the verge of 
tlie court, set his creditors at defiance, and treated 
his benefactor with, so much personal insolence, 
that Smollett chastised him by a beating-. A pro- 
secution was commenced by Gordon, and his coun- 
sel, Mr Home Campbell, whether in indulgence of 
his natural rudeness and impetuosity, of which he 
had a great share, or whetber moved by some 
special enmity against Smollett, opened the case 
with an unusual torrent of violence and misrepre- 
sentation. But the good sense and impartiality of 
the jury acquitted Smollett of tlie assault, and he- 
was no sooner cleared of the charge than he sent 
an angry remonstrance to Mr Home Campbell, 
demanding that he should retract wliat he had said 
to his disadvantage. It does not appear bow the 
aj^ -was settled, but Smollett's manifesto, as a 
literary civiosity, is inserted in the Appendix to 
this Memoir.' Besides that this expostulation is 
too long for the occasion, and far too violent to be 
dignified, Smollett imputes to Campbell the impro- 
bable charge, that he was desirous to revenge 
himself upon the author of Ferdinand Count Fa- 
thom because he had satirized the profession of 
the law. Lawyers are seldom very sensitive on 
this head, and if they were, tbey would have con~ 
slant eifercise for their irritability ; since scarce k 

■ [See A|ipendii, Ko. 1,1 
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satirical author, of whatsoever description, has 
concluded his work, without giving cause to the 
gentlemen of the rohe for some such o£Pence, as 
SmoUett supposes Campbell to have taken in the 
present instance. The manifesto of Smollett con* 
tains, however, some just censure on the prevailing 
mode in which witnesses are treated in the courts 
of justice in England, who, far from being consi- 
dered as persons brought there to speak the truth 
in a matter wherein they have no concern, and who 
are therefore entitled to civil treatment, and to the 
protection of the court, on the contrary are often 
regarded as men standing forward to perjure 
themselves, and are therefore condemned before- 
hand to a species of moral pillory, where they are 
pelted with all the foul jests which the wit of their 
interrogators can suggest. 

Smollett's next task was a new version of Don 
QuixotCy to which he was encouraged by a liberal 
subscription. The work was inscribed to Don Ri- 
cardo Wall, Principal Secretary of State to his 
Most Catholic Majesty, by whom the undertaking 
had been encouraged. Smollett's version of this 
admirable classic is thus elegantly compared with 
those of Motteux (or Ozell) and of Jarvis, by the 
late ingenious and amiable Lord Woodhouselee, in 
his ^ £ssay on the Principles of Translation." 

« Smollett inherited from nature a strong sense of ridicule, 
a great fund of original humour, and a happy versatility of 
talent, by which he could accommodate his style to almost 
every species of writing. He could adopt, alternately, the 
solemn, the lively, the sarcastic, the burlesque, and the vulgar. 
To these qualifications he joined an inventive genius, and a 
vl|^orous imaginatioo. As he possessed talents equal to th« 
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;iDal worka o( (he sbcdb ipeclc^ with t1 



IDS grealafallltiea aa uiDriglna] irrilFr, aif. 
peara (« me to hnve bern Fntlowed wUh a aimii^ perceplinn of 
thi rldlcaloua io huuian chiiructer, a just (liscernmenl of Ihe 
WMikiinBei and rolt[esof mniikind. Heafema likairlae to tutva 
had H gnat oommond of the Tarlnui atylu which arg scimhil. 
madated to the expression both of gmve burlesque, and of loir 

la hare vquslled him In every qualkf nhleh wai cscentiallr 
ra|uIi[|B to B tnuiBlnlor of Don Quixote. It may, Iherelbrei 
be suppoaed. that the eoDlent between them will be nearly 
equal, and the question of preference very difficult (o be d». 
cided. It iroutd have been so, had SmoUett ranfid»l In hU 
own atrengtb, and beitowed on hia task that llmt and labour 
vrhiuh the length and difficulty of the work required ; hut 

-was hia primary object. He found various Engllab tranala. 
tiona at hand, which he judged might save him (be labour of 
B nenr lURnpaaitioa. Jarria wuld give him failbfuUy the aenae 
of hia author ; and it was nacessary only to polish hia aaperi- 
ties, and lighten hia heavy and awkward pbrascolugy. To 
contend with Molteui, Sniollett found It necemary la asanme 
ibB armour of Jarvla. 'Hii* author had purposely avoided, 
through the whols of bia trork, the smallest coincidence (t£ 
expreaaion with Motteui, wboio, with squal presumption and 
iqjiutice.heaccuaetln his preface of having ' taken his version 
wholly from the French.' We Bud, therefore, both In Ihs 
tnuulatlon of JarTia,and tbat of Smollett, which is little elao 

ndeclion of the phraKeology of Motleux. Now, Maiteux, 
ttough be has fr^iiently assumed too great a licen«, both la 
adding to, and retrenching from the ideas of his original, has, 
apan the whole, a lery high degree of merle as a translator. 
In the adoption afcon'espondlng idiom a, he husbeeii eiuiuently 
fortunate ; and, as In theaa there ia na great latitude, he has, 
la general, preoccupied ihe appropriate phrases; so thataauo- 
flaeding traualatar, wlio proceeded on the rule of invariably 
njeoting hia phnwrology, must have. In geuersl. altered for 
ths wane. Such, 1 have said, was tbe rule laid dawn by Jar. 
pyial and improver, Smollett, who, by thai 
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absurdly rejecting what his own judgment and taste musft 
have approved, has produced a composition decidedly inferior, 
on the whole, to that of Motteux. 

« Smollett was a good poet, and most of the verse transla- 
tions, interspersed through this work, are executed with abi- 
lity. It is on this head that Motteux has assumed to himself 
the greatest license. He has very presumptuously mutilated 
the poetry of Cervantes, by leaving out many entire stanzas 
from the lai^^ compositions, and suppressing some of the 
smaller alu^ether. Y^ the translation of those poems which 
he has retained is possessed of much poetical merit, and, in 
particular, those verses which are of a graver cast, are, in my 
opinion, superior to those of his rival. 

** On the whole» I am inclined to think, the version of Mot- 
teux is by far the best we have yet seen of the romance of 
Cervantes, and that, if corrected in its licentious observations 
and enlai^ements, and in some other particulars, which I have 
noticed in the course of this comparison, we should have no- 
thing to deure superior to it in the way of translation.** 

After the publication of Don QuixotCy Smollett 
paid a visit to his native country/ in order to see 
Lis mother, who then resided at Scotston, in Pee- 
bles-shire, with her daughter and son-in law, Mr 
and Mrs Telfer. Dr Moore has given us the fol- 
lowing beautiful anecdote respecting the meeting 
of the mother with her distinguished son. 

" On Smollett's arrival, he was introduced to his mother, 
-with the connivance of Mrs Telfer, as a gentleman from the 
West Indies, who was intimately acquainted with her son. 
The better to support his assumed character, he endeavoured 
to preserve a serious countenance, approaching to a frown ; 
hut, while his mother's eyes were riveted on his countenance 
he could not refrain from smiling : She immediately sprung 
from her chair, and, throwing her arms around his neck, 
exclaimed, < Ah, my son ! my son ! I have found you at last ! ' 

** She afterwards told him, that if he had kept his austere 

1 [Smollett, while in Edinburgh at this time, was introdnoed to all 
the leading literati of Scotland, through the friendship of the late Dr 
Carlyle, minister of Inveresk— a man of great talents, whose Memoir^ 
ofUmtelf, still in MS., are said to be highly curious.] 
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looks, am) conlmued In ghom, hp mig 



Having' revisited the scat of his family, then 
possessed by liis consin, and spent a, day or two at 
Glasgow, the scene of his early studies and frolics, 
Smollett returned to Eng'land, in order to under- 
take the direction of the Crilieat Review, a. work 
which was established under patronage of the To- 
ries anA High-Church party; and which was intend- 
ed to maintain their principles iu opposition to the 
Monthly Review, conducted according to the sen- 
timents of Whigs and Low- Churchmen. 

Smollett's taste and talents qualified him highly 
for periodical criticism, as well as the promptitude 
of his wit, aud the ready application which he could 
make of a large store of niiscellaneous learning and 
acquired knowledge. Hut, on the other hand, he 
was always a hasty, and often a prejudiced judge ; 
and, while he himself applied the critical scourge 
without mercy, he could not endure that those who 
felt his blows should either wince or complain 
under his chastisement. To murmur against his 
decrees was the sure way to incor farther marks of 
Ids resentment, and thus his criticism deviated still 
more widely from dispassionate discussion, as the 
passions of the reviewer and of the author became 
excited into a clamorous contest of mutual rejoinder, 
recrimination, and abuse. ' Many petty squabbles, 
which occurred to teaze and embitter the life of 
Smollett, and to diminish the respectability with 
which his talents must otherwise have invested 
lliin, had their origin in his situation as Editor t^ . 
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the Critical Review. He was engaged in one con- 
troversy with the notorious Shebbeare, in another 
with Dr Grainger,^ the elegant author of the beau- 
tiful Ode to Solitude, and in several wrangles and 
brawls with persons of less celebrity. 

But the most unlucky controversy in which his 
critical office involved our author, was that with 
Admiral Knowles, who had published a pamphlet 
vindicating his own conduct in the secret expedi- 
tion against Rochfort, which disgracefully miscar- 
ried, in 1757. This defence was examined in the 
Crittcal Review ; and Smollett, himself the author 
of the article, used the following intemperate expres- 
sions concerning Admiral Knowles. ''He is an 
admiral without conduct, an engineer without know- 
ledge, an officer without resolution, and a man 
without veracity." The admiral commenced a 
prosecution against the printer of the Review^ 
declaring at the same time that he desired only to 
discover the author of the paragraph, and, should 
he prove a gentleman, to demand satisfaction of a 
different nature. This decoy, for such it proved, 
was the most effectual mode which could have been 
devised to draw the high-spirited Smollett within 
the danger of the law. When the court were 
about to pronounce judgment in the case, Smollett 
appeared, and took the consequences upon himself, 
and Admiral Knowles redeemed the pledge he had 
given, by enforcing judgment for a fine of one hun- 
dred pounds, and obtaining a sentence against the 
defendant of three months' imprisonment. How 

> [See Appendii, No. II.] 
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lally observed by get 
ed ; but the proceeding i^eenis to justify e 
lett's dtretigtb of expression, when he terms him 
officttr without resolutiim, and a man without ve 
city. This imprisonment took place in 1759, b 
was, as we have stated already, the n 
ble result of the various qimrrels in which hia duty 
as a critic enguged Dr NmoUett. We resum ' the 
account of his literary hiboiu^ which our detail of 
these disput««s has something interrupted. 

About 1757, Smollett compiled and published 
vithoat hig name, a useful and entertaining collec- 
tion, entitled, A Compendium of AufAentic emd 
Mntertaining Voi/ages, digested in a chronological 
aeries ; the w/iole exhibiting a clear view of the CvS' 
toms, Manners, Religion, Gmiemment, Commerce, 
and Natural HistoT}/ of most Nations of the Knmim 
World; illustrated with a variety of Genuine 
Charts, Maps, Plans,, Heads, ^. in 7 vols. 12mo. 
This collection introduced to the British public 
several voyages which were otherwise little known, 
and contained, amongst other articles not before 
published, Smollett's own aci»unt of the Expedition 
to Carthagejia, of wliich he had given a short sketch 
in the Adventures of Roderick Random. 

In the same year, 1757, the farce or comedy of 
The Reprisals, or the Tars of Old England, was 
written and acted, to animate the people against tho 
French, with whom we were then at war. In 
pursuance of this plan, every species of national 
prejudice is calli-d up niid appealed to, and the 
Frenchman is represented as the living representa- 
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five and original of all the caricature prints and 
balladfl against the eaters of soupe maiffre, and 
wesar&rs of wooden shoes. The sailors are drawn 
to the life, as the sailors of Smollett always are* 
The Scotchman and Irishman are hit off with the 
touch of a caricaturist of skill and spirit. But the 
story of the piece is as trivial as possible, and, on 
the whole, it forms no marked exception to the 
obserration, that successful novelists have beea 
rarely disting^uished by excellence in dramatic com-^ 
position. 

Garrick's generous conduct to Smollett upon this, 
occasion, fuUy obliterated all recollection of old 
difierenoes. The manager allowed the author his 
benefit on iStte sixth, instead of the ninth night of 
the piece, abated certain charges or advances usual- 
ly madeoamch occasions, and himself performed 
liusignan on the same evening, in order to fill the 
theatre.^ Still, it seems, reports were in circulation 



^ [« Mr Garrick was applied to, I suppose with some fears 
of tlie author, lest his farce jshould not meet a favourable 
reception from a man whom he had so grossly slandered. 
Howeyer, the manager approved the piece; and he acted it in 
the bestt manner he could. The Tars of Old England procured 
the author a pretty large henetit ; and here Mr Garrick had 
the SBtisfbction to gratify Smollett by not asking the price 
which might in rigour have been exacted by the managers for 
the charges of a benefit. Of this Mr Garrick apprized him 

In the fbllowfng letter:— iViw. 26, 1757 Sir,— .There was a 

mistake made by our office-keepers to your prejudice, which 
has given me much uneasiness. Though the expense of our 
theatre every night amounts to L.90 and upwards, yet we 
take no more from gentlemen who write for the theatre, and 
wlio produce an original performance, than 60 guineas; thej 
who only alter an old play pay 80 guineas for the expense^ as In 

VOL. UI. K 
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that Smollett had spoken unkindly of Garrick, 
which called forth tlie foUowiiig contradiction, in 
a letter which our author addressed to that cele- 
brat«d performer. 

« In jusliM ti> myself, I Ube the liberty to msura yon.tbBt 
ff any person acouses me of having spoken dinrespeclfully of 
Sir GMTidi, of having hinted that he ulicited fur ray fame, 
or had intemted vieivH in bringing it upun the >Uige, he doea 
me wrong, upon the word of a genllenmn. The imputation 
i. altogether fulxe and malicioun. Eiclutlve of other donside- 
ratloni, IcDuIdnotbesuchiin idiot to Inik In that strain when 
my own interest so Immi.'dlntrly required a dilferent sort of 
conduct. PerhapstbEBBineinsidiousmctbods have been taken 
toinHnmefornieranlmaiitin, which on my partBreforgolien 
and self- condemned. I must own you have acted in this 
abirof the farce with that candour, openneu, and cordiality, 
which even mortify my pride, nblle tliey Uy me under the 
most sensible obligation ; and I shall not real satisHed until I 
hare an opportunity (o convince Mr Carricli that my grati- 
tude U at lea^t aa warm as any other of my passioai. Mean- 
WbUe, 1 profess myself, 

" Sir, 
" Your most bumble servant, 



In the beginning; of the year 1 758, SmoUett pub- 
lished his Complete Historif of England, deduced 

the case of AiBphytrian ; this occasioned the mistalie, which I 
did not discover Ull iaiely. Though it is veiy reasonable 
to take fourscore pounds for the expense of the house, yet, as 
we have not yet regulated this matter, 1 cannot possibly agree 
tliM Dr Smollett ahalt be the first precedent. I havo enclosed 
a draft upon Mr CluCterbuck for the sum due to you — I am, 

lucB.' "—Da VIM- iife n/ Garrick. vol. 1., p. 31B.] 

' [" A short time after the representation of The Repnial, 
the following panegyric on Mr Garrick, mingled with some 
disparaging reflections on Mr Moore, the »ulhur of The 
Qameittr, and Dc Brown, the aulbot of Batbartaia, appeared 
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from the Descent of Julius Ccesar to the Treaty of 
Aix-La^Chapelhy in 1748; in four volumes 4to. 
It is said that this voluminous work, containing thq 
history of tliirteen centuries, and written with un- 
common spirit and correctness of language, was 
composed and finished for the press witliin four 
teen months, one of the greatest exertions of facility 
of composition ever recorded in the history of lite- 
rature. Within a space so brief it could not be 
expected that new facts should be produced '; and 
all the novelty which SmoUett's history could pre- 
sent must needs consist in the mode of stating facts^ 
or in the reflections deduced from them. In this 
work, the author fully announced his political prin- 
ciples, which, notwithstanding his Whig education^ 
were those of a modern Tory, and a favourer of 
the monardiial part of our constitution. For such 
a strain of sentiment, some readers will think no 
apology necessary ; and by others none which we 
might propose would be listened to. Smollett has 

in the Critical Review, unquestionably with the approba- 
tion of Smollett, and probably intended by him as a public 
retraction of the very unfair representation he had given in 
Roderick Random of his treatment of him respectiqg The 
Regicide, 

" We often see this inimitable actor labouring through 
five tedious acts to support a lifeless piece, with a mixture of 
pity and indignation, and cannot help wishing there were in 
this age good poets to write for one who so well deserves 
them. 

* Quidqaid ealcaverit hie rosa fiet.' 

« He has the art, like the Lydian king, of turning all that 
he touches into gold, and can ensure applause to every fortu- 
nate bard, from inimitable Sbakspeare and Old Ben, to gentle 
Neddy Moore, and the author of Barharosscu** — Andkbsom's 
Life of Smollett, p 56.] 
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defence?, in a letter to Dr Moore^ 
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mad I 
dated 2d January, X758. 

" I dcfcrrn] nn»WBf iiig your I 
liaigh«l my history, which is i 
ably Huriirliied to hvu Ihat my ' 

Lt GlR.igon', fur lE wsi 



icridiu 



ThE iBut <r. 



cumpUud. 1 > 

: liultnutwlthx 

at all CHli^ululec 

>ubt n 



I'ur tl 



r.ly 



canuircd by tha weit-couniry Wbi^i of Scutluiil. 

" 1 daire you will iliTint yourself of pnjuilici), at iMUt as 
macb an you can, bcfors ynu brgin (o perUH it. *nd codbIiIbi' 
well the iacUi before you pins judgment. Whulever may bo 
111 delect, I prutent before Coil I have, as far aa in roc lay. 
cdhered lo truth, without eiponsing aiiy fnclloo, though I 
«wn 1 ut down to wrlla with a warm aide to tlioae principles 
Ja which I was educated ; but In the courae of my enquiries, 
some of the Whig minlitere turned out such a >et of aordid 
kUBTes, that I could not help Btigmatjiiug them for their want 
•f iDlegrlty and sentiment." 

In another letter to Dr Moore, dated Chelsea, 
September 28, he expresses himself as follows : — 

" I speak DOt of the few who think like phlloMphera, 
abstracted from the noliona of the Tulgar. The little pelulaut 
fiunlllarllln of our friend I can forgive, in consideratiou of 
the good-will he baa always manifested towarde bib and ray 



He is mistaken, howev 
fanbibed priestly aotioiu; I consld' 
g1ouB,but a poiltjeol establishment. 






withou 



■t the oi 



r, InsuppDiriDgthiit I havB 



r of d. 



kslh. The uaB whkh out friei 
li whimsical enough ;■ but 1 shall be glad if be uaea it at any 
late. 1 hare not bad leisure to do much in that work for 
■oma time past, therefore 1 hope you will not Mcrlbe tha 
mrtida indiscrlmlualely tu me; for I am equally averse to the 
praise uai censure IhHl beloug to other men. Indeed, 1 am 
idck of both, and wish to God my circumstances would allow 
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taie io consign my pen to oblivion. I really beliere that man- 
kind grow every day more malicious. 

** You will not be sorry to hear, that the weekly sale of the 
History has increased to above ten thousand. A French 
^ntleman of talents and erudition has undertaken to translate 
it into that language, and I have promised to supply him with 
corrections.** 

As a powerfol political party were insulted, and, 
jis they alleged, misrepresented in Smollett's his- 
tory, they readily lent their influence and counte- 
nance to the proprietors of Rapin's History, who, 
alarmed at the extensive sale of Smollett's riyal 
work, deluged the puhlic with criticisms and invec- 
tives against the author and his hook. In {Mrocess 
of time the controversy slept, and the main fault 
of the history was found to be, that the haste with 
which the author had accomplished his task, had 
necessarily occasioned his sitting down contented 
with snpeifioial, and sometimes inaccurate^ informa^ 
tion. 

In the course of 1760, and 1761, The Adveft" 
tures of Sir Lancelot Greaves appeared, in detach- 
ed portions, in various numbers of the British 
Magazine, or Monthly Repository, being written 
for the purpose of giving some spirit and popularity 
to that miscellany. Smollett appears to have 
executed his task with very little premeditation. 
During a part of the time he was residing at Pax*- 
ton, in Berwickshire, on a visit to the late George 
Home, Esq., and when post-time drew near, he 
used to retire for half an hour or an hour, to pre^ 
pare the necessary quantity of copy, as it is techni*" 
4»dly called in the printing-house, which he never 
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gave himself the trouble to correct, or eventoreaj 
over. Sir Lancelot Greaves was published sepa- 
rately, in 1762. 

The idea of this work was probably suggested to 
our author during his hiLours upon Don Quixote, 
and tlie plan forms a sort of corollary to that cele- 
brated romance. The leading imperfection is the 
Qtter extravagance of the story, as applicable t* 
^England, and to the period when it is supposed 
to have happened. In Spain, ere the ideas of chi- 
valry were extinct amongst that nation of romantie 
Hidalgos, the turn of Don Quixote's frenzy seems 
not altogether extravagant, and the armour which 
he assumed was still the ordinary garb of battle^ 
But in England, and in modeiii times, thut a 
young, amiable, and otherwise sensible man, 
acquainted also with the romance of Cervantes, 
should have adopted a similar wbira, gives good 
foundation for the obvious remark of Ferret ; 
" What ! you set up for a modem Don Quixote I 
The scheme is too stale and extravagant : what was 
a humorous and well-timed satire in Spain near 
two hundred years ago, will make but a aorryjest, 
when really acted from affectation, at this time of 
day in Kngland." To this Sir Lancelot replies, 
by a tirade wiiich does not remove iJie objection so 
shrewdly stated by the misantlirope, affirming that 
he only warred against the foes of virtue and 
decorum ; or, in hia own words, " had assumed the 
armour of his forefathers, to remedy evils which 
the law cannot reach, to detect fraud and treason, 
abase insolence, mortify pride, discourage slander) 
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disgrace immodesty, and stigmatize ingratitude." 
The degree of sanity which the amiable enthusiast 
possesses ought to have shown him, that the gene- 
rous career he had undertaken would be much 
better accomplished without his armour, than with 
thai sruperfluolis and ridiculous appendage; and 
that for all the purposes of reformation to be effect- 
ed in England, his pocket-book, filled with bank- 
notes, would be a better auxiliary than either sword 
or lance. In short, it becomes clear to the reader, 
that' Sir Lancelot wears panoply only that his 
youthful elegance and address, his bright armour 
and generous courser, may make him the more 
exact counterpart to the Knight of La Mancha. 

If it be unnatural that Sir Lancelot should 
become a knight-errant, the whim of Crowe, the 
captain of a merchant vessel, adopting, at second- 
hand, the same foUy, is, on the same grounds, still 
more exceptionable. There is nothing in the honest 
seaman's life or profession which renders it at all 
possible that he should have caught contagion from 
the insanity of Sir Lancelot. But, granting the 
author's premises, — and surely we often make large 
concessions with less advantage in prospect, — ^the 
quantity of comic humour which Smollett has 
extracted out of Crowe and Crabshaw, has as much 
hearty mirth in it as can be found even in his more 
finished compositions.. The inferior characters are 
aU sketched with the same bold, free, and peculiar 
touch that disting^uishes this powerful writer ; and, 
besides these we have named. Ferret, and Clarke, 
the kind-hearted attorney's derk, with several 
subordinate personages, have all the vivacity of 
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Smollett's stTonfT pencil. Aurf;lia Diimel U by far 
ike most feminine, and, at tlie same time, ladylike 
person, to whom tlic autiior has introduced ui. 
There is also some novelty of situation and incident, 
and Smollett's recent imprisonment in the King;'a 
Bench, for the attack on Admiral Knoirles, enabled 
bun to enrich his romance with a portrait of the 
nnfortunate Theodore, King of Corsica, and other 
companions in liis captivity, whose misfortunes or 
frolics had conducted theni to tliat place of impri- 
sonment. 

Smollett's next labour was to lend his aid in 
finishing that meful compendium, T%e Modem 
Universal Htstory, to which he contributed the 
Histories of France, Italy, and Germany. In the 
year 1761, he published, in detached numbers, his 
Continuation of the History ofEjtgland, which he 
carried on until he brought the narrative down to 
1765. The sale of this work was very extensive ; 
and although Smollett acquired by both histories 
about L.2000, wliicli, in those days, was a large 
sum, yet the bookseller is said to hare made L.IOOO 
clear profit on the very day he made his barg-ain, 
by traneferring it to a brother of the trade. This 
Continuation, appended as it usually is to the His- 
tory of England by Ilnme, forms a claseicHl and 
Standard work. It is not our present province to 
examine the particular merits of Smollett as a His- 
torian ; but it cannot be denied that, as a clear and 
distinct narrative of facts, strongly and vigorously 
told, with a laudable regard to truth and impartia- 
lity, tie Continiiation may vie with our best histo- 
rical works. The author was incapable of being 
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swayed by fear or favour ; and where his jodgmeiit 
is influenced, we can see that he was only misled by 
^n honest belief in the truth of his own argum^ts. 
At the same time, the Continuation, like Smollett's 
original History, has the defects incident to hurried 
composition, and likewise those which naturally 
attach theraselyes to contemporary narrative. Smol- 
lett had no access to those hidden causes of events 
which time brings forth in the slow progress of 
ages ; and his work is chiefly compiled from those 
documents of a public and general description, 
which often contain rather the colourable pretexts 
which statesmen are pleased to assign for their 
actions, than the real motives themselves. The 
English history, it is true, suffers less than those 
of other countries from this restriction of materials ; 
for there are so many eyes upon our public pro- 
ceedings, and they undergo such sifting discussion, 
both in and out of Parliament, that the actual 
motives of those in whose hands government is 
vested for the time, become speedily suspected, 
even if they are not actually avowed or unveiled. 
Upon the whole, with all its faults and deficiencies, 
it may be long ere we have a better History of 
Britain, during this latter period, than is to be 
found in the pages of Smollett. 

Upon the accession of George III., and the 
commencement of Lord Bute's administration, 
Smollett's pen was employed in the defence of the 
young monarch's government, in a weekly paper 
called The Briton^ which was soon silenced, and 
driven out of the field by the celebrated North Bri- 
ton^ conducted by John Wilkes. SmoUett had been 
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n terms of kindness with this distinguished dema- 
gogue, and had twice applied to his friendship, — 
once for the kind purpose of obtaining the dismis- 
sion of Dr Johnson's black servant, Francis Barber, 
from the navy, into which he had inconsiderately 
entered;' and again, to mediate betwixt himself 
and Admiral Kiiowles, in the matter of the prose- 

' ["JohQean'snejrrD servant, Francis Barber, bayia|r left 

poHEd, but with hla awn c-DnaeriE, it appears, from a Letter to 
John Wilkes, E«|.. from Dr Smoilell, tbat hla mmtcr kiiidljr 
intereatfld hlmsell' in procuring hia reli'ase rrom a slntcDrtife 
ot which Jahuson atwaya I'Xpreascd the uUnost abhorrence. 
Hb once said, ' Na nrnii will be a willDr who hna cantrivanca 
enough lo gethlmeelflutu a jail ; for Iwing in b ship Is being 
in a Jail, with the chance of hEing drownrd;' and ai another 
time. ■ A man In a jail ha> more room, better fuod, and com. 
manly brlter company.' The letter waaai fullomi; — 'CAiEiea. 

IBth March, 1759 Dsia Sm,— 1 am again yuur petitioner. 

Id behalf of that great Chau of literature, Samuel Johnson. 
Hiahlack servant, nhuaename is Francis Barber, has been 
presaed on board the fStag Frigate, Captain Angel, and our 
Idilcographer is in great distress. He says the buy is a alckly 
lad, of a delicate frame, and particularly subjerE to a malady 
inhistbroat, whicb renders him verv unlit lor his Mnjestys 
service. You know v>hat matter of animosity the aaid John- 
opportunity of resentltii; It, than that of Inylng bim under an 
obligation. He was humble enough 10 desire my awialaaca 
on thia occaaion, though he and I wei'e never Cater-cousing ; 
and Igsve him to understand, (hat I would make appllcaiioD 
to ray friend Mr V/ilkea, who perhaps, by bis interest wiUi 
Dr Hay and Ur Elliot, might be able to procure the discharge 
of hia lacquey. It would be auperfluoua to say mare an tho 

not let slip this opportunity of declaring, that 1 am, with th« 
most inviolsbte esteem and otiachmeni, drar air, your aifec- 
Uonale, obliged, humble servant, T. Smollbtt."'— CaoEEa't 
MBtuia, ToL i., p. 33T-S.] 
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cution. Closer ties than these are readily dissolved 
before the fire of politics. The friends became po- 
litical opponents ; and Smollett, who had to plead 
an unpopular cause to unwilling auditors, and who, 
as a Scotchman, shared deeply and personally in 
that unpopularity, was compelled to give up The 
Briton, more, it would seem, from lack of spirit in 
his patron Lord Bute, to sustain the contest any 
longer, than from any deficiency of zeal on his own 
part. So, at least, we may interpret the following 
passage, in a letter which he wrote from Italy to 
Caleb Whiteford, in 1770 :— 

<< I hope you will not discontinue your endeavours to repre- 
sent faction and false patriotism in their true colours, though 
I believe the ministry little deserves that any man of genius 
should draw his pen in their defence. They seem to inherit 
the absurd stoicism of Lord Bute, who set himself up as a 
pillory, to be pelted by all the blackguards of England, upon 
Che supposition that they would grow tired and leave off. I 
don't find that your ministers take any pains even to vindicats 
their moral characters from the foulest imputations ; I would 
never desire a stronger proof of a bad heart, than a total dis- 
T^ard of reputation. A late nobleman, who had been a 
member of several administrations, owned to me, that one 
good writer was of more importance to the government than 
twenty placemen m the House of Commons." 

In 1763, Smollett lent his assistance, or at least 
Lis name, to a translation of Voltaire's works, and 
also to a compilation entitled, The Present State 
of all NationSy containing a Geographical, NatU" 
raly Commercial, and Political History of all the 
Countries of the hnoton World. 

About this time, Elizabeth, an amiable and ac- 
complished young person, the only o^Bspring of 
Smollett's marriage, and to whom her father was 



I 
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devotf^dly attached, died in the fifteentti year of her 
life, leaving her parents overwhelmed with the 
deepest sorrow. 

lU health aided the effects of grief, and it was 
ander these circumstances that Smollett undertook 
a journey to France and Italy, in which countries 
he resided from 1763 to 1766. Soon af^r his re- 
turn in 176G, he published his Travels thrtmgk 
France and Italy, containing Observations ott 
Character, Customs, Religion, Govermnent, Po- 
lica, Commerce, Arts, and Antiquities, with a par- 
tiealar Description of the Tovxa, Territory, and 
Climate of Nice ; to tohick is added, a Register 
of the Weather, kept during a Residence of Eigh- 
teen Moatlts in that City ; in 2 vols. 8vo, in the 
foTtn of letters to his friends in England, from dif- 
ferent parts of those countries. 

Smollett's Travels are distinguished by acnte- 
ness of remark, and shrewdness of expression, — 
by strong sense and pointed humour ; but the me- 
lancholy state of the author's mind induced him %9 
view all the ordinary objects from which travellerB 
receive pleasure, with cynical contempt. Although 
ao lately a sufferer by the most injurious national 
prejudices, he failed not to harbour and cherisli 
all those which he himself had formerly adapted 
l^ainst the foreign countries through which he 
travelled. Nature had either denied Smollett the 
taste necessary to understand and feel the beauties 
of art, or else his embittered state of mind had, 
for the time, entirely deprived liim of the power 
of enjoying them. The harsh censures which he 
passes on the Venus de Medii:is, and upon the 
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Pantheon ; and the sarcasm with which his criti- 
cisms are answered by Sterne,^ are both well 
known. Yet, be it said without ofPence to the 
memory of that witty and elegit writer, it is more 
easy to assume, in composition, an air of alternate 
gaiety and sensibility, ih&u to practise the yirtise» 
of generosity and benevolence, which Smollett ex- 
ercised during his whole life,^ though ofiten, like his 
own Matthew Bramble, under the disguise of pee- 
vishness and irritability. Sterne's writings show 
much flourish concerning virtues of which his life* 
is understood to have produced little fruit; the 
temper of Smollett was 

— — " like a lasty winter. 



Frosty, but Idiidly." 

On his return to Britain, in 1766, he visited 
Scotland for the last time, and had the pleasure of 

I [« Tlie learned Smelfungus,*' says Sterne, in allusion to 
Smollett, « travelled from Boulogne to Paris, — from Paris to 
Rome, — and so on ; — but he set out with the spleen and jaun- 
dice; and every object he passed by was discoloured or distorted. 
He wrote an account of them ; but 'twas nothing but the 
aeoount of his miserable feelings. I met Smelfiingus in the 
grand portico of the Pantheon, — he was just coming out of it. ' 
' 'TunotkiTig but a huge cock-jrit,* said he. * I wish you had said 
nothing worse of the Venus of Medicis,' replied I ; for in 
passing through Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul upon 
the goddess, and used her worse than a common strumpet^ 
without the least provocation in nature. 

** I popp'd upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return 
home ; and a anui tale of sorrowful adventures he had to tel]» 
* wherein he spoke of moving accidents by flood and field, and 
of the cannibals that each other eat; the Anthropophagi.* 
He had been flay'd alive, and b«devii*d, and used worse than 
St Bartholomew at every stage he had come at. * 111 tell it,*^ 
cried Smelfungus, < to the world* — < You had better tell iV 
nid I, ' to your physieian.' "— iSsii<im«iita/ Joumty,] 
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receiving a parentis last (Embrace. 
ROW totally ruined. Cuiigtiknt 
the pain arising from a neglpcteJ ulcer, which had 
got into a bad state, rendered him a, victim to ex- 
cruciating agonies. He afterwarcls recovered in a 
^eat degree, by applying mercurial ointmentj and 
using the solution of corrosive sublimate. He gives 
a, full account of the process of the cure in a letter 
to Dr Moore, which concludes thus : " Had I heen 
as well in summer, I should have exquisitely en- 
joyed my expedition to Scotland, which was pro- 
ductive of nothing to me but misery and disgust. 
Between friends, 1 am now convinced that my 
brain was in some measure affected ; for I had a 
kind of CMna vigil upon me from April to Novem- 
ber without intermission. ' In consideration of 

I ['■ The remBTliBhle eipreasion of a Coma Visii," says 
D'laruli, " difficult to eiplniii, muy be drairribed bf n vene 
o( Shuhnpeare, in hii Rnillhttical Bccnunt of luv^ a pauioa 
maie up of coDlrBtietleB. Thui Ihe Coma Vigil was 

CaJamilica of Aithore, vol. i., p. 22. 
" Pope partBoIt nfacBlamitjr not uncommon in ihe family of 
geniiu, and fdl lota that state of eiliauiilun, which Smollett 
once eiperlenoed during half* ytar, of a' Coma Vigil,- utti- 
r<iction of the brain, where the principle of llfu is go reduced, 
that all external objects appear to be passing in a dream ; a 
sort of torpid Indlnt^ct existence. This curious circumstance 
is related by Spence. ' His perpetual appllratlon (afler be 
set to study of himself) reduced him in four years to so bod 
jf health, that afWr trying phyaiclana in vidn, he iv- 



fi,n e; 



ectatioa ijfdaak in a short time. Under this thought fas 
etters to take a latljiirewtl! of some of his more partU 
-ienda, and amongst the rest one to the Alib£ South- 
"he Abba was eilremely roncemed, both for his very 
: of health, and the resolution he said be had taken. 
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these circumstances, I know you will forgive all 
my peevishness and discontent ; and tell good Mrs 
Moore, to whom I present my most cordial re- 
spects, that, with regard to me, she has as yet seen 
nothing hut the wrong side of the tapestry." 

Finding himself at liberty to resume his lite- 
rary labours, Smollett published, in 1769, the poli- 
tical satire, called The Adventures of an Atomy in 
which are satirized the several leaders of political 
parties, from 1754 till the dissolution of Lord 
Chatham's administration. His inefficient patron. 
Lord Bute, is not spared in this work ; and Chat- 
ham is severely treated under the name of Jowler. 
The inconsistency of this g^eat minister, in encou- 
raging the German war, seems to have altered 
Smollett's opinion of his patriotism ; and he does 
his acknowledged talents far less than justice, en- 
deavouring by every means to undervalue the suc- 
cesses of his brilliant administration, or to impute 
them to causes independent of his measures. The 
chief purpose of the work (besides that of giving 
the author the opportunity to raise his hand, like 
that of Ishmael, against every man) is to inspire a 
national horror of continental connexions. 

Shortly after the publication of The Adventures 
of an Atom, disease again assailed Smollett with 
redoubled violence. Attempts being vainly made 

He thought there might yet he hopes, and went immediately 
to Dr Radcliffe, with whom he was well acquainted, told 
him Mr Pope's case, got full directions from him, and carried 
them down to Mr Pope in Windsor Forest, llie chief thing, 
the doctor ordered him, was to apply less, and to ride every 
day ; the following his advice soon restored him to his health/' 
^Quarterly Review, July, 1820.] ^ 
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to obtain for him the office of Consul, in some port 
of the Mediterranean, he waa compelled to seefc n 
warmer climate, withoaC better means of proriaion 
thun hia own precarious finances could afturd. ^ 
The kindness of hia distinguished friend and comi- 
tryman, Dr Armstrong, (then abroad,) procured 
for Dr and Mrs Smollett a house at Monte Nofo, 
a village situated on the side of a mountain over- 
looking the sea, in the neighbourhood of Leghorn ; 
a romantic and salutary abode, where he prepared 
for the press the last, and, like music " sweetest 
in the close," the most plea>fing of his compositions. 
The Erpedition of Humphry Clinher. This 
delightful work was published in 1771, in three 
volumes, 12mo, and very favourably received by 
the public 

The very ingenious scheme of describing' the 
various effects produced npon diiferent members 
of the same family by the same objects, was not 
original, though it has been supposed to be so. 
Anstey, the facetious author of the New BaA 
Guide, had employed it six or seven years before 
Sungthry Clinker appeared. But Anstey'a divert- 
ing satire was but a light sketcli, compared to the 
finished and elaLorate manner in which Smollett 
has, in the first place, identified his characters, and 
then fitted them nnth language, sentiments, and 

' [" Smollet bad written both tar and sgalptt mlnlsWrB, per. 
haps not bI trays fi am iiidfpendKnt moiivesj but to find the 
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powers of observation, in exact correspondence 
with their talents, temper, condition, and disposi- 
tion. The portrait of Matthew Branible, in which 
SmoUett described his own peculiarities, using to- 
wards himself the same rigid anatomy which he 
exercised upon others, is unequalled in the line of 
fictitious composition. It is peculiarly striking to 
observe, how often, in admiring the shrewd and 
sound sense, active benevolence, and honourable 
sentiments combined in Matthew, we lose sight of 
the humorous peculiarities of lus character, and 
with what efPect they are suddenly recalled to our 
remembrance, just at the time and in the manner 
when we least expect them. All shrewish old 
maids, and simple waiting-women, which shall 
hereafter be drawn, must be contented with the 
praise of approaching in merit to JVirs Tabitha 
Bramble and Winifred Jenkins. The peculiarities 
of the hot-headed young Cantab, and the girlish 
romance of his sister, are admirably contrasted 
with the sense and pettish half-playful misanthro 
py of their imcle ; and Humphry Clinker (who by 
the way resembles Strap, supposing that excellent 
person to have a turn towards methodism) is, as 
fiur as he goes, equally delightfU. Captain Lisma- 
hago was probably no violent caricature, allowing 
for the manners of the time. We can remember a 
good and gallant ofBcer who was said to have been 
his prototype, but believe the opinion was only 
entertained from the striking resemblance which 
he bore in externals to the doughty captain. 

VOL. HI. L 
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Wkea Humphry Clinker appeared iti Londan, 
the popular odium agaimt the Scotdi nation, whu^ 
Wilkes aiul Churchill had excited, waa not yet ^>- 
p«8sed, and Smollett had enemies amongst Ae 
pniodieal critics, who fiiiled nut to diarge hiai 
nith undue partiality to his own cuontry. They 
obeferred, maliciously, but not untruly, that the 
cynicism of Matthew BrainbL; becomes gradnally 
softened as he joarneys nortJiward, ajid that he 
who equally detested Bath aud London, becomes 
wonderfldly reconinled to walled cities and the hum 
of men, when he finds himself on i nbabitant of the 
northern metropolis. It is not worth defending 
so excellent a work against bo weak an objectioD. 
Thi* author wa^ a dying man, and his thoi^hts 
wece tumod towards the scenes of youthful gaiety 
aad the abode uf early &iends, with a fond partial- 
ity, which, had th<?y been even less deserring of 
1^ attachment, would have been not only pardan- 
able, but praiseworthy. ^A| 

Mt/rituTt Bt jRoircni dulca roniTiitctttir Argaa. ^^H 

Smollett &iled not, as he usnally did, to intrd^ 
duce himself, with the various causes which he had 
t» complain of the world, into the pages of this de- 
lightful romance. He appears as Mr Serie, and 
more boldly under his otvn name, and in describing 
hJB own mode of living, he satirizes without mercy 
tho book-makers of the day, who had experienced 
his kindness without repaying him by gratitode> 
It does not, however, seem perfectly fair to.mdcB 
them atone for their ungracious return to his bos- 
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pitality, hf serving vtp their ^aracters as a ban- 
quet to the pnblie- ; md, in ihef, ic too* muclr resem-^ 
bles the design of which Pallet accuses the Physi- 
cian, of converting his guests into patients, in 
order to make him amends for the expense of the 
entertainment. 

But criticism, whether eam&td or unjust, was soon 
to be of little conseqcieacifi^tr tie author. After the 
publication of his Ibst Work, he lingered through 
the sunmier, and at length, aUfcer enduring the vi- 
cissitudes of a wasting and painful disorder with 
unabated composure the wtorid liost Tobias Smol- 
lett, on the Slst October, 177X, aft the untimely 
age of only fifly-oae yeanu^ There is little doubt 
that grief fer the^loM ef his chnighter, a feeling of 
imgrateflil ne^ectftom. those who were called upon 
to lend him asnstance, a present sense of confined 
circumstances, wkiehf he wat MIf h)sing the power 
of enlarging by Ym own exertions, together with 
gloomy apprehensions for the future, materially 
aided the progress ei Hm nwrtal disorder by which 
he was removed.^ 

More happy in thiff respect than Fielding, Smol- 
lett's grave at Leghorn is distinguished by a plain 
monument, erected by his widow, to which Dr 

"r [^ HsA iSoaioflett nVed a few years longer," says Dr An- 
Amm,. 'nie nmsrlUMPV inherited lAie estate of Bonhill, of about 
JUW9»w^jtmf bf tile dtethof hisoocuiiiit Mr attoUeti^ whose 
hefar «f antail) he was ^ aad who would, in t^ pmbability, have 
tkqoetfthed him, what he could no longer retain, the rest of 
IbJ far tmie , of neaiiy the same value, Both of which fell to 
lriiFifi««ti Wm Teli«r*'--n£t^ tfSmoOeHyJ^. 103.] 
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Armstrong', liis confitant and fuithful friend, sup- 
plied tlie fallowing' spirited inscription :- 



Qui, pnuapia generosa et ontiqua natus, 

Aapcclu logenuD, 

Corporc laUdo, 

Pectort aaimoiD, 

Indole opprime benlgna, 

£t fere supra facultatei mimifiua, 

bisignis. 

Omuigense fere docdias mirE capaci, 

Varia rabularum dulcadine, 

'Vltam moresque homiDum, 

Ub?rtate aumma ludeaai dflplnjElL 

Adverse, Interim, Defaa I tall tantoque alumn 

Nisi quo 8Btjrr» opipare supplebat, 

Seculo Impio, ignavo, fatuo, 

Quo muex vix nisi nothie 

Mectenatulis Brltaanicis 

Fovebantur. 

In memoriam 

Optimi «t amabilis omnlDO virl, 

Fermullis amicis desiderati, 

Bilectlnima limul et amaDliBaims co^Jux 
L. M. 



In the year 1774, a column was erected to Smol 
lett's memory near the house in which he was bornr 
by his cousin, James Smollett, Ksq. of Bonhillt 
'with the following nervous and classical inscription, 
writtenby Professor George Stewart of Edinburgh, 
and partly by the late John Ramsay, Esq. of Och- 
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tert3rre, and corrected hy Dr Johnson. THe lines 
printed in Italics are by the latter : 

Sbte, viator! 

Si ieporis ingeniiqqe renam beni^am. 

Si morum caliidissimum pictoreniy 

Unqaam es miratas, 

Immorare paulolam memorise 

TOBI-aE SMOLLETT, M. D. 

Viri Yirtutibus hisce 

Qutu in homme et cive 

Et laudes et itniteris, 

Hand mediocriter omati : 

Qui in literis variis rersatus, 

Postquam, felicitate sibi propria, 

Sese posteris commendaverat, 

Morte acerba raptos 

Anno setatis 51. < 

Ebeu ! qaam procul a patria ! 

Frope Libarni portnm in Italia, 

Jacet sepultus. 

Tali tantoque virOf patruelo ttiOt 

Cai in decursu lampada 

Se potius tradidisse decoit, 

Hanc Columnamf < 

Amoris, eheu ! inane monwMntum 

In ipna hedntE ripisy 

Quas versiculls sub exitu Tits illustr«tas, 

Priniis infant vagitibut persontdt, 

Ponendam cunxvit 

Jacobus Smollett de Bonhill. 

Abi et reminiscere, 

Hoc quidem honore, 

Non modo defuncti memorise, 

Vermn etiam exempio, prospectum esse ; 

Aliis enim, si modo digni sint. 

Idem erit virtutis prsemium I ^ 

The widow of Smollett long continued an inhabi- 
tant of the neighbourhood of Leghorn, supporting 

^ [ Dr Johnson visited Mr James Smollett, at Bonhill, on 
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herself in obscurity and with difficulty, iqion the 
Email remnant of fortune he had been able to be- 

'Thnnday, SSth October, 1773; and ttic render vt'iil fiad an 
mrcount of the Dastor'i emendatiaiu on the InacrlpCion of (be 
Paiar io Croltm'n Botaell, iroL Ul.. p. 61-63. 

The following la an eitraet from D'lireeU'i CalamiHa of 
AulhBri :— 

" Of mDet ■ Anthan by profsnioD,' irho haa diaplayed 
n mare fruitful Eenlni, and exardied mere iaEease indiuny, 
with KlofeiensanaeafhUludepeDdencctliaD Smollett? But 
look inlo hii life, and enter into his leellngB, and you will be 
sbocked at the diipiFHr or hla « tuBtion with Ihe einiua of tbe 
man. Hia life wa* ■ mrcciunn Bf itrDggleB,' relations, and 
diaappointmenU ; yet of luoceu in bis wriliDga. Smollett, 
■who ia a great poet, thoajh he hu written liltlp in verse, and 
whose rich geniua had composed the moal original pictnreaof 
human 13fe, waA compelled by hia wanla to debase his name by 
nuttings it to Voyagee and TramdationB which he never could 
have reod. When he had worn himielf down in the aervice 
vf the public, or the bookaellert, there remained not, nf all his 
Blender reoiDnerationa, in the laat atage of life, aufficient t» 
convey him to a choiqi country and a reatoralive air, on the 
Continent. The father may have thought himaeJf fortunate, 
that the daughter whom he loved with more than common 
affection was no more to share in bis wants ; but the haaband 
bad by bis side the faithful companion of bis Life, left without 
B wreck of fortone. Smollett gradually perishing in a, 
foreign land, n^lectdd by an admiring public, and without 
fresh resources from the booksellers, who were TMciving the 
income of bis works— threw out his injured feelings in the 
character ol Braniilc; the warm generosity of his temper, but 
not his genius, seemed tleeting with liis breath. Yet when 
Smollett died, and hla widow In a foreign land was raising 
a plain monument ava his dual, her love and her piety but 
" made the Utile leis." She porlahed in friendless solitude ! 
Yet Smollett dead— won an ornamented column is raised at 
theplaceofhiabirlb, while the graTC of Ihe author seemed to 
multiply the etltioni of his warki. There are indeed grateful 
feelings in the public at large fur " ' ■ . -■ 



wful 



>f those feel 



1 gradual progress. 



ituut Qipeat' beyond the grave 1 Tltey visit the column cc 
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qaeuA. to li€r. We remember a benefit play beii^ 
performed on ber account, at Eidinborgli, hi wbicii 
fiooston Stewart Nicbokoa, Esq^ an amateor 
performer, appeared in IIm part of Piore. The 
profits are fiaid to bare aaumnted to Ii.dOO. Apro- 
logoe, writtoi for the oocanon, by Mr Orabam of 
Oartmore, was spcdcen by the kte Mr Woods, <if 
the Tbestre-Royal, fidmbmrgb. 

Smollett's Ode to Independence, die most dm- 
racteristicof bis poetical woiics, was pidblisbed, two 
yman after bis death, by the Messrs Foulis of 
iSlasgow. Tbe m3rthological commencaiient is 
eminently beandful. 

His name was af^nded to a version of Tele- 
macfans, as, dnrmg bis life, it had appeared to a 
transbtioa of Gil Bias, to which it is supposed be 
oontribnted little or nothing more. In 1785, a 
£urce, called The Israelites^ or The Pampered Na- 
bob, was acted on tbe Covent Garden stage, £&r Ae 
benefit of Mr Aiken. It was ascribed to SmoUett 
on very dnbioos evidence, was indifferently receiyed, 
and has aeTcr since appeared, eidier on the stage 
or m print* 



The person of Smollett was eminently hand- 
some, bis features prepossessing, and, by the joint 
testimony of all bis surriving friends, bis conversa- 
tion in the highest degree instmctive and amusmg. 
Of his disposition, those who have read bis works 
(and who has not done so ?) may f(»in a rery accn- 

crated Ivy his same, and his features are most loved, meet 
'venerated !n thelmsU" — Calamities, toI. i., p. 17.] 
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rote estimate ; for iu each of them he has presented, 
and sotnetimea under various points of view, the 
leading features of his own character, without dis- 
guising the most unfarourable of them. Nay, 
there is room to beliere, that he rather exaggerated 
than softened that cynical turn of temper, which 
was the principal fault of his disposition, and which 
engaged him in so many quarrels. It is remarkable, 
that all his heroes, from Roderick Random down- 
ward, possess a haughty, fierce irritability of dispo- 
sition, until the same features appear softened, and 
rendered venerable by age and philosophy, in Mat- 
thew Bramble. The sports in wliich they most 
delight are those which ore attended with disgrace, 
mental pain, and bodily mischief to others ; and 
their humanity is never represented as interrupting 
the course of their frolics. We know not that 
Smollett had any other marked failing, save that 
which he himself has so often and so liberally 
acknowledged. When nnseduced by his saljrical 
propensities, he was kind, generous, and humane to 
others ; bold, upright, aud independent hi his own 
character ; stooped to no patron, sued for no favonr, 
but honestly and honourably maintained himself 
on his literary labours ; when, if be was occasionally 
employed in work wliich was beneath his talents, 
the disgrace must remain with those who saved 
not such a genius from the degrading drudgery of 
compUing and translating. He was a doating 
father, and an affectionate husband; nnd the 
warm zeal with which his memory was cherished 
by his surviving friends, showed clearly the reliance 
w/u'tr/t tliey placed iipori hi* rrgard. Even his 
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resentments, though often hastily adopted, and in- 
cautiously expressed, were neither ungenerous nor 
enduring. He was open to conviction, and ready 
to make hoth acknowledgment and allowance when 
he had done injustice to others, willing also to for- 
give and to he reconciled when he had received 
it at their hand. 

Churchill,^ and other satirists, falsely ascrihe to 
Smollett the mean passion of literary envy, to 
which his nature was totally a stranger. The 
manner in which he mentions Fielding and Rich- 
ardson in the account of the literature of the cen- 
tury, shows how much he understood, and how 
liherally he praised, the merit of those, who, in the 
view of the world, must have heen regarded as his 
immediate rivals. ^' The genius of Cervantes," in 
his generous expression, ^< was transfused into the 
novels of Fielding, who painted the characters, and 
ridiculed the follies of life, with equal strength, 

^ The article upon The Rosciad, in the Critical Review, (that 
fertile mother of all the dissensions in which Smollett was 
engaged,) was so severe as to call forth the hard's hitter re- 
sentment, in the 2d edition ; where, ascribing the offensive 
article to Smollett, in which he was mistaken, he thus apos- 
trophizes him : 

** Whence coald arise this mighty critic spleen* 

The Muse atrifler* and her theme so mean? 

What had I done, that angry heav'n should send 

The bitterest foe where most I wish'd a friend ? 

Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name. 

And hail'd the honours of thy matchless fame. 

For me let hoary Fielding bite the ground. 

So nobler Pickle stand superbly bound ; 

From Lioy*$ temples tear th' historic crown. 

Which, with more justice, blooms upon thine own," &c« 

A poet of inferior note, author of a poem called TAe Race, has 

brought the same charge against Smollett, in still coarser 

terms. 
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homonr, ajid propriety j" — a passage wiiich we 
record wilk pleasure, as a proof that the disagree- 
ment which ddsted betwixt Smollett and Fielding 
did not prevent Itis estimating with jnstice, and 
recording in suitultle terms, the merits of the 
Father of the English Novel. Hia histJirian, with 
equal candour, proceeds to tell his reader, &alt 
" the laudable ^m of enlisting the passions on the 
side of Tirtne w&s suocessfully pursued by Ricli- 
ardson, iu his famela, Clarissa, and Grandison, 
a Bpecies of writing equally new and extraordinary, 
where, mingled with much superfluity and imperti' 
nence, we find a sublime system of etiiics, an aiaa- 
xing knowledge and command uf hiunan nature."' 



1 [Dr Moore thmi Bnms n 
" TbB penmn of Dr Smollett w 



r of d 



and well proportioi 



>r his oim pavrcriL. Re wia of B disposiUan mi 
humane and generous, tliat he was ever rtady to serve the 
nnfortunale, and on some oceaaions to asidsC them befond 
whst bla clrcomstancea could juslify. Tliough feir could 
poietrate with more acuteness iato charscler, yet nsae wai 
Diore *pt to urerlook misconduct when attended with Biia- 

" He lived in an hospitable manner, but he defused that 
hospitality which Is fonnded on ostentation, which entertains 
only those whose liCuatiaDS in life flaiurs the Timity of the 
entertainer, or such as van moke returm of the mne kind ; 
that hospitality which keeps a debtor aad creditor acaounC of 
dhiaera. Smollett invited to his plain hnt plentiful table, the 
persons whose obaiacters he esteemed, in wliose converaatiaD 
he delighted ; and many for no other reason, thau because 
they stood in need of his conntenance and protectiao. 

" Ai notbiDg was more abhorrent to his nature than pert- 
ness or intnuioo, few things could render him mare indig- 
nant thim a cold reoepUoo. To this, however, be imagined 
he bad sometimes beea exposed on his applications in f«To«r 
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III lea.'riog SmdUett's persanal for ids literary 
Gharacter, it is impossible not to consider the hstter 
as 4X»ntrasted witk tkat of kis «adnent oenlempo- 
rary, Fielding* It is tme, that soch oomparisoBB, 
though recommended by the example of Plotardbiy 
are not in general the best mode of esttmadng 
indiyidnal merit. But, in the present case, the 
contemporary ex3Stence> the private history^ accom- 
plishments, talents, pursoits, and, m^ortonatelyy 
the £ai^te» of theee two great anthon^ are so dosely 
allied, that it is scarce possiUe to name the one 
Tfitbont exeitii^ i^collections of the other. Field- 
ing And SmoUatt w&ce both bom in the highest 
rank <^ society, both educated to learned profes- 
sions, yet bodi obliged to follow miscdUaneons 

of ethers ; far bimself he never made an application to any 
great man in his life. 

^ Fne from wiity, Sm^ett had a considerable share of 
pride, and freat sensibility ; liis passions were easily moved, 
and too often impetuous when roused ; he could not conoeal 
his contempt of folly, his detestation of fraud, nor refrain 
from prodidming his indignation against every instance of 
oppression. 

« Xlu>ugh SmoU^ poseessed a versatility of style in wri- 
ting, which he could accommodate to every character, he had 
no suppleness in his conduct. His learning, diligence, and 
natural aeuteness, would have rendered him eminent in tiM 
•cienca of medicini^ had he penevered in that proCession ; 
other ]Murts of his diaracter were ill suited for augmenting 
his practice. He could neither stoop to impose on credulity, 
Bor humour caprice. 

^ He was of an intrepid, independent, imiHrndent disposi- 
tion ^ a^nally incapable of deceit and adulation, and more dis- 
posed to cultivate the acquaintance of those he oould serve 
than of tiiosa who could serve him. "What wonder that a 
man of his character was mot what is called sncoessM in 
life!"] 



I 
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literature as the means of subsistence. Both were 
confined, dnring' their lives, by the narrotriiess of 
their circumEtances, — both united a humorous cyni- 
ctsm with generosity and good-nnture, — both died 
of the diseases incident Ut a sedentary life, and to 
literary labour, — and both drew their last breath 
in a foreign land, to which they retreated tinder 
the adverse circumstances of a decayed constitu- 
tion, and an ei^haustcd fortnnc. 

Their studies were no less similar than their 
lives. They both wrote for the stage, and neither 
of them saccessfully. They both meddled in poli- 
tics, and never obtained effectual patronage ; they 
both wrote travels, in which they showed that their 
good-humour was wasted under the sufferings of 
their disease ; and to conclude, they were both so 
eminently successful as novelists, that no other 
English author of that class has a right to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Fielding and Smol- 
lett. 

If we compare the works of these two great 
masters yet more closely, wc may assign to Field- 
ing, with little hesitation, the praise of a higher 
and a purer taste than was shown by his rival; 
more elegance of composition and expression ; a 
nearer approach to the grave irony of Swift and 
Cervantes j a great deal more address or felicity 
in the conduct of his story ; and, finally, a power 
of describing amiable and virtuous characters, and 
of placing before us heroes, and especially heroines, 
of a much higher as well as more pleasing clmracter 
than Smollett was able to present. 

Thus the art and felicity with which the story 



LJiius 
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of Tom Jones evolves itself, is nowhere found in 
Smollett's novels, where the heroes pass from one 
situation in life, and from one stage of society, to 
another totally unconnected, except that, as in 
ordinary life, the adventures recorded, though not 
bearing upon each other, or on the catastrophe^ 
befall the same personage. Characters are intro- 
duced and dropped without scruple, and, at the 
end of the work, the hero is found surrounded by 
a very different set of associates from those with 
whom his fortune seemed at first indissolubly con- 
nected. Neither are the characters which Smollett 
designed should be interesting, half so amiable as 
his readers could desire. The low-minded Rode- 
rick Random, who borrows Strap's money, wear& 
bis clothes, and, rescued from starving by the 
attachment of that simple and kind-hearted adhe- 
rent, rewards him by squandering his substance^ 
receiving his attendance as a servant, and beating 
him when the dice ran against him, is not to be 
named in one day with the open-hearted, good- 
humoured, and noble-minded Tom Jones, whose 
libertinism (one particular omitted) is perhaps ren- 
dered but too amiable by his good qualities. We 
believe there are few readers who are not disgusted 
with the miserable reward assigned to Strap in the 
closing chapter of the novel. Five hundred pounds,, 
(scarce the value of the goods he had presented to 
his master,) and the hand of a reclaimed street- 
walker, even when added to a Highland farm^ seem 
but a poor recompense for his faithful and disinte- 
rested attachment. The Englishman is a hundred 
tim.es more grateful to Partridgei (whose morality 
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is very questionable, and who foliows Jones's for- 
taiies with the self-seeking fidelity of a cur, who, 
wkile lie loves his laaater, has his eye upon the 
flesh-puts.) tlian Roderick Random shows himself 
towards the disinterested and generous attachment 
of poor Strap, There may be one way of explain- 
ing this difference of taete betwixt these great 
authors, by recollecting', that in Scotland, at that 
period, the absolute devotion of a follower to bis 
master was something which entered into, and 
nude part of the character of the lower ranks in 
general; and therefore domestic fidelity was re- 
garded as a thing more of course than in England, 
and received less gratitude than it deserved, in 
oOBsideration of its more irequent occnrrence. 

But, to recur to our parallel betwist the charac- 
ters of Fielding and those of Smollett, we should 
do Jones great injustice by weighing him in the 
balance with the wild and ferocious Pickle, who, 
— besides his gross and base bmtality towards 
I^ilia, besides his ingratitude to his nncle, and the 
eamge propensity which he shows, in the pleasure 
Le t^es to torment others hy practical jokes resem- 
bling those of a fiend in glee, — exhibits a low and 
imgentlemanlike lone of thinking, only one degree 
higher than that of Roderick Random. T^e black- 
guard frolic of introducing a prostitute, in a Mse 
cbaracter, to- his sister, is a suffident instance of 
diat want of taste and feeling which SmoUett's 
admirers are compelled to acknowledge, may be 
detected in his writings. It is yet more impossible 
to compare Sophia or Amelia to the females of 
Smollett, who (excepting Aorelia Daniel) ara 
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drawn as the objectji rather of appetite thnn of 
affection, and exi:ite no higher or more noble inte- 
rest than might be created by the honris of the 
IVlahomedan paradise. 

It follows from this superiority on the side of 
Fielding, that his novels exhibit, more frequently 
tkui those of Smollett, scenes of distress, which 
exdte the sympathy and pity of the reader. No 
one can refuse hia compassion to Jones, when, by 
a train of practices upon hia generous and open 
t^aracter, he is expelled from his benefiiehH^a 
hoDse under the tbulest and most heart-rending' 
accusations; but we certainly sympathise very little 
in the distress of Pickle, brought on by his own 
profligate profusion, and enliEUU^ed by his insolent 
misautiiropy. We are only surprised that hii 
predominating aiToganuc does not weary out the 
benevolence of Hatchway and Pipes, and scarce 
think the ruined spentlthrif); deserves their perse- 
vering and feithful attachment. 

But the deep and fertile genius of Smollett 
aflbrded resources sufficient to make up Ibr these 
defidencies ; and when the fidl weight has been 
allowed to Fielding's superiority of taste and ex- 
pression, bis northern contemporary w^l still be 
found fit to balance the scale with his great rival. 
If Fielding had superior taste, the palm of more 
brilliancy of genius, more inexhaustible richness of 
indention, must in justice be awarded to Smollett. 
In comparison with his sphere, that in which Field- 
ing walked whs limited; and compared with the 
wealthy prolusion of varied character and incident 

hich Smollett has scattered through hia works, 
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there is 8 poverty of composition about his rival. 
Fieldinf^s fRine rests on a single chef d'ccavre ; and 
the art and industry which produced Tom Jones, 
was unable to rise to equal excellence in Amelia. 
Though, therefore, we may justly prefer Tom Jones 
as the most masterly example of an artful and 
well-told novel, to any individual ivork of Smol- 
lett i yet Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and 
Humphry Clinker, do eai;h of them iar excel >/(we^ 
Andrews or Amelia; and, to descend still lower, 
Jonathan Wild, or The Journei/ to the next World, 
cannot be put into momentary comparison with Sir 
J.aMcelot Greaves, or Ferdinand Count Fathom. 

Every successful novelist must be more or less 
a poet, even altliough he may never have written 
a line of verse. The quality of imagination is abso- 
lutely indispensable to htm ; his accurate power of 
examining and embodying human character and 
human passion, as well as the external face of 
nature, is not less essential ; and the talent of 
describing well what he feels with acuteuess, added 
to the above requisites, goes far to complete tils' 
. poetic character. Smollett was, even in the ordi- 
nary Bense, which limits the name to those who 
'write verses, a poet of distinction ; and, in this 
particular, superior to Fielding, who seldom aim» 
at more than a slight translation from the classics.' 

1 A judge, competent in the highest d^ree, has thus chn- 

porlion of delicHcy, not to be found in his novels ; hut they 
have not, like those prose fictions, the strength of b master'* 
buiil. ' Were he to live agnin, we might wish him to write 
more poetry, in the helief that his poetical talent would im- 
prove bj «zerciH ; but wi ihanld be gUd that we had mora 
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Aooordinglyy if he is surpassed by Fielding in 
moTing pity, the northern norelist soars hr above 
him in his powers of exciting terror. Fielding hag 
no passages whidk approach in soblimity to the 
robber-scene in Count FtUhom ; or to the terrible 
description of a sea-engagement, in which Roderick 
Random sits chained and exposed upon the poop, 
without the pow^ of motion or exertion, during 
l3ie carnage id a tremendous engagement. Upon 
many other occasions, Smollett^s descriptions ascend 
to the snUime ; and, in general, there is an air of 
romance in his writings, whichraises his narratiyes 
above the level and easy course of ordinary life. 
He was, like a pre^ninent poet of our own day, a 
searcher of dark bosoms, and loved to paint dia- 
meters under the strong agitation ai fierce and 
stormy passions. Hence misanthropes, gamblers, 
and duellistB, are as common in his works, as rob- 
bers in those of Salvatcn: Rosa, and are drawn, in 
most cases, with the same terrible truth and efiect. 
To compare Ferdinand Count FcUhom to the Jonor-' 
Aon Wild of fldding, would be perhaps un&ir to 
the latter authmr ; yet, the works being composed 
on the same plan, (a very bad one, as we diink,) we 
cannot help placing them by the side of eadb other ; 
when it becomes at once obvious that the detestable 
Fathmn is a living and existing miscreant, at whom 
we shrink as if from the presence of an incarnate 
fiend, while the villain of Finding seems rather a 

nords jvst m they are."— <S^9ee£mau cf the Britiah Poet9,:lf 
Thomas Camfbbu, toL tL The tnitb is, that in these very 
nords are expended many of the ingredients hoth ef grave and 
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cold personificfttion of the abstract principle of evil, 
■s fitr from being terrible, that notwithstanding the 
knowledge of the world ar^ed in many passages 
of his adventures, we ore compelled to acknowledge 
him absolutely tiresome. 

It is, however, chiefly in his profusion, which 
amounts almost to prodigality, that we recognise 
the superior richness of Smollett's iimcy. He never 
shows the least desire to make the most either of 
a character, or a situation, or an adventure, hat 
throws them together with a carelessness which 
argues unlimited confidence in his own powers. 
Fielding^ pauses to explain the principles of his art, 
and to congratulate himself and his readers on tJio 
felicity with which he constructs his narrative, or 
makes his characters evolve themselves in its pro- 
gress. These appeals to the reader's judgment, 
admirable as they are, have sometimes the fault of 
being diffuse, and always the great disadvantage, 
that they remind ua wo are perusing a wxirk of 
fiction ; and that the beings with whom we have 
been conversant dm'ing the perusal, are but a set 
of evanescent phantoms, conjured up by a magician 
for onr amusement. Smollett seldom holds com- 
munication with his readers in his own person. He 
manages his delightful puppet-show without thrust- 
ing his head beyond the curtain, like Gines de Pas- 
samont, to explain what he is doing ; and hence, 
besides that our attention to the story remains 
unbroken, we are sure that the author, folly confir 
dent in the abundance of his materials, has no 
occasion to eke them out with extrinsic matter. 

Smollett's sea-characters have been deservedly 
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considered as inimitable ; and the power with which 
he has diversified them, in so many instances, dis- 
tinguishing the individual features of each honest 
tar, while each possesses a full proportion of pro- 
fessional manners and habits of thinking, is a most 
absolute proof of the richness of fancy with which 
the author was gifted, and which we have noticed 
as his chief advantage over Fielding. Bowling, 
Trunnion, Hatchway, Pipes, and Crowe, are all 
men of the same class, habits, and tone of think- 
ing, yet so completely differenced by their separate 
and individual characters, that we at once acknow- 
ledge them as distinct persons, while we see and 
allow that every one of them belongs to the old 
[English navy. These striking portraits have now 
the merit which is cherished by antiquaries — ^they 
preserve the memory of the school of Benbow and 
Boscawen, whose manners are now banished from 
the quarterdeck to the forecastle. The naval 
officers of the present day, the splendour of whose 
actions has thrown into shadow the exploits of a 
thousand years, do not now affect the manners of 
foremast-men, and have shown how admirably well 
their duty can be discharged without any particular 
attachment to tobacco or flip, or the decided pre- 
ference of a check shirt over a linen one.^ But 
these, when memory carries them back thirty or 
forty years, must remember many a weather-beaten* 

* [" The strong picture of the discomforts of his naval life, 
whieh he afterwards drew, is said to have attracted consider, 
able attenticm to the internal economy of our ships of war, 
and to have occasioned the commencement of some salutary 
Ttformation8.*'^CAMrBXLL. ] 
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Teteran, whose appearance, languag^e, and sentl- 
Dieuts tree Smollett jroiu the charge of extrava- 
gance in his characteristic eketchei of British sea- 
men of the ladt century. , 

In the comic part of their writings, we have al- 
ready said, Fielding is preeminent in gi-ave irony, 
a Cerrantic species of pleasantry, in which Smol- 
lett is not equally suciwssful. On the other hand, 
the Scotchman, notwithstanding the general opi- 
nion denies that quality to his countrymen, excels 
in broad and ludicrous humour. His fancy seenm 
to run riot in accumulating ridiculons circumstanceB 
one upon another, to the utter deatmcUon of idi 
power of gravity ; and perhaps no books ever writ- 
ten have excited such peals of inextinguishable 
laughter as those of Smollett. The descriptions 
which affect us thus powerfully, border sometJmeE 
upon what is called farce or caricature ; but if ib 
be the highest praise of pathetic composition that 
it draws forth tears, why should it not be esteem- 
ed the greatest excellence of tlie ludicrous that it 
compels laughter ? the one tribute is at least as 
genuine an expression of natural feeling as the 
other i and he who can read the calamitous career 
of Trunnion and Hatchway, when run away with 
hy their metlled steeds, or the inimitable absurdi' 
lies of the Feast of the Ancients, without a good 
hearty burst of honest laughter, must be well qua- 
lified to look sad and gentlemanlike with Lord 
Chesterfield and Master Stephen. 

Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may be 
sdd to resemble that of Rubens. His pictures are 
oiten deficient in grace; soineUiaeB coarse, and 
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even vulgar in conception; deficient in keeping, 
and in the due subordination of parts to each other ; 
and intimating too much carelessness on the part 
of the artist. But these &ults are redeemed by 
such richness and brilliancy of colours ; such a pro- 
fusion of imagination — now bodying forth the 
grand and terrible— now the natural, the easy, and 
the ludicrous ; there is so much of life, action, and 
bustle, in evetj group he has painted ; xSo much 
force and individuality of character, — ^that we rea- 
dily grant to Smollett an equal rank with his great 
rivii Fieldiiig, while we place botk far above any 
of their snocesscn in ike same line of fictitioiui com- 
position* 

Mbotifi^ liiJum, 1821. 
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« pitiful personality, calculated to depreciate the character of a 
gentleman to ivhom you was a stranger, merely to gratify the ran- 
cour and malice of an abandoned fellow who had feed you to speak 
in his cause. Did I ever seek your acquaintance, or court your 
protection ? I had been informed, indeed, that you was a lawyer 
of some reputation, and, when the suit commenced, would have 
retained you for that reason, had I not been anticipated by the 
plaintiff; but, far from coveting your acquaintance, I nev«r 
dreamed of exchanging a word with you on that or any othmr sub- 
ject : you might therefore have spared your invidiou* declaration, 
until I had put it in your power to mortify me with a repulse, 
which, upon my iionour, would never ham been the case, were 
you a much greater man than yoa really are. Yet this was not 
the only expedient you wmd to prepossess the jury against me. 
You was httdy CBoagh to represent me as a person devoid of all 
biiiiaiiifj and remorse ; as a barbarous ruffian, who, in a cow- 
ardly manner, had, with two associates as barbarous as myself, 
called a peaceable gentleman out of his lodgings, and assaulted 
liim in the dark, with an intent to murder. Such an horrid 
imputation, publicly fixed upon a person whose innocence you 
could hardly miss to know, is an outrage, for which, I believe, I 
might find reparation from the law itself, notwithstanding your 
artful manner of qualifying the expression by saying, provided the 
facUean he proved. This low subterfuge may, for aught I know, 
screen you from a prosecution at law, but can never acquit you 
in that court which every man of honour holds in his own breast. 
I say, you must have known my innocence from the weakness of 
the evidence which you produced, and with which you either 
was, or ought to have been previously acquainted, as well as from 
my general character, and that of my antagonist, which it was 
your duty to have learned. I will venture to say, you did know 
my character, and in your heart believed me incapable of luch 
tymtality as job laid to my ciutrge. Surely I do not overrate my 
own importance in affirming, that I am not so obscure in life as 
to have escaped the notice of Mr Hume Campbell ; and I will 
be bold enough to challenge him and the whole world to prove 
one instance in which my integrity was called, or at least 1^ in 
^question. Have not I, tiierefore, reason to suppose that, in spite 
<of your internal conviction, you undertook the cause of a wretch, 
^hose ingratitude, yillany, and rancour, are, I firmly believe, 
without example in this kingdom ; that you magnified a slight 
"Correction bestowed by his benefactor, in consequence of the 
^ost insolent provocation, into a deliberate and malicious schemi 
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penon, who, u ixll a> 70ur>cir, ti a gpatkmao by Inrth, sduu- 
tion, Hod proferaicm ? In favour nf whooif tad in coDiequ^nce of 
whatt WIS all this seal manifeeted, all thin Blaadar «:ibauiited, and 
■U Ihii BcurrilitT diachirged ? Your client, whimi joa di^ified 
with Iha tills of Esigiuve, sad oodiiaToured to raiae to ths auns 
(mtiiig with DD* in poinC of statioa and character, you knew la 
ba an ahjeat mkcrtuit, iiham my compasnon and huounity had 
lifted from tb* moat d^lorable aceiHi of distres ; whom I had 
■■Tedfrom imprnonBKnt ind ruin ; nhom 1 kad dothed and (mI 
for a sarivfl of ynrm ; whom I had occasionally asiattd with my 
puraa, cfedit, and influence. Yon knew, or ou^ht to have known, 
that, after havine rsceived ■ Ihoufiuid marki td' my bmerolsnca, 
and prstailad npoa me to indotie notes for the tuppotC of hts 
eiedit, he withdrew himself into tbever^ of the court, and took 
Dp hie tabitaCioa in a paltry Klebonsa, where he not only set ma 
tad ther»t of hia creditora at defiance, but provoked me by aoir- 
ritoua and iniolent letters andmeaaagea, to chaatiriehim inaud^a 
manner u gave him a handle for thit proeecution, in which you 
aignalized younelf ai his champioa for a rerj hDnourable CODai-> 
deration. There ia aumetliing au palpably ungrat^ul, perfidious, 
did indeed dlaboUcal, in the conduct of the prosecutor, that, eren 
IB thaae degenerate dayt<, 1 wonder bow he could find an attoroej 
to appear in hia behalf. O tenprra ! O juorts J AAer having 
thus sounded the trumpet of obloqnj in jour preamble, and tor- 
tured every circumstance of the plaintiff't eitdenca to sj detri- 
■Hnl and diibonour, you attempted to tubjecC ma to the tidicula 
tt the Court, by aaking a queatioa of my firat witncsa, which had 

tibe name of lus grmdmotber. What title had you to aak of a 
tndesman, if ha knew ma to be an author ? What aflinity had 
ancee of liie at — — 
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ola i«eiet, by that atioag emphasis with which you pronoun- 
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pregnant subject of ridicule, dwn your own appearance and be- 
haviour ; but, as I am at present in a very serious mood, I shall 
content myself with demanding adequate reparation for the inju- 
rious treatment I have received at your haiuis ; otherwise, I will 
in four days put this letter in the press, and you shall hear ixk 
another manner — not from a ruffian and an assassin — but from aa 
injured gentleman, who is not ashamed of subscrilnng himself^'* 
&c. 



No. 11. 

CONTROVERST WITH SHEBBEARE AND GRAINGER. 

[Among others, he incurred at this time the resentment of Dr 
Shebbeare, a well-known political and miscellaneous writer, who 
had been chastised in the lUview, for his insolent and seditious 
publications ; and severely punished by the government for hi» 
arrogance and abuse, in stigmatizing some great names with all the 
virulence of censure, and even assailing the throne itself, with 
oblique insinuation and ironical satire. The incensed author 
suspected Smollet^ and retaliated in a pamphlet, entitled The 
Oecarional CriHe, or the Decrees of the Scott Tribunal in the 
Critical JReoiew r^fudged, 8vo, 1757, written with all the pre- 
sumption of Dennis without his learning, with all his rage without 
his int^;rity. 

Although the ** Occasional Critic*' in many instances stumbled 
on the truth, the whole animation of the performance arose from 
the vivacity and virulence with which the enraged writer main- 
tained that the authors of the Critical Review were Scots scrubs, 
and rascals, barbers, tailors, ^>othecaries, and surgeons* mates^ 
who understood neither Greek, Latin, French, nor English, nor 
any other language ; and that Scotland never produced any ono 
man of genius, learning, or integrity. 

The acrimony of Dr Shebbeare*s retaliation was greater than 
Smollett's patience, which was not his most shining virtue, could 
bear, without resistance or reply ; and it immediately drew from 
him, or one of his literary associates, the following observations : 

'* Whatever regard we may have for our fellow-subjects in 
North Britain, and surely we do regard them, not only as our 
brethren, but also as a people distinguished by their learning and 
capadty, we have no call to enter the lists as their champions^ 
a^nst an antagonist whom they themselves would hardly deign 
to oppose. 
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iDllwIp, howovnr, tailing Ai! opportnnity of deda- 
veperionBccnccratdiniTTida^ the Critical ReriffVi 
atiTe nf Scotland ; so fliit out hyperoritic's DBtionja 
luuour iguDst thit Idngdom segmt to Iibvs minakaa jta object; 
allien be Uvtiled the -bole >t one membet of our ■odet)', whom 
iulted he ha reviled, beipattered, and belied with all thercBom 
of low, JDvidioui malice, aad sU &e Gitfa nf Tulgu abuee. Tfaeie 
attacks, bowovor, we forgive, u the natutJ effeel of rdHntment. 
That peisoQ has occasionallj checked and chastiaed him, a> an 
ignorant and preHumpCuoue quack in poIiticB, on enemy to hii kinf; 
and country, and adeaperate incendiary, who, by mviepraHotins 
facta, ond aspersing chaiactere, undeavoured to raiaa a famaat in 

bad pcodiieed a ipitit of discontent anoDg ibe people." — Crilieai 
BcmcB, 1757. 

He had no loonet rep^ed the illiberal abuiw of a miter, irhon 
iDJnilicB be reprobated, and •rhose resentment be degpieed, tbaD 
be vaa thrown into a mora ve^Eationa, and leei crodit^le disrate 
with Dr Grainger, a nan of genius, and a poet, who snspeeted 
him to be the irriter of the article in the Crilkal Retiap, is 
which hie *' Tranilatian of TibuUui" bed beep treated with tm- 
joitifiable sevnity. Wbelhot Dr Groingw't euspieiani irere weS 
or ill fauodfldf be thought hie translation had been eritidaed is 
Ih* Serine with malignity, and published an toigry " L«tt«r to 
Tobias SmalleCt. M.D., occasioned by bis Criticism upon a laM' 
Translation of Tibulloi," Bvo, 17S8-, in which, afW reftiting 
the LiiticisDH of the reriewer, be proTei, byaxainp1«pTindp>Ur 
taken from tbe sctiela on bie own work, that the antbon of Ibe 
CrUieat Stciew had broken, in every particular, their pronriie* 
■oknuily made to Ilia public, in the plan of their journal : meD' 
tions Smollett in conlemptuniu terms, end indulges bimKlf in 

Cbrittien name. 

Theae perianal reflections and pleasantries, which mingled in 
the controversy between the poet and the critic, who mutually 
leapncted each other's lalenti and character, were not forgotten 
when Dr Grainger's " Letter" fell ander tbe aBimadveniaoa of 
Snollett, or one of bia aaaocialea, in ths CrUkal Bnkt>, who, 
in ridiculing that playful species of vengennoe^ waa guilty of in-* 
juitice, if ho mvaul to in^nuate that bis antagonist could he 
cbaKd among tbe dunces of tbe age. 

The writer of tbe article observes, that "Dr Graiogn had 
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found in Dr ^doooUett*! Christian name Tobias, and its diminntive^ 
Toby, a Y9tj extraordinary fund of luimour and ridi4nale ; huk 
that tliis species of vit^ bowever entertaining^ was not new, for 
that others had played on the cognonmi with as mudi dexterity 
as he had on the prmomen ; that SmoUett had been facetiously 
conTertedf by that stupendous genius Dr Hill, into SmaH-head and 
SmaU-witi Ihat the aanra hiqppy thought bad strmdc ihe dunoea 
of a former age, who had not only punned successfully on Um 
name of Altxander Pape^ but had even written a poem against 
him, entitled Sawney, '* Think not, resder," he adds, ** that 
we presume to compare Dr SmoUett^ as a writer, with Mr Pope ; 
we are sensibla ci Ihe infinite disparity ; but in one respect their 
fate is similar ; they have both been abused, belied, and aeeosed 
of ignorance, malice, and want of genius, by the confessed dunc«i 
of ^e sge, at a time when their works were read and ^>proTed» 
at least as mudd aa any other English contemporary author." 

Men of letters, it has often been remarked, are more easOy 
provoked, and more vindictive when provoked, than other men. 
Their quarrels, when they are enraged, are commonly more vio- 
lent, and better known, than the ordinary competitions of interest 
in which other men indulge themselves ; as they originate in the 
jealousy of their own &me, or in the envy of that of their breth- 
ren, and are circulated in the popular vehicles of wit and satire. 
The controversy between Smollett and Dr Grainger, it is pro- 
bable, did not originate in envy, with which the mind of Smollett 
was not tainted, nor in any personal animosity against his amiable 
and ingenious countryman, but in a systematic opposition to the 
authors of the " MotUMy Review,** in which Dr Grainger was 
known to be' concerned, who had an interest in decrying the 
qualifications of his colleagues, and of impeaching the decrees of 
tiie tribunal in which he presided. 

Of the unjust suspicions which his concern in the Critical 
Jteview excited in the breasts of Mr Home, the author of the 
tragedy of " Douglas," Dr WiUde, author of ** The Epigoniad,** 
and some other writers of his own country, whose talents and 
characters he respected, he complains in a letter to Dr Moore, 
in the year 1758, in which is the following paragraph : — 

*' I have for some time done very little in the Critical Review, 
Tho remarks upon Home's tragedy I never saw until they were 
in print ; and yet I have not read one line of the * Epigoniad.* 
I am told the work has merit ; and I am truly sorry that it should 
baye been so roughly handled. Notwithstanding the censures 
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and those Dot ofUa i^xprBSB^d in tbe moat decent ternui'. 'tha 
public, to ivhom they appealed, refused their nynipBthj', and re- 
torted the charge, with disgrace, on his accusers ; who, being 

the public, and hsd little reason to e?fpect hia indulgeuce. But 
nhaterer reason be bad to complain of the personal abuse he suf- 
ftred from delected duloeaa and raorlilied vanity, ha afiprward* 

in great lUtione — Andkison's Life of Smollett, pp. 57, 62.] 
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RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 

This author, distinguished in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, survived tUl the present was considerably ad- 
vanced, interesting to the public, as well as to private 
society, not only on account of his own claims to 
distinction, but as the last of that constellation of 
genius which the predominating spirit of Johnson 
had assembled about him, and in which he presided 
a stem Aristarchus. Cumberland's character and 
writings are associated with those of Goldsmith, of 
Biu'ke, of Percy, of Reynolds, names which sound 
in our ears as those of English classics. He was 
his own biographer ; and from his Memoirs we are 
enabled to . trace a brief sketch of his life and la- 
bours, as also of his temper and character;^ on 
which latter subject we have the evidence of con- 
temporaries, and perhaps some recollections of our 
own. 

Richard Cumberland boasted himself, with 
honest pride, the descendant of parents respectable 
for their station, eminent in learning, and no less 
for worth and piety. The celebrated Richard 

1 1** Memoirs of Richard CumberlaDd, written by himaelfy 
containing an Account of his Life and Writings, interspersed 
witk Anecdotes and Characters of several of the most distin- 
gnidiad persons of his time, with whom he has had inter- 
ooorae and connexion. London : 1806, 4to. ; 1807, 2 vols. 8yo."] 
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Bcadey was Iiia materniil grandfather, a name 
dreaded as well as respected in literatnre, and 
'wliich his descendant, on sereral occasions, pro- 
teL-ted witli filial respect against those, who con- 
tinned over liis grave the insults which he had 
received from the wits of Queen Anne's reign. 
This eminent scholar had one son, the well-known 
author of The Wishes, and two daughters. The 
second, Joanna, the Phiebe of Byron's pastoral, 
married Denison Cumberland, son of an arch-dea- 
uon, and grandson of Richard CunibcrlnDiI, Bishop 
of Peterborough.' Though possessed of some in- 
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I in the lately published and vary InterestiDg Men 
uf SamuclFspfs:— 

" IKA March, 1667 Coma my idd friend Mr Richud 

CumbsrUnd to ne me, being newly come lo lawn, wbom I 
hare not seen almcut, if not %uile, these seven yenra. In a 
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end mucK time 



with bim^ but prayed him lo come with hia brother, w 

with him, lo dine with me U)-day[ which he did do: nod 1 

had a great deul of his good tompuny ; and a moat eicellenc 

be loit and buried in a little country town, and woald be glad 
tsmDOralilm thence) and the truth ii, if he would accept of 
my Bliler'B fortune, I aboiild give L.lOO more irlth him than 
to a man able to settle her four times as inuah ns 1 fear he is 
able to do." 

It it impossible In suppress a smile at the manner in wliicb 
the candid journalist describes the bi'olher-in-law whom he 
finally adopted, not withoul o glBu« of regret lowards Cum. 
berland : — 

" Febrmry lih. 1667-8 — Met my cosen Roger again, and 
Mr JttHaoa, who is a plain young inanj handsome enough for 
her, Doa of no education nor discourse, but of few words, and 
one altefether that, I think, will please Die well enaogh. My 
cosHihad got me to give the odd sixth L-lOOpreiKntly, which 
liutandcdlakMp totbeUithaflbeAi-Btchihl: and let jl go 
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dependence, be became Rector of Stanwick, at tberl 
instance of bis father-in-law, Dr Bentley, and, inM 
course of time, Bishop of Clonfert, and was 
wards translated to the see of Kilmore. 

Richard Cumberland, the subject of tliis memoi^H 
was the second child of this marriage, the eldest 
being Joanna, a daughter. He was born on the 
19th of February, 1732 ; and, as he naturally de- 
lights to record with precision, in an apartment 
called the Judge's Chamber, of the Master's Lodge 
of Trinity College, then occupied by his celebrated 
maternal grandfather — inter sylvas Academi, With 
equal minuteness the grandson of the learned Bent- 
ley goes through the course of his earlier studies, 
and registers his progress under Kinsman, of St 
Kdmondsbury, afterwards at Westminster, and 
finally at Cambridge ; in all which seminaries of 
clii£sical erudition, he highly distinguished himself. 
At college he endangered his health by the seve- 
rity with which he followed his studies, obtained 
his Bachelor's degree with honour, and passed with 
triumph a pecuUarly difficult examination ; the re- 
sult of which was his being elected to a Fellowship. 

Amid his classical pursuits, the cultivation of 
English letters was not neglected, and Cumber- 
lund became the author of many poems of consi- 
derable merit. It may be observed, however, that 
he seldom seems to have struck out an original 
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jpath for himself, but ratlier wrote becanse others 
had written success fully, and in the manner of 
which they had set an example, than from the 
strong impulse of that inward fire, which makes or 
forces a way for its own coruscations, without re- 
spect to the course of others. Thus Cnmberland 
■wrote an Elegy in a Churchyard on Saint Mark's 
Eve, because Gray had, with general applause, 
published an Elegy in a Country Churchyard. He 
composed a drama on the subject of Elfrida, and 
with a chorus, in imitation of Mason ; be imitated 
Hammond, and he imitated Spenser, and seems to 
display a mind full of information and activity, 
abounding with the natural desire of distinction, 
but which had not yet attained sufficient confidence 
in its own resources, to attempt a road to eminence 
of his own discovery ; and this is a defect from 
which none of his compositions are perhaps entirely 

Mr Cumberland's original destiny was to have 
walked the respectable and retired path by which 
his ancestors had ascended to church dignity ; and 
there is every reason to believe, that, as he was 
their equal in worth and learning, his success in 
life might have been the same as theirs. But a 
temptation, difficult to be resisted, turned him from 
the study of divinity to that of politics. 

The Rev. Mr Cumberland, father of the poet, had 

it in his power to render some important political 

to the Marquis of Halifax, then dbtm- 

as n public character ; and in recompense 

acknowledgment of this, young' Richard was 

withdrawn from the groves of Cam, and the tranquil 
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pursuit of a leHrned profeHHion, to attend the noble 
lord in the advantag;eous and confidential situation 
of private secretary. Amidet much circumlocution 
and moral reflection, which Cumberland bestows on 
this promotiuQ and change of pursuit, the reader 
may f^ly infer, that though he discharged widt 
i-egularity the ostensible duties of his office, it was 
not suited to him ; nor did he give the full satis- 
faction which perhaps be might have done, had a 
raw academician, his head full, as he says, of Greek 
and Latin, and little acquainted with the aSaira of 
the existing world, been in the first place inljoduced 
for a time to busy life as a spectator, ere called to 
take an active part in it as a duty. His situation, 
however, led Wm into tlic best society, and ensured 
liberal favour and patronage (so far as praise and 
recommendation went) to the efforts of hia muse. 
In particular, his connexion with Lord Halifax 
introduced our author to Bubb Doddington, after- 
wards Lord Melcombe, of Diary memory, who 
affected the character of Meoenas, and was in 
reality an accomplished man. 

It was under the joint auspices of Lords Halifax 
and Melcombe, that Cumberland executed what he 
has entitled his first legitimate drama, The Sanisk- 
laent of Cicero, — an unhappy subject, the deficien- 
cies of which are not redeemed by much powerful 
writing. This tragedy was recommended to Gar- 
rick by the two noble patrons of Cumberland ; but, 
in despite of liis deference for great names and 
high authorities, the manager would not venture on 
BO unpromising a subject of representation. The 
, SanUkment of Cicero was published by the author. 
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M-lio frcmkly- admits, that in doing so he printed 
Garrick's rindication. 

About this time, as an earnest of future favoors, 
Cumberland obtuned, through the iniluence of Lord 
Halifax, the office of crown-agent for the province 
of Nova Scotia, and conceived his fortune suffi- 
ciently advanced in the world to settle himself by 
marriage. In 1759, therefore, he united himself 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of George Ridge, of 
Kilmerton, by Miss Brooke, a niece of Cumber- 
land's grandfather, Bentley. Mrs Cumberland 
■was accomplished and beautiful, and the path of 
promotion appeared to brighten before the happy 
bridegroom. 

Lord Bute's star was now rising fast in the- 
political horizon, and both the Marquis of Halifax 
and the versatile Bubb Doddington bad determined 
to worship the iniluence of this short-lived lumi- 
nary. The latter obtained a British peerage, a 
larren honour, which only entitled him to walk in 
the procession at the coronation, and the former 
had the Lieutenancy of Ireland. The celebrated 
Single-Speech Hamilton held the post of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-lieutenant, while Cumber- 
land, not to his perfect content, was obliged to con- 
fine himself to the secondary department of Ulster 
Secretary. There was wisdom, perhaps, in the 
selection, though it would have been unreason- 
able to expect the disappointed private secretary 
to concur in that opinion. No one ever doubted 
the acute political and practical talents of William 
Gerard Hamilton, while Cumberland possessed, 
perhaps, too much of the poetical temperament to 
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rrral him aa a man of business. A vivid ima^na- 
tion, eager on iu own schemes, and unapt to be 
stirred by matter of duller import ; a sanguine 
temper, to which hopes too often seem as certain- 
ties, joined to a certain portion both of self-opinion 
and self-will, although they are delightAil, consi- 
dered as the attributes of an intimate friend, are 
inuonrenient ingredients in the character of a 
dependent, whose duty lies iu the paths of ordinary 
business. Besides, Mr D'Israeli lias produced the 
following curious evidence, to show that Cumber- 
land's habits were not those which fit a man for 
ordinary aflairs: " A friend who was in office with 
die late Mr Cumberland, assures me that he was so 
intractable to the forms of business, and so easily 
induced to do more or to do less than he ought, that 
he was compelled to perform the official business of 
this literary man, to free himself from his annoy- 
ance; and yet Cumberland could not be reproached 
with any deficiency in a knowledge of the human 
character, which he was always touching with a 
caustic pleasantry." ' 

Cumberland, however, rendered his principal 
some effectual service, even in the most worldly 
application of the phrase — he discovered a number 
of lapsed patents, the renewal of which the Lord- 
lieutenant found a convenient fund of influence ; 
but the Ulster Secretary had no other reward than 
the empty offer of a baronetcy, which he wisely 
declined. He was gratified, however, though less 
■directly, by the promotion of his father to the see 



' The Lltwarj Character lUuslrBted, 1S22, roL ii„ p. 106. 
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of Clonfert in Ireland. The neir prelate sKifteJ 
lus residence to that kingdom, where, during his 
subsequent life, Im son, with pions duty, spent some 
conaiderablepartof every year in attendance on his 
declining age. 

Lord Halifax, on his return to England, obtained 
the seals of Secretary of State, and Cumberland, a 
candidate for the office of Under Secretary, received 
the cold answer from bis patron, that " he was not 
fit for every situation ;" a reason scarce rendered 
more palatable by the special addition, that he did 
not possess the necessary fluency in the French 
tongue. Sedgewick, the successful competitor, 
vacated a situation at the Board of Trade, called 
Clerk of Reports, and Cumberland became desirous 
to hold it in his room. As tiiis was in the gift of 
Lord Hillsborough, the proposal to apply for it was 
in a manner withdrawing from the patronage of 
Lord Halifax, who seems to have considered it as 
■uch, and there ensued some coldness betwixt the 
minister and his lute private secretary. On looking 
at these events, we can see tliat Cumberland waa 
probably no good man of business, as it is called, 
certainly no good courtier ; for, holding such a con- 
fidential situation with Lord Hali&x, be must 
otherwise have rendered himself either too usefolr 
or too agreeable, to be easily parted with. 

An attempt of Cumberland's to fill up the poeti- 
cal part of an English opera, incurred the jealousy 
of Bickerstaff, the author of Z-ove in a Village, 
then in possession of that department of dramatic 
composition. The piece, called the Summer's Tale, 
xncceeded in such a degree, as induced the rival 
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liter to vent his bdigaation in every species of 
use against the author and the drama. In a 
much better spirit, Cumberland ascribed Bicker- 
staff's hostility to an ansious apprehension for his 
interest, and generously intimated his intention to 
interfere no farther with him as a writer of operas. 
The dispute led fu important consequences ; for 
Smith, well known by the deserved appellation of 
Gentleman Smith, then of Co veut- Garden, turned 
the anthor's dramatic genius into a better channel, 
by strongly recommending to him to attempt the 
legitimate drama. By this encouragement, Mr 
Cumberland was induced to commence bis dramatic 
career, wluch he often pursued with success, and 
almost always witli such indefatigable industry, as 
faaa no parallel in our theatrical history. 

7%e Srotkers was the first fruit of this ample 
harrest. It was received wilh applause, and is still 
tra tile stock-list of acting plays. The sudden 
aisainption of spirit by Sir Benjamin Dove, like 
Luke's change from servility to insolence, is one of 
those incidents which always tell well upon the 
spectator. The author a(!knowledges his obliga- 
tions to Fletcher's Little French Lawyer i but the 
comedy is brought to be.ar on a point so different, 
detracted from its 

which succeeded in tlie 

author much higher in 

irs of the period, and — 

have placed Cum- 
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merit. 

But the West Indian, 
fUlowing year, raised it 
the dass of dramatic wri 
had Sheridan not heen- 
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dassical comedy ; the dialogue spirited and ele- 
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gant ; tlie characters well concei'red, and presenting 
bold features, though still within the line of proba- 
bility ; and the plot regularly conducted, and happi- 
ly e^icated. The character of Major O'Flaherty, 
those who have seen it represented by Jack John- 
stone ' will always consider as one of the most 
efficient in the British drama. It could only hare 
been drawn by one who, like Cumberland, had 
enjoyed repeated opportunities of forming a tnie 
estimate of the Irish gentleman ; and the Austrian 
cockade in his hat, might serre to remind the 
British administration, that they had sacrificed t}ie 
aervices of this noble and martial race to unjnat 
restrictions and political prejudices. The character 
of Major O'Flaherty may have had the additional 
merit of suggesting that of tSir Lucius O'Triggeri 
but the latter is a companion, not a copy, of Cum- 
berland's portrait. 

Gairick, reconciled with the author by a happy 
touch of praise in the prologue to 2%£ Srotkers, 

1 Cammonly called Irish JolinatDne. 'Jlie judgment dis- 
played by thia excellent actor, in his by-pJay, as it la calledf 
vna peculiarly exquisite. When he interuepta the cardial 
designed for Lady Rusport, and which her attendant auerta 
was only good for ladies' complaiats, the quiet and sly expm- 
Bion of sLirpriie, admirably subdued by good-breedlug, and by 
the reipect of a man of gallantry even to the fuiblei of ths 
fair MX, and the dry mode in which he pronuunced that (he 
potion was very " good for some gentlemen's compiunta loo," 
intimate at once tlie quality of her ladj'ship's compmiiig 
draught, but in a manner accurately consistent with the fS' 
feet poiiteneeaof the discoverer, enjoying the jest himself, yet 
anilouB to avoid the most distant appearance of insulting or 
ridiculing the lady's frailty. Go Ihy way., old Jaclt i wa 
■hall hardly see tliy like in thy range of character. 
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contributed an epilogue, and Tom King supported 
tlie cliaracter of Belcour with that elastic energy, 
which gave reality to all the frealta of a child of the 
sun, whose benevolence seems as instinctive as his 
passions. 

The Fashiotiahle Lover, which followed the 
West Indian, was an addition to Cumberland's 
reputation. There was the same elegance of dia- 
logue, but much less of the vis comica. The scenes 
hang heavy on the stage, and the character of Colin 
M'Leod, the honest Scotch servant, not being 
drawn from nature, has little, excepting tameness, 
to distingnish it from the Gibbies and Sawnies 
which had hitherto possession of the stage, as the 
popular representatives of the Scottish nation. The 
author himself is, doubtless, of a different opinion, 
and labours hard to place his fashionabk Z.oven 
by the side of the West Indian, in point of merit ; 
but the critic cannot avoid assenting to the judg- 
ment of the audience. The Choleric Man^ was 
next acted, and was well received, though now 
forgotten ; and other dramatic sketches, of minor 
importance, were given by Cumberland to the 
public, before the production of his Satlle of Hast- 
ings, a tragedy, in wliich the language, often uncom- 
monly striking, has more merit than the characters 

' [" Cumljcrliuid is so diBtrased with atmse almut his plajn 
tbst he hm EOliciled Coldaniith tu lahe hint nff the rack of the 
tteatpapcri." JoHuaojjTO Mrs Tbhalb.— " 'llieplsylDque*- 
tioD waa the Choleric Man, which Cumberland afterwards 
published with a Didimliai to Delracliiai. Ha was very md- 
sltive to such allacks, ai Sheridan more than biota in the eha- 
taeter of Sir Fretfat Plagiary."— CaoKia, voi. li., p. 197.] , 
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or the plot. The latter lias the inconvenient fault 
of being inconsistent with history, whicli &t once 
affords a hold to every tritic of the moat ordinary 
degree of information. It was success^, hoiv- 
ever, Henderson performing the principal charac- 
ter. Bickerstaff being off the stage, our author 
also wrote Calypso, aud another opera, with the 
view of gerving a meritorious young composer, 
named Butler. 

Neither did these dramatic labours entirely 
occupy Cumberland's time. Ho found leisure to 
defend the memory of his grandfather, Bentley, in 
a controversy with Lowth, and to plead the cause 
of the unhappy Daniel Perreau, over whose fiite 
liangs a veil so mysterious. ' Cumberland drew 
up his address to the jury, an elegant and aiFecting 
piece of composition, which had much effect on 
the audience in general, though it failed in moving 
those who had the fate of the accused in llieir 

The satisfaction which the author must have 
derived from the success of his various dramaliG 
labours, seems to have been embittered by the cri- 
tidsms to which, whether just or invidions, all 
authors, but especially those who write for the 
theatre, are exposed. Ho acknowledges that he 
gave too much attention to the calumnies and abuse 
of die public press, and tells us, that Garrick used 
to call him the man without a skin. Unquestion- 
ably, toughness of hide is necessary on such occa- 
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fiions ; but, on the whole, it will be found that thef ' 
who give but slight attention to such poisoned 
arrows, experience least pain from their renom. 

There WHS, indeed, in Cumberland's situation, 
enough to console him for greater mortificationB 
than malevolent criticism ouglit to hare had power 
to inflict. He was happy in his family, consisting 
of four sons and two daughters. All the former 
entered the King's service ; the first aud third as 
soldiers, the second and fourth in the navy. Be- 
sides these domestic blessings, Cumberland stood 
in the first ranks of literature, and, as a matter of 
course, in the first rank in society, to which, in 
^England, successful literature is a ready passport. 
His habits and manners qualified him for enjoying 
this distinguished situation, and his fortune, inclu- 
ding the profits of his office, and his literary reve- 
nues, seems not to have been inadequate to his 
maintaining his ground in society. It was shortly 
aAer improved by Lord George Germain, sAer- 
wards Lord Sackville, who promoted him in the 
handsomest manner to the situation of Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, at which he had hitherto 
held a subordinate situation. 

A distant relation also, Decimus Reynolds, con- 
stituted Mr Cumberland heir to a considerable 
property, and placed his will in the hands of his 
intended successor, in order that he might not be 
tempted to alter it at a future period. Cumber- 
land was too honourably minded to accept of il^ 
otherwise than as a deposit to be called back at die 
testator's pleasure. After the course of sererd 
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yeara, Mr Reynolds resumed it accordingly. An- 
other remarkable disappointment had in the mean- 
vrhile beivllen, which, while it closed his farther 
progress in political life, gave a blow to his privato 
fortune which it never seems to have recovered, 
and, in the author's own words, " very strongly 
contrasted and changed the complexion of his lat- 
ter days from that of the preceding ones." 

In the year 1780, hopes were entertained of 
detaching Spain from the hostile confederacy by 
which Britain was all but overwhelmed. That 
idngdom could not but dread the example held out 
by the North Americans to their own colonies. It 
was supposed possible to open a negotiation with 
the minister, Florida Blanca, and Ricliard Cum- 
berland was the agent privately intrusted with 
conducting this political intrigue. He was to pro- 
ceed in a frigate to Lisbon, under pretence of a 
voyage for health or pleasure ; and either to go on 
to Madrid, or to return to Britain, as he should be 
advised, after communicating with the Abb6 Ilua* 
aey, chaplain to his Catholic Majesty, the secret 
Agent in this important allair. Mrs Cumberland 
and her daughters accompanied him on this expe- 
dition. On the voyage, the envoy liad an oppor- 
tunity, precious to an author and dramatist, of 
seeing British courage displayed on its own proper 
element, by an action betwixt the Milford and a 
liVench frigate, in which the latter was captured. 
He celebrated tliis action in a very spirited sea- 
which we remember popular some yeara 
fif^r wards. 
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t ' There was one point of the utmost consequence 
'in the proposed treaty, a point which always has 
been so in ne^tiations with Spain, and which will 
again become so whenever she Bhsll regain her 
place in the European republic. This point re- 
spects Gibraltar. There is little doubt that the 
temptation of recovering' this important fortress 
was the bait which drew the Spanish nation into 
the American war ; and could this fortress have 
been ceded to its natural possessor, mere regard to 
the Family Compact would not have opposed any 
insurmountable obstacle to a separate peace with 
England. But the hearts of the English people 
were as unalterably fixed on retaining this badge 
of conquest, as thoee of the Spaniards upon regain- 
ing it ; and in truth its surrender must have been 
generally regarded at home and abroad as a dere- 
liction of national honour, and a confession of na- 
tional weakness. Mr Cumberland was therefore 
instructed not to pro.-ieed to Madrid, until he shoidd 
learn from the Abb6 llusaey whether the cession 
of this important fortress was, or was not, to be 
nutde, on the part of Spain, the basis of the propo- 
sed negotiation. In the former event, the secret 
envoy of England was not to advance to Madrid ; 
bat, on the contrary, to return to Britain. It was 
to ascertiun this point that Husaey went to Madrid ; 
but unhappily his letters to Cumberland, who re- 
mained at Lisbon, while they encouraged him to 
try the event of a negotiation, being desirous per- 
haps, on his own account, that the negotiations 
should not be broken olf, gave him no assurances 
whatever upon tho point by which his motions 
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a be regulated. Walpole, the British minis- 
ter at Lisbon, Beems to bave seen through the 
Abbe'a duplicity, and advised Cumberland to con- 
ibrm impliuitly to his instruotions, and either re- 
turn home, or at least not leave Lisbon withont 
fresh orders from England. Unlnckily, Mr Cum- 
berland had adopted the idea that delay would 
be fatal to tlie success of the treaty, and, sanguine 
respecting the peaceful diaposittona of the Spanish 
ministry, and couiident in the integrity of Husgey, 
he resolved to proceed to Afadrid upon his own 
responsibility — a temerity ^;ainst which the event 
ought to warn all political agents. 

The following paragraph of a letter to Lord 
Hillsborough, shows Mr Ciunberland's sense of the 
risk which he thought it his duty to incur : — 

" I am sensible t bave taken a step which ex- 
poses me to censure upon failure of success, unless 
the reasons on which I have acted he weighed with 
candour, and even with indulgence. In the decision 
I have taken for entering Spain, I have had no other 
object but to keep alive a treaty to which any back- 
wardness or evasion on my part would, I am per- 
suaded, be immediate extinction. I know where 
my danger lies ; hut as my endeavours far the 
public service, and the honour of your administra- 
tinn, are sincere, I have no doubt that I shall ob- 
tain your protection." 

From this quotation, to which others might be 
added, it is evident that, even in Cumberland's own 
eyes, nothing but his success could entirely vindi- 
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CBte him from the charge of officious temerity ; ajid 
the events whjcli were in the meantime oucurrtn^ 
in London, removed this chance to an incalculahle 
distance. When he arrived at Aladrid, he found 
Florida Blauca in full possession of the whole his- 
tory of the mob termed Lord George Gordon's, 
and, like foreigners on all such occasions, hent to 
perceive in the explosion of a popular tiirault the 
downfall of the British monarch and ministry.' A 
neg'otiution, of a delicate nature at any rate, and 
opened under such auspices, could hardly be. ex- 
pected to prosper, although Mr Cumberland did 
his best to keep it alive. Under a reluctant per- 
mission, of the British ministry, rather extorted 
than panted, the envoy resided about twelves 
montlis in Madrid, trying earnestly to knit the 
bonds of amity between ministers, who seem to 
have had little serious hope or intention of pacifi- 
cation, until at leng;th Cumberland's return was 
4»mmanded in express terms, on the 18th January, 
1781. The point upon which his negotiation finally 
shipwrecked, was that very article to which his 
instructions from the beginning' had especially di- 
rected him, the cession of Gibraltar. According 
to Cumberland, the Spaniards only wanted to talk 
on this subject ; and if he had been permitted to 
have given accommodation in a matter of mere 
punctilio, the object of a separate treaty might have 
been accomplished. To this sanguine statement 
we can give no credit. Spain was at the very 
moment employed in actively combining the whole 
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Strength of her kingdom for the recovery of this 
fottreas, with which she naturally esteemed her 
national honour peculiarly connected. She was 
bribed by the promise of the most active and power- 
B from France ; and it is very impro- 
bable that her ministry would have saci'ificed the 
high hopes which they entertained of carrying this 
important place by force of arms, in exchange for 
any thing short of its specific surrender. 

StilJ, however, as Mr Cumberland acted with 
the most perfect good faith, and with a zeal, the 
fault of which was only its excess, the reader can 
scarce be prepared, by our account of his errors, for 
the unworthy treatment to which lie was subjected. 
Our author affirms, and we niust presume with 
perfect accuracy, that when be set out upon this 
mission, besides receiving a thousand pounds in 
hand, be had assurance from the Secretary of tha 
Treasury, that all biOs drawn by Mr Cumberland 
on his own bank, should be instantly replaced &oni 
the treasury; and he states, that, notwithstanding 
this positive pledge, accompanied by the naming » 
very large sum as placed at his discretion, no one 
penny was ever so replaced by government ; and 
that he was obliged to repay from his private ftr^ 
tune, to a ruinous extent, the bankers who had 
advanced money on his private credit; for which, 
by no species of appeal or application, was he ever 
able to obtain reimbursement. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr Cumberland's 
political prudence in venturing beyond his commis- 
sion, or of his sanguine disposition, which too long 
continued to hope a favourable issue to a desperato 
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negotiation, there can be no doubt that he was suf- 
fered to remain at Madrid, in the character of ft 
British ag'ent, recognised as such by the miniBby, 
in constant correspondence with the Secretuy of 
State, and receiring from him directions respecting 
lue residence at, or departure from Madrid. There 
seems, ^erefore, to have been neither humanity 
nor justice in refusing tlie payment of his drafti, 
and subjecting him to such wants and difficulties, 
that, after having declined the liberal offer of the 
Spanish monarch to defray his expenses, the Bri- 
tish agent was only extricated from the sitaation 
of a penniless bankrupt, by the compassion of a pri- 
vate friend, who advanced him a seasonable loan 
of five hundred pounds. The state of the balanoe 
due to him was indeed considerable, being no less 
than four thousand five hundred pounds ; and it 
may be thought, that, as Mr Cumberland's situa- 
tion was ostensibly that of a private gentleman, 
travelling for health, much expense could not — at 
least ought not — to have attended his establish- 
ment. But his wife and daughters were in family 
with him ; and we must allow for domestic com- 
fort, and even some sort of splendour, in an indi- 
vidual, who was to hold communication with the 
principal servants of the Spanish crown. Besides, 
he had been promised an ample allowance for se- 
cret-service money, out of a sum placed at his own 
discretion. The truth seems to be, that Lord 
North's administration thought a thousand pounds 
)ugh to have lost on an unsuccessful nego- 
; and as Cumberland had certainly made 
1 some degree responsible for the 
VOL. in. 
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ministers, who, doubdeaa, would hare had 
no objection to avow the issue of liis iotrigueg had 
they been Buccessful, chose, in tlie contrary event, 
to disown them. 

To encounter the unexpected losses to which he 
was thus subjected, I^r Cumberland was under the 
necessity of porting with his paternal property at 
an unfavourable season, and when its value could 
not be obtained. Shortly after followed the disso- 
lution of the Board of Trade { and the situation of 
Secretary fell under Burke's economical pruning-- 
knife — a compensation amounting only to one-half 
the value being appointed to the holder. Thus un- 
pleasingly relieved from official mid political duties, 
Mr Cumberland adopted the prudent resolution of 
relinquishing his town residence, and settling him- 
self and his family at Tunbridge, where he conti- 
nued to live in retirement, yet not without the 
exercise of an elegant hospitality, till the final dose 
of his long life. 

The Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in Spairt, 
in two volumes, together with a CaUilogue of the 
Pictures which adorn the Escurial, suffered to be 
made by the King of Spain's express permission, 
w^re the principal fruits of our author's visit to the 
continent. Yet we ought to except the very pretty 
story of Nicolas Pedrosa, an excellent imitation of 
lie Sage, which appeared in the Observer, a peri- 
odical paper, which Cumberland edited with con- 
siderable success. This was one of the literary 
enterprises in which the author, from his acquain- 
tance with men and manners, as well as his tasto 
■and learning, was well qualified to excel, and the 
worJt continues to affmd amugement both to the 
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general reader and the sciliolar. The latter ts 
deeply interested in the curious and tlassica! ao* 
count which tUe Observer contains of the early 
Greek drama. In this deportment, Cumberland 
has acknowledged his debts to the celebrated Bent- 
ley, his g;randfalher, and to his less known, but 
scarce less ingenious relation, Richard Bentley, 
son of the celebrated scholar, and author of the 
comedy or farce termed The TVis/ien. The aid of 
the former was derived from the notes which Cum- 
berland possessed, but that of Richard Bentley 
was more direct. 

This learned and ingenious, bnt rather eccentric 
person, was the friend of Horace Walpole, who, as 
his nephew Cumberland complains with some jus- 
tice, exercised the rifi;hts of patronage rather un- 
mercifully. He had been unsuccessful as a drama- 
tic author. His comic piece entitled The Wishet, 
was written with a view of ridiculing the ancient 
drama of Greece, particularly in their pedantic 
adherence to the unities. This was a purpose 
which could scarcely be understood by a vulgar 
audience, for much of it turned on the absurd struc- 
ture of the stage of Athens, and the peculiar stoi- 
cism with which the Cliorus, supposed to be spec- 
tators of the scene, deduce moral lessons of the 
jnstice of the gods from the atrocities which the 
action exliihits, but without stirring a finger t« 
interfere or lo prevent them. In ridicule of this 
absurdity, the Chorus in The Wishes are informed 
that a madman has just broken his way into the 
cellars;, with a torch in his hand, to set fire to a 
m^aziiic of gunpowder; on which, instead of 
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iiMDg any means of prevention ur escape, they 
began, in stropte and antistrophe, to lament tlieir 
own condition, and exclaim against the tbrice-mi- 
happy madman — or rather the thrice-nnhappy 
friends of the madman, who had not taken mea- 
Buies of securing him — or rather upon the six-times 
nnhappy fate of themselves, thus exposed to the 
madman's fiiry. All this is a good jest tu those 
who remember the stoicism with which the Cho- 
mses of jSschylus and Euripides view andcomment 
upon the horrors which they witness on the stage, 
but it might have been CEteemed cariare to the 
British audience in general ; yet the entertainment 
waa well received until the extraragant incident of 
hanging Harlequin on the stage. The author was 
so sensible of the absurdity of this exhibition, that 
he whispered to his nephew, Cumberland, during 
the reprefientation, — " If they do not damn this, 
they deserve to be d — d themselves ;" and, as he 
spoke, the condemnation of the piece was complete- 
It is much to be wished that this singular perform- 
ance were given to the public in print. — The no- 
tice of Richard Bentley has led us something from 
OUT purpose, which only called on us to remark, 
that he furnished Cumberland with those splendid 
translations from the Greek dramatists which adorn 
7^ Observer. The author, however, clums fijr- 
himself the praise due to a version of the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, afterwards incorporated with this 
periodical work. 

The modern characters introduced by Cumber- 
land in his Observer, were his own ; and that of 
tbe fcenevolent Israehte, Abraham Abrahams, was; 
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be informs us, written upon principle, in behalf of 
a persecuted race. He followed up thia generous 
intention in a popular comedy, entitled " The Jetc." 
The dramatic character of Shera, combining the 
extremes of habitual parsimony and native philan- 
tliropy, was written in the same spirit of benero- 
lence as that of Abrahams, and was excellently 
performed by Jack Bannister. The public prints 
gaye the Jews credit for acknowledging their gra- 
titndc in a very substantial form. The author, in 
his Memoirs, does not disguise his wish, that they 
had flattered him with some token of the debt 
which he conceives them to iiave owed. We think, 
however, that a prior token of regard should have 
been bestowed on the anthor of Joshua, in the tale 
of Count Fathom; and, moreover, we cannot be 
surprised that the people in question felt a portrait 
in which they were rendered ludicrous as well as 
interesting, to be something between an affront 
and a compliment. Few of the better class of the 
Jewish persuasion would, we believe, be disposed 
to admit either Abrahams or Sheva as fitting repre- 
aentatives of their tribe. 

In his retreat at Tunbridge, labouring in the 
bosom of his family, and making their common sit- 
ling-room his place of study, Cumberland conti- 
nued to compose a number of dramatic pieces, of 
which he himself seems almost to have forgotten 
the names, and of which a modem reader can trace 
very few. We have subjoined, however, a list of 
them, with his other works, taken from the Index 
of his Memoirs. Several were successful; several 
unfortunate; many never performed at oil; but 
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tbe spirit (if tlie uuthor continued unwearied and 
undismayed. The Arab, The Walloons, and many 
oilier plays, are forgotten ; but tlie character of 
Penruddock, in the Wheel of Fortune, well concei- 
Ted ill itself, and admirably supported by Kemble,' 
and since by Charles Young, continues to command 
attention and applause. Tlie Carmelite, a tragedy, 
on the regular tragic plan, attracted much atten- 
tion, as the itiimitable Siddons played the part of 
the Lady of St Valois, and Kemble that of Mont- 
gomeri. The plot, however, had that fault which, 
after all, clings to many of Cumberland's pieces — 
there ivaa a. want of originality. The spectator, or 
reader, was by the story irresistibly reminded of 
Douiflas, and there was more taste than genius in 
the dialogue. The language was better than the 
sentiments ; but the grace of the one could not al' 

I [" Mr Kemble look great palna," sayi Mr Boaden, " with 
thechnmcter ofPenrudilDckiDthB Wheel cf Fortmc. ItouDB 
Bt length upon the stnge. an the 28th of Febriur^, (1795,) 
one a( the most perfect ImperBonnilaiia that had ever eicited 
liiiRiHD ij'mpalhr. He had fasbLunEd every sentence of tha 
part lo hia uivn orgnni, so (bat It neemed a decided reality ; 
and his personal manner waa to little disturbed, that the 
■peclator, by an esiy ddualon, almosE fancied that Mr Kemble 
iraa relHling some strilting mUfurtiinea that bad happened, In 
early 11^^ lo himaelf. 1 most seriously alfirm, that, fur I'in- 
»i^, Fenniddock would hardly admit of competition. Here, 
ihim Ihsgrest Intimacy between u<, he advised uith meaat* 
the plain and al most quaker alt Irs he wore; and liaivin hta 
mlk, and oi^casionally In his countenance, tbe imiiEe of that 
nobld wreck of trrachfry and lotx, tvhich was shorlly lo cobI' 
mand tbe tenrg of a whole people. He bad a habit, by intense 
mcdllMlDn, of working hiuiseir Into a character which be 
conaldered important, and lalrulaied la diversify the usual 
range of hie performances. Peiiruddockmerlled his palna," — 
iiemoirii^KembU,yai. ii., p. UO.J 
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trays disguise that the other wanted novelty. ITie 
Srotliers, The West Indian, and The Wheel of 
Fortune, Btand high in the list of acting plays, and 
we are assured, by a very competent judge, that 
First Love, which we have not ourselves lately 
seen, is an excellent comedy, and maintains posses- 
sion of the stage. The drama must have been Cum- 
berland's favourite style of composition, tor he went 
on, shooting shaft after shaft at the mark which he 
did not always hit, and oflen effacing by failures 
the memory of triumphant successes. His plays at 
last amounted to upwards of iifty, and intercession 
and flattery were sometimes necessary to force 
their way to the st^e. On these ocgasions the 
Greenroom traditions avow that the veteran bard 
did not hesitate to bestow the most copious priuses 
on the company who were to bring forward a new 
piece, at the expense of their rivals of the other 
house, who had his tribute of commendation in their 
turn, when their acceptance of a play put them in 
his good graces. It was also said, that when many 
of the dramatic authors united in a compliunt to 
the Lord Chancellor against the late Mr Sheridan, 
then manager of Drury-Lane, he prevented Cum- 
berland from joining the confederacy, by offering 
to bring out any manuscript play which he should 
select for performance. But selection was not an 
easy task to an author, to whom all the o&pring of 
his genius were equally dear. After much nervous 
hesitation, he trusted the chance to fortune ; and 
out of a dozen of manuscript plays which lay by 
him, is s^d to have reached the manager the first 
vliich came to hand, without reading the title. 
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Yet if Cumberlanci had the fondness of an author 
for his own productians, it muHt be owned he hul 
aba the fortitude to gubmit, without murmaring', 
to the decision of the public " I huve bad my fiill 
share of success, and 1 trust I hare paid my tax for 
it," he Bays, good-humouredly, " always without 
mntiny, uid very generally without murmuring'. 
I have Defer irritated the town by making a sturdy 
stand against their opposition, when they have been 
pleased to point it against any one of my produc- 
tions. I never failed to withdraw myself on the 
very first intimation that i was unwelcome ; and 
the only offence that I have been guilty of, is, that 
I hare not always thought the worse of a compo- 
sition only because the public did not think well 
of it."' 

I Memirir»,Tol.i., 11.269. [WepresnniBlhiB play wm Tia 
Jan of Magadore, acted in 1808. It waa aet lo music by 
Michael Kelly, who, in bis Semniicenas, glres the follDW- 
In^ a«wnnt of the rec«pllori of the piece by the mflnngemenC 
of Drury Laoe. We qnote the pusaajte u highly to Mr Sbe- 
ridan'i honour: — " Ic was with great reiuctauce that tba 
Board of ManngFrncrnt at Dniry Lane accepted it ; therefore, 
when I had finished the mualc of the 6nt act, 1 rested upon 
my om, until I Imstr their final determination. I met Mr 
Sheridan an<i day in Eoex Street in the Strand, and told him 
of it Ha desired me to go on with it by all maat, • For,' 
mid he, ' if the opera should fail, you will fall with a flneclas. 
alcal scholar, and elegant writer, as writ as a sound dramBtrat,' 
<MKh was his eipression of opinion of Cumberland's oUli- 
tics). * Go instantly,' continued he, ' to thosediicerningcrlties, 
who call themselTiM iha " Buard of Management," and tell 
them from me, if you please, that thpyare all asses, tapresuioa 
to lit lu judgment on the writlnga of such a man aa Cumber. 
land ; and say, further, that / ordrr the opera to be accepted, 

light am I to view this Board of Management? — What are 
the;?' — • F^a lo hang hats upon,' asid Sheridan."] 
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The Siicred Muse shared with her dramatic 
sisters in Cumberland's worship. In his poem of 
Calvary, he treated of a subject which, notwith- 
standing Klopstock's success, may be termed too 
lofty and too awful to be the subject of verse. He 
also wrote, in a literary partnership with Sir James 
Bland Burg-ess, (well known as the author of 
Richard Ctear de Lion, and other compositions,) 
T7te Exodiad, an epic poem, founded on sacred 
history. By Calvary the author sustmned the 
inconvenient loss of a hundred pounds, and The 
Exodiad did not prove generally success Ad. 

The author also nnderttiok the task of compiling 
his own Memoirs ; and the well-known Mr Rich- 
ard Sharp,' equally beloved for his virtues, and 
admired for the extent of his information, and the 
grace with which he communicates it, by enconra- 
gvag Mr Cumberland to become his own biogrft* 
pher, has performed a most acceptable service to 
the public It is indeed one of tlie author's most 
pleasing works, and conveys a very accurate idea 
of his talents, feelings, and character, with many 
powerful sketches of the age which has passed 
away. It is impossible to read, without deep 
interest, Cumberland's account of the theatre in 
Goodman's Fields, where Garrick, in the flower of 
Ilia yonth, and all the energy of genius, bounded on 
the stage as Lothario, and pointed out to ridicule 
the wittol husband and the heavy-paced Horatk> ; 
while iu the last character, JMr Quin, contrasting 
the old with the modem dramatic manner, surly 

' [Anthor of Letters and Euays in proK »nd vene. Lon- 
don : I2ino, 1834.] 



and solemn, in a. dark-green coa,t, profusely em- 
broidered, an enormous periwig-, rolled stocking*, 
and higli-heoled, square-toed shoes, mouthed out 
his heroics in a deep, full, unvaried tone of decla- 
mation, accompanied hj a kind of sawing action, 
-which had more of the senate than the stage. 
Several characters of distinguished individuals are 
also drawn in the Memoirs with much force ; par- 
ticularly those of Doddington, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Sackville, George Seiwyti, and others of the pasit 
age. There are some traits of satire and ridicule 
wliich are perhaps n little overcharged. This work 
was to have remained in manuscript until the 
author's death, whem certainly such a publicatioR 
appears with a better grace than -^rhUe tlie auto- 
biographer still treads the stage. But Mr Cum- 
berland, notwithstanding his Indefatigable labours, 
had never been in easy circumstances since hb 
unlucky negotiation in Spain ; and in the work 
itself, he makes the affecting confession, that cir- 
cumstances, paramount to prudence and propriety, 
ui^ed him to anticipate the date of publication. 
The Memoirs were bought by Lackington's house 
for L.500, and passed speedily from a quarto to 
an octaTo shape. 

We have yet to mention another undertajtingof 
this unwearied author, at a period of life advanced 
beyond the ordinary date of humanity. The Edin- 
burgh Bevimo was now in possession of a full tide 
of popularity, and the Qtiarterbf Review was just 
commenced, or about to commence, under power- 
ful auspices, when Mr Cumberland undertook the 
eandact of a critical work, which he entitled TA# 
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-London Heview, on an entirely new plan, inasmuch 
as each article was to be published with the author's 
name annexed. He was supported by aesistants of 
Tery considerable talents ; bat, after two or three 
numbers, the Bcheme became abortive. In fact, 
thpugh the plan contained an appearance of more 
boldness and fairness than tbe ordinary scheme of 
anonymous criticism, yet it involved certain incon- 
veniences, which its author did not foresee.* It is 
true, no one seriously believes that, because the 
imposing personal plui-al We is adopted in a criti- 
cal article, the render is from that circumstance to 
infer that the various pieces in a periodical review, 
are subjected to the rcvisal of a board of literary 
judges, and that each criticism is sanctioned by their 
general sufirage, and bears tbe stamp of their joint 
wisdom. Still, however, the use of the first per- 
son plural is «o far legitimate, that in every well- 
governed publication of the kind, the articles, by 
whomsoever written, are at least revised by the 
competent person selected as editor, whicli affords 
a better warrant to the public for candour and 
caution, than if each were to rest on the separate 
responsibility of the individual writer. It is even 

1 [" The Lmdm Rieiew, set up in 1609, nnder Mr Cumlwr- 
land'i editorial i:are, did not outlive msDy numbers. He 
spoke great things in the prcupeclua about the dIslinguiBhing 
fiature of the journal, vii, its having tbe writpr's niuno 
affixed to the articles lliis plan has succeeded pretty well 
both In France and Germany, hut has failed titterly, as Dftea 
u it faaa been tried, in this country. It is needless, however, 
to gn Into an; specolaliou on the principle Aerr; far the 
Xoiufon Remai), whether sent Into the world with or with- 
out names, must soon have died of Iheoriginril dJseawof dul- 
new."— Bvaos's Worki, vol, ii., p, 63, «B(e.] 
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more important to remark, that the anonymons 
ijbaractcr of periodiuJ cntiei&m hiis a tendency to 
give freedom to Uteritry discussion, and at tbe 
same time, to soften the animuBitles to which it 
might otheririse give rise ; and, in that respect^ 
the peculiar language n-hich members of the senate 
hold towards each other, and wliich is for that rea- 
son called parliamentury, resembles the ordinary 
style of critical discussion. An author, who is se- 
verely criticized in a review, can hardly be entitled, 
in the ordinary case, to take notice of it otlm'wise 
than as a Uterary question ; whereas a direct and 
immediate collision, with a particular individual, 
aeemg to tend either, on the one hand, to limit the 
freedom of criticism, by placing it under the regu- 
lation of a timid complaisance, or, on the other, to 
fender it (which is, to say the least, needless) of a 
fiercer and more personal cast, and thereby endan- 
ger the decorum, and perhaps the peace of society. 
Besides this, there will always be a greater autho- 
rity ascribed by the generality of readers to Hm 
oracular opinion issued from the cloudy sanctuary 
of as invisible body, than to the mere dictum of a 
man with a Cliristiim name and sirname, which may 
not sound much better than those of the author 
over whom he predominates. In the far-famed 
Secret Tribunal of Germany, it was the invisibi- 
lity of the judges which gave them all their awfld 

So numerous were Cumberland's publications, 
that, having hurried through the greater part of 
them, we have yet to mention his novels, though it 
is as a writer of fictitious history he is here intro- 
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duced. They were three in number, ./4^ut^da^^ 
Henry, and John de Lancaster. The two first wefo 
deBerredly well received by the public ; the last 
was a labour of old age, and was less fortunate. It 
would be altogether unfair to dwell upon it, as 
forming' a part of those productions on which the 
author's literary reputation must permanently rest. 

Arundel, the first of these noTels, was hastily 
written during the residence of a few weeks at 
Brighthelmstone, and sent to the press by detached 
parcels. It showed at the first glance what is sd' 
dom to be found in novels, the certainty that Ae 
author liad been well acquainted with schools, wiA 
courts, and with fashionable life, and knew the 
topics on which he was employing his pen. The 
style, also, was easy and clear, and the characters 
boldly and firmly sketched. Cumberland, in descri- 
bing Arundel's feelingH at exchanging his college 
society, and the pursuits of learning, to become 
secretary to the Earl of O., unqaestionably remem- 
bered the alteration of bis own destination in early 
life. But tliere is no reason to tbiiik that in the 
darker shades of the Earl of G- he had any inten- 
Ijon to satirize his patron, the Earl of Haliiinc, 
whom he pmnU in his Memoirs in much more 
agreeable colours. 

The success which tliis work obtained, without 
labour, induced the author to write Henry, on which 
he bestowed his utmost attention. He formed it 
upon Fielding's model, and employed two years in 
polishing and correcting the style. Perhaps it 
does not, after all, claim such great precedence 
r Arundel as the labour of the author induced 
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him to expect Yet it would be unjust to deny to 
Henry the praise of an excellent novel. There is 
inni:h beauty of description, and considerable dis- 
play of acquaintance with English life in the lower 
ranks ; indeed, Cumberland's clowns, sketched from 
liis favourite men of Kent, amongst whom he spent 
liis life, may be placed by the side of similar por- 
traits by the first masters. 

Above all, the character of Ezekiel Daw, though 
the outline must have been suggested by that of 
Abraham Adams, is so well distinguished by ori- 
ginal and spirited conception, that it may pass for 
an excellent original. The Methodists, as they 
abhor the lighter arts of literature, and perhaps 
contemn those which are more serious, have, as 
might have been expected, met much rong'h usage at 
the hands of novelists and dramatic authors, who 
generaUy represent them either as idiots or hypo- 
crites. A very different feeling is due to many, 
perhaps to most, of this enthusiastic sect ; nor is 
it rashly to be inferred, that he who makes reli- 
gion the general object of his life, is fur that sole 
reason to be held either a fool or an impostor. The 
professions of strict piety are inconsistent with open 
Tice, and therefore must, in the general case, lead 
men to avoid the secret practice of what, openly 
known, must be attended with loss of character ; 
and thus the Methodists, and other rigid sectAries, 
Oppose to temptation the strong barriers of interest 
and habitual restraint, in addition to those restric- 
tions which religion and morality impose on all 
men. The touch of enthusiasm connected with 
JMethodism renders it a species of devotion, warmly 
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Jtfiectin^ the feeiings, and therefore pecoliariy calcu- 
lated to operate upon the millions of ignoriiiit pour, 
whose understandings the most learned divines 
would in vain address hy mere force of argument; 
and, doubtless, many such simple enthusiasts as 
Ezekiel Daw, by their well-meant and indefatigable 
exertions amongst the stubborn and ignorant, have 
been the instruments of Providence to call such 
men irom a state of degrading and brutal profli- 
gacy, to 3 life more worthy of rational being^s, and 
of the name of Christians. Thus thinking, we are 
of opinion, that the chai'acter of Ezekiel Daw, 
which shows the Methodist preacher in bis strength 
and ia his weakness, bold and fervent when in dis- 
<Jiarge of his missiou, simple, well-meaning, and 
even absurd, in the ordinary affaii's of life, is not 
only an exquisite, but a just portrait. 

Cumberland seems to have been less happy in 
some of the incidents of low life which he has ia- 
troduced. He forced, as we have some reason to 
suspect, his own elegance of ideas, into an imita- 
tion of Fielding's scenes of this nature ; and, as 
bashful men sometimes turn impudent in labouring 
to he easy, our ingenious author lias occasionally, 
in his descriptions of Zacbary Cawdle and his 
spouse, become disgusting, when he meant to be 
humorous. 

The author oi Henry piqued himself particularly 
on the conduct of the story, but we confess our- 
selves unable to discover much sufficient reason. 
His skein is neither more artfully perplexed, nor 
more happily disentangled, than in many tales of 
ibe some kind; there is the usual, perliaps we should 
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call it the necessary, degree of improbability, 
for which the reader must make the usual and 
necessary allowance, aiid little can be said in this 
respect, either to praise or ceusure tlie aathor. 
But there is one series of incidents, connected with 
a. train of sentiment rather peculiar to CumberlAnd, 
which may be traced through several of his dramas, 
which appears in Arundel, and which makes a 
principal part of the interest in Henry. He liad a 
peculiar taste in love affairs, which induced him to 
reverse the uEna,l and natnral practice of courtship, 
and to throw upon the softer sex the task of 
■wooing, which is more gracefully, as well as natu- 
rally, the province of the man. In Henri/, he 
has carried this farther, and endowed his hero 
with all the aelf-deiiial of the Hebrew patriarch, 
when he has placed him within the influence of a 
seductive being, much more fascinating in her 
address, than the frail Egyptian matron. In this 
point, Cumberland either did not copy his master. 
Fielding, at all, or, what cannot be conceived of ui 
snthor so acute, he mistook fur serious that author's 
ironical account of the continence of Joseph An- 
drews. We do not desire to bestow many words 
on this topic ; but we are afraid, such is the uni* 
Tersal inaccuracy of moral feeling in this age, that 
a more judicious author would not luive striven 
ag^nst the stream, by holding up his hero as an 
example of what is likely to create more ridicule 
than imitation. 

It might be also justly urged against tlie author, 
that the situations in which Henry is placed with 
Susan May, exceed the decent liceose permitted to 
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modem nriters ; and certninly they do so. But 
Cumberland himself entertained a different opinion, 
and concludes with this apology : — " If, in my zeal 
to exhibit virtue triumphant over the must tempt- 
ing allurements, I have painted those allurements 
in too vivid colours, I am sorry, and ask pardon of 
all those who think the moral did not heal the 
mischief," 

Another peculiarity of onr autlior's plots is, that 
an affair of honour, a duel either designed or nctu- 
ally fought, forms an ordinary part of them. This 
may be expeL-ted in fictitious historyi as a frequent 
incident, since tbe remains of the Gothic customs 

. EurriTe in that particiUar only, and since the indul- 
gence which it yields to the angry passions gives bo 
opportunity, valuable to the novelist, of stepping 
beyond the limits prescribed by the ordinary rnlea 
of society, and introducing scenes of violence, with- 
out incurring the charge of improbability. But 
Cumberland himself had something of a chlvatrotis 
disposition. His mind was nurtured in sentiments 
of honour, and in the necessity of muintoining 

. reputation with the hazard of life; in which he 
resembled another dramatic poet, the celebr.ated 
author of Douglas, who was also an enthusiast on. 
the point of honour. In private life, Cumberland 
has proved his courage ; and in his Memoirs be 
mentions, with some complacency, his having 
extorted from a " rongh and boisterous captain of 
the sea" an apology for some expressions reflecting 
on Ids friend and patron, Lord Sackvllle. In his 
Memoirs, he dwells with pleasure on the attach- 
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meat Bhown to him by two eorapanies of Volim- 
teers, raised in the town of Tunbridge, and attaches 
considerable importnnce to the commission of Com~ 
mandant, with which their clioice had invested 
him. They presentfid their commander witii a 
aword, and, when their pay was withdrawn, offered 
to contjnne their service, gratuitously, under him. 
The long and active literary life of this amiable 
man and ingenions author, was concluded on the 
7th May, 1811, in his eightieth year, at the honsn 
of Mr Henry Fry, in Bedford Place, RuMel Square, 
and he was interred in Poet's Comer, Westminster 

His literary executors were Mr Richard Sharp, 
already mentioned, Mr Rogers, tlie distinguished 
author of The Pleasures of Memory, and Sir 
James Bland Burgess ; but we have seen none of 
his pnsthumons works, except Retrospection, a 
poem in blank verse, which appeared in 181S, and 
which seems to have been wrought up out of the 
ideas which had suggested themselves, while he 
was engaged in writing hia Memoirs. 

Mr Cumberland had the misfortune to outlive 
his lady and several of his family. His surviving 
ofispring were Charles, who, we believe, held high 
rank in the army, and William, a post-captain in 
the navy. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Lord Edward Bentinck, son of the Puke of 
Portland ; his second, Sophia, was less happily 
wedded to William Badcock, Esq., who died ia 
the prime of life, and left a family of four grand- 
children, whom Chancery awarded to the care of 
Jtdr Cumberland. Hia third surviving daughter 
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was Frances Marianne, bom during' his unluoky 
embassy to Spain. To her the author affection- 
ately iiiM^'ibed hig Memoirg, " as having found, in 
her filial affection, all the comforts that the best of 
friends could give, and derived, from her talents 
,aud understanding, all the enjoyments that the 
most pleasing of uompouions could communicate." 

Tn youth, Mr Cumherlaud must have been hand- 
some ; in age, he possessed a pleasing external 
appearance, and the polite ease of u gentleman. 
accustomed to the best company. Iii society, he 
fvas eloquent, well-informed and fidl of anecdote ; 
a. willing dealer in the commerce of pcaise, or — ibr 
he took no great pains to ascertain its siiicerity 
— we should rather say, of flattery. His conversa- 
tion often showed the author in his strong and in 
his weak points. The foibles are well known which 
Sheridan embodied on the stage, in the character 
of Sir Fretful Plagiary. But it is not from a ca- 
ricature that a just picture can be drawn, and in 
the little pettish sub-acidity of temper wliich Cum- 
berland sometimes exhibited, there was more of 
humorous sadness, than of ill-will, either to his cri- 
tics or his contemporvies. He certainly, like most 
])oets, was little disposed to yield to the assaults of 
the former, and often, like a gallant commander, 
drew all bis forces together, to defend the point 
which was least tenable. He was a veteran also, 
the last living representative of the llteratm-e of his 
■own age, and conceived himself the surviving de- 
positary of their fame, obliged to lay lance in rest 
against all which was inconsistent with the rules 
.which they had laid down or observed. In these 



characters it cannot be denied, that while he was 
stoutly combating- for the cause of leKitimate 
comedy and the reg^ilar norel, Cumberland mani- 
feeted something of pei-sonal feeling in his zed 
sg;ungt those contemporaries who had found new 
Toads, or by-paths, as he thought them, to fame and 
popularity, and forestalled such as were scrupu- 
lously treading the beaten highway, without turn- 
ing to the right or to the left. These imperfec- 
tions, arising, perhaps, from natural temper, from a 
sense of unmerited neglect, and the pressure at 
disadvantageous circumstHuccs of fortune, or from 
the keen spirit of rivalry proper to men of an ardent 
<lisposition, rendered iiTitable by the eagerness of 
a contest for public applause, are the foibles rather 
of the profession than the individual ; and though 
the man of letters might have been more happy had 
he been able entirely to subdue them, they detract 
nothing from the character of the man of worth, tf 
scholar, and the gentlei 
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We believe Cumberland's character to have been 
justly, as well as a£fectionately, summed up in the 
sermon preached on occasion of his funeral, by his 
venerable friend, Dr Vincent, then Dean of West- 
minster. " The person you now see deposited, is 
Richard Cumberland, an author of no small merit r 
bis writings were chiefly for the stage, but of strict 
moral tendency — they were not without their 
jGaults, but these were not of a. gross description. 
He wrote as much as any, and few wrote better ; 
and his works will be held in the highest estimation,, 
so long as the English language is understood. He 
considered the theatre as a school for moral 
improvement, and his remains are truly worthy oC 
mingling with the illustrious dead which surround 
lis. In his subjects on Divinity, you find the true 
Christian spirit ; and may God, in his mercy, assiga 
him the true .Christian reward !" 
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JSpic Country Attorney. 
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Dramatic Carmelite. 
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Choleric Man. Fashionable Loyer. 
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To this fonnidable list there remain yet to be 
added the critical papers written by the author ibr 
the London Seviewi Retrospection, a poem, in 
blank verse, on the author's own past life ; und per- 
h^w other pubUcations, noknown to the i<)ditor. 



Abbofsford, Dectmber^ 1624, 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

OnB blograplilcal notices of distinguished XoTel- 
ists were in some degree proportioned to the space 
whicb their labours occupy in the Collection for 
which these sketches were originally written. On 
that principle, the present subject, so interesting in 
every other point of view, could not he permitted 
long to detain us. The circumstances also of Dr 
Goldsmith's life, his early stmggles with poverty 
and distress, the success of his brief and brilliant 
career after he had hccome distinguished as an 
author, are so well known, and have been so well 
and so often told, that a short outUne is all that 
ought here to be attempted.' 

Oliver Groldsmith was hom on the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1728, at Pallas, (or rather PaUce,) .'n the 
parish of Farney, and county of Longford, in Ire- 
land, where his father, the Eev. Charles Goldsmith, 
a minister of the Church of England, at that time 
resided. This worthy clergyman, whose virtues 
bis celebrated son afterwards rendered immortal, 
in the character of the Village Preacher, ^ had » 

1 [It ii undnitoad that Mr Friar, tfae author of the Life 
of Burke, has prepBTed for the preu Mfmoira of Goldsmith, 
CD a very cit«DBlT« scale, aud enriched irith many new and 
important detaila, imd original documeata. 1834.] 

* [See the Deserted Village.] 
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family of seven children, for whom he was enabled 
to provide bnt very indifferently. He obtained 
ultimately a benefice in the coanty of RosconimoD, 
but died early ; for the cttrefnl researclies of the 
Rer. John Graham of Lifford hare found his 
widow nigra veste senescens, residing with her boii 
Oliver in Ballymahon, so early as 1740. Among 
the shop accounts of a petty grocer of the place, 
Mrs Goldsmith's name occurs frequently as a cus- 
tomer for tripling articles ; on which occasions Mas- 
ter Noll appears to have been his mother's usual 
emissary. He was recollected, however, in the 
ueighbonrhood, by more poetical employments, as 
that of playing on the flute, and wandering in soli- 
tude on the shores, or among the islands of the 
river Inny, which is remarkably beautiful at Bally- 
mahon. 

Oliver early distinguishedhimself by the display 
of lively talents, as well as by that uncertainty ot 
humour which is so often attached to genius, sa the 
slave in the chariot of the Roman triumph. An 
uncle by affinity, the Rev. Thomas Contarine, un- 
dertook the expense of aflbrding l« so promising a 
youth the advantages of a scholastic education.' He 

I [" This beoeTolent man," say; Mr CuDpbell, " wu d». 
soended from the noble family of the Conlarinl at Venice 
HIb anceator having married a nun iu hig native country, 
was obiiited to flf A<th but Into France, where she died of the 
Bmall-pDx. Being pursued by ecdoiBsllcal censures, Conla- 
tIdI ctoDK to England; but the puritanical mEUiDers, which 
then prevailed, baling alTordfd him but a cold reception, he 
was on his way to Ireland, when, at Chester, he met with b 
young lady, of the name of Cbaloncr, whom he married. 
Having aflerwirda conformed to th> Eatablished Church, h», 
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was put to school at Edge worths-town, and, ia 
June 1744, was sent to DubUn College as a sizer ; 
a situation which subjected him to much discour- 
agement and ill usage, especially as he had the 
misfortune to fall under the charge of a. brutal 

On 15th June, 1747, Goldsmith obtained his 
only academical laurel, being an Exhibition ou the 
foundation of Erasmus Smythe, Esq. Some indis- 
creet frolic induced him soon afterwards to quit the 

thrdugh the ialcrest of bb wiA^'n Tamilf, olitsined eccltsiasti- 
calpreferment in tbedioccsEorElphin. Tbdr lineal descen- 
duit ma the beoefaclor of Coldsmltb."— 5/wcuNtni, vol. vi., 
p. 252.] 

> [" Though he occasionally diatiugulshed himaelf by hia 
trenslalloni from ihe clauici, his gFiieral appearance at the 
UaiTerait; comspanded neither with the farmer prDmises, 
nor fu ture deTelopement of hb talenti. He waa, like Johnsoii, 
aloungerat the college-gate. He gained neither premiums 
nor a sebolarahip, and was not admitted to the degree of bache- 
lor of arts, till tva years Bfler the regalor time. His back- 
wardneas, it would appear, was the effect of despair rather 
than of wilful negligence. He had been placed under a aarage 
tutor, named TheakerWUder, who used to insult himat public 
examinationi, and la treat hia dcIiaqiieDcies with a ferocity 
(hat broke his spiriL On one occasion, poor Oliver was so 
imprudent as to invite a company of young people, of both 

telligence of which. Tfaeaker grimly repaired to the place of 
revelry, belaboured him before his guesta, and rudely broke up 
the assembly. The dlagraceof this iuboman treatment drove 
Mm for a time irom the Univerjiity. He set out from Dub. 
lln, intending to tail from Cork for some other country, he 
Jinaw not whither; but ader wandering about till he was 
reduced to such fumiae, that he thought s handful of grey 
peat, which a girl gave him at a walie. the sweetest repast he 
had ever tasted, he returned home, like the prodigal ion, and 
msttera were adjusted for his being received again ai college." 
— CAxrau.!,. 1 
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University for a period ; and he uppers thus early 
to hare commenced that sort of idle strolling life, 
which has often great cluurma for youths of genius, 
because it fiees them from every species of subjec- 
tion, and leaves them full masters of their own 
time, and their own thoughts ; a liberty which they 
do not feel too dearly bought, at the expense of 
fatigue, of hunger, and of all the other inconvenien- 
ces incidental to those who travel without money. 
Those who can recollect journeys of this kind, 
with all the shifts, necessities, and petty adven- 
tures, whidi attend them, will not wonder at the 
attractions which they had for such a youth aa 
Goldsmitli. ' Notwithstanding these erratic expe- 

' [<' About the time of hii finaUf leaving the nairersitr, hia 
fithor died. His uncle Contiu-ine, from whom he eiperienced 
tha klndneu of a father, wiih«l him to hava taken orders, 
■nd Oliver U said to have applied for them, but to have been 
rejected i though for what reason Is not aufficienlly koown. 

iinul;, and reUlned it long eooagh to save about L.SD, with 
which he bought a tolerable hone, and went forth uponhli ad- 
venturei. At the end of «x weeks, hla friend* having heard 
nothing of him, cancluded that he had left the kingdom, 
when he returned to his mother's house without a penny, 
upon a little horse, which he called Fiddleback, and which 
wu not worth more than twenty ahiilings, 'ITie acnonnt 
whieh he gave of himself was, that he had been at Cork, 
where he had sold his former horae, and paid his passage to 
Amer^oi; but the ship happening to sail whilst he was view- 
ing the euriosities of the city, be had jait mnne; enough left 
to ptuebase Fiddleback, and to reach the house of an old ac- 
qnatntance on the road. This nominal friend, however, had 
received hiro very coldly, and in order to evade his appilia- 
tlon for pecuniary relief, had advised him to sell his diminu- 
tive iteed, and promised him another in its place, which 
would coat him nothing either for price or provender. T» 
wmfirm this promise, he pulled out an oaken staff froi 




ditisns, he w» admitted Bachelor c 
1749. 

Gold smith's persevering; friend, Mr Contarine, 
seema to have reconunended the direction of his 
nephew's stodies to medidne, and in the year 1752 
be wag settled at !Gdinhurgh to pnrsne that science. 
Of liis residence in Scotland, Goldsmith retiuned do 
favourable recollections. He was thoughtless, and 
he was cheated ; he was poor, and he was neariy 
starved. Yet, in a very lively letter from Edin- 
hurg;b, addressed to Robwt Brianton of Ballym»> 
hon, he closes a sarcastic description of the country 
and its inhabitants, with the good-humoured can- 
dour which made so distinguished a part of his 
character. " An ugly and n poor man is society 
only for lumself, and such society the world lets me- 
enjoy in great abundance. Fortune has given you 
drcumstances, and Natorc a power to look charm- 
ing' in the eyes of the fair. Nor do I envy my 
dear Bob such blessings, while I may sit down and 

B bod. Just as thii geaeraiu offer bfld been msde, a neigh- 
bnuTing gentlenum caime in, nnd invited bath the nitser and 
GoldAmitZi to dine with Mm. Upon a Hbort aJ^quAintance, 
Oliver coumaunlcaCed his situation Co the ■tniDger, and was 
enabled bjr hli liberality, to proceed on hlsjonmef. Thiiwas 
hii story. His mother, it may bo supposed, wai luoldng 
nthtr gravely upon her prudent r.bild, who had tmcfa adven- 
tana to relate, when he concluded thera by saying, ' And 
now, my dear mother, having struf^led so hard ID came 
Itoma to you, 1 waQdec that yon ore not more rejoiced tu lee 
me.'— Mr Contarlne next resolved to send him to the Tern, 
pie; bat, on hia way to London he was fleeced of all his 
money in gaming, and returned onoe mote to hii mother'a 
hoose In disgraee and afllietian. Again was his good uoclo 
reconciled to hira, and equipped him far Ediaburgb, that h> 
might pursue the study of medicine."— CiMraitl-] 
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laugh at the world and at myself, the most ridicu- 
lous ohject in it."' 

From Edinburgh our student passed to Loyden, 
but not without the diversities of an arrest for debt, 
a captivity of seven days at Newcastle, from haying 
been found in company with some Scotchmen in the 
French service, and the no less unplcasing variety 
of a storm. ^ At Leyden, Goldsmith was peculiarly 
exposed to a temptation which he never at any 
period of his life could easily resist. The oppoi'tu- 
nities of gambling were frequent, — he seldom 
declined them, and was at length stripped of every 
shilling. 

In this hopeless condition Goldsmith commenced 
Ids travels, with one shirt in his pocket, and a devout 
reliance on Providence. It is understood, that in the 

> [" On his airWel at Ediabargh," bb; b Mr Cunpbell, <' he 
took loilgingi, and sallied farth (d take a yiew of the cilr; 
but, at a iBIe haur, he recoUecled thai be bad anittcd to in- 
form himself of the name and address of his landlady ; and 
would nut have found bis way back, if be bad not fuctunaleljr 
met the porlerwho had carried his luggnge."] 

■ [^Mr Campbell continues, " If leyden, however, was 
his object, he, with the usual eccentricity of his motions, set 
out to reach it, by way of Boucdeaui, and embarked in atbip 
which was bound thither from Leith; but was driven, by 
atresB of weather. Into Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His fellow 
passengers were aome Scotchmen, who had been employed in 
Taising men In their own country for the service of the King 
cf France. They were arrested, by orders from government 
at Newcastle ; and Goldsmilb, who bad been committed to 
prison with them, was not liberated till after a fortnight's 
oonfinement. By this accident, however, he was eventually 
saved from an early death. The vessel sailed during his im- 
{.risonmenC, and was wrecked at the moDth of the Garonne, 
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' narratire of George, eldest son of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, the author has given a sketch of the 
reEOiirces which enabled him, on foot and without 
money, to make the tour of Europe. Throngh 
Germany and Flanders he had recourse to his vio- 
lin, in which he was tolerably sklUed ; and a lively 
tune nsually procured him a lodging in some 
peasant's cottage for the evening. In Italy, where 
his musical skill was held in less esteem, he found 
hospitality by disputing at the monasteries, in the 
character of a travelling scholar, upon certain philo- 
sophical theses, which the learned inhabitants were 
obliged, by their fouudation, to uphold against all 
impugners. Thus, he obtained, sometimes money, 
I lodgings. He mnst have had other 
to procure both, which he has not thought 
proper to intimate. The foreign Universities afibrd 
similar facilities to poor scholars, with those pre- 
sented by the Monasteries. Goldsmith resided at 
Padua for several months, and is said to have taken 
B degree at Louvain. Thus far is certain, that an 
account of the tour made by so good a judge of 
human nature, in circumstances so singular, would 
hare made one of the most entertaining books in the 
world ; and it is both wonder and pity, that Gold- 
smith did not hit upon a publication of his travels, 
amongst the other literary resources in which his 
mind was fertile. He was not ignorant of the 
advantages which his mode of travelling had opened 
to him. " Countries," he says, in his Sssaij on 
Polite Literatare in Europe, " wear very different 
appearances to travellers of different circumstances. 
A man who is whirled through Europe in his post- 
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chaise, and the pilgrim who walks the great tonr on 
foot, will form very difierent AoncluBions. Maud 
inexpertui loquor" Perhaps he grew ashamed of 

the last admission, which he afterwards omitted. 
Coldsmith spent about twelve months in these wan- 
derings, and landed in England in the year 1746, 
after having perambulated France, Italy, and part 
«f Germany. 

Poverty was now before onr author in all its 
bitterness. His Irish friends had long renounced 
or forgotten him ; and the wretched post of usher 
to an academy, of wbich ho has drawn so piteons 
A picture in George's account of Uieself, was his 
Teflige from actual starving. Unquestionably, his 

-description was founded on personal recollections, 
wliere he says, " I was up early and late ; I was 
farow-beat by the master ; hated for my ugly face 
by the mistress ; worried by the boys within ; and 
never permitted to stir out, to seek civility abroad." 
This state of slavery he underwent at Peckham. 
Academy, and had such bitter recollection thereof, 

-sa to be offended at the slightest allusion to it. 
An acquaintance happening to use the proverbial 
phrase, " Ob, that is bU a holiday at Peckham," 
Goldsmith reddened, and asked if he meant to af- 
front him. From this miserable condition he es- 
caped with difhculty, to that of journeyman, or 
rather shop-porter, to a chemist in Fish-street'hill, 
in whose service he was recognised by Dr Sleigh,' 
liis ewintryman and fellow-student at Edinburgh, 



' The Dr SligDof FoDte's farce, " The Davil upon two 
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I, bo hh etenaal hononr, relieved Oliver Ciold- 
** smitli from this state of slavish degradation. 

Under the auspices of his friend and country- 
man, Goldsmith commenced practice as a physician 
about the Banhside, and afterwards near the Tem- 
ple ; and although upsuecessful in procuring fees, 
had soon plenty of patients. It was now that he 
first thought of having reconrse to that pen, which 
afterwards afforded the public so much delight. 
He wrote, he laboured, he compiled ; he is descri- 
bed by one contemporary as weai'ing a tusty foil- 
trimmed black suit, the very livery of the muses, 
with his pockets stuffed with papers, and bis bead 
with projects ; gradually be forced himself and his 
talents into notice, and was at last enabled to write, 
in one letter to a friend, that he was too poor to 
be gazed at, but too rich to need assistance ;' and 
to boast in another, of the reGned conversation 
which he was sometimes admitted to partake in. 

He now circulated proposals for publishing, by 
subscription, his Essay on Polite Literature in 
Europe, the profits of which he destined to equip- 
ping himself for India, having obtained from the 
Company the appointment of physician to one of 
their factories on the coast of Coromandel. But to 
rise in literature was more his desire than to in- 
crease his fortune. " I eagerly long," he said, "to 
embrace every opportunity to separate myself from 
the vulgar, as much in my circumstances as I am 
alreadyin my sentiments T find I want consti- 
tution and a strong steady disposition, which alone 

■ Letter to DaniEl Hodaon, Esq. See Llfguf GoldBmilb, 
prelisei tu Lia Wurka, in fonr volutnea, IBOI, vol. i., p. 42. 
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, correct my 



makes men gre«t. I will, however 
faults, Bince I am conscious of them," 

Goldsmith's veraatile talents and ready pen soon 
enpLged him in the service of the booksellers ; and 
doubtless the tonches of liis spirit and humonr were 
used to enliven the dull pages of many a sorry 
miscellany and review ; a mode of living which, 
joined to his own improvidence, rendered his in' 

I [" WhaleTerchnngfl of public sstliUBllon be eicperEenoEii, 
tbe man was not tu b« altued, Htid be continued (a exhibit a 
personnl cbaraeter which waa neither much reformed hy ex- 
perlencr, nor dlgaiGed hj reputation. IE is but tno wdl 
known, (bat with nlihla original and refined faculties, he wis 
oAvn tbft buit of witlinga, and the dupe of impoBtntv, He 
threw Bway hi« money at tbe gaming-table, and might also be 
Bald to be a loalng gambler in conTenation, for he aimed in 
< all Bocietiea at being brilliant and argumentaliTe; but gene- 
nilj chose lo dispute on the Bubjecta which he least undei- 

losing his appointment to India, he applied (a Lord Bute Ar 
atalary, to be enabled to trsvel into the Interior nf Asia. The 
petition was neglected because he was then unknown. The 
same boon, however, or lame adrqaale provlslOD, might have 
hein obtained for him afiertvards, when he was recommended 
to the Earl of Northumberland, at that time Lord-lieatenant 
of Ireland. But when he waited on the earl, he threw awaj 
his prepared complimentRon his lordHhip'a steward, and then 
retrieved the mietiike by telling the nobleman, for whom he 
had medltotcd a courtly speech, that he had no confidence in 
the patronBge of the great, but would rather rely npon tbe 
hookaellera. There must hare been Bomethlug, howevfT, with 
all hia peculiarities, stitl endearing in his personal character. 
Burke WBB known lo recall histnemory with lean of alFeetiaa 
in his eyes. It cannot be beliered, tbat the better geniua ofhii 

f<inc»ive graces of his spiiil lo have been ilrawn forth by 
Burke and Reynolds, which neither Johnson nor Carrifiltbid 
ttaMDiibiiity to appreciate. "—CiHraELt.] 
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come as flnctnating as hi« occupatioi 
many Essays For various periodical publicatjons, 
and afterwards collected them into one volume, 
finding' that tliey were unceremoniously appropria- 
ted by his contemporaries. In the preface, he com- 
parea himself to the fat man in a famine, who, 
when his fellow-sufierers propose to feast on tlie 
superflDons part of Iiis person, insisted with some 
justice on having the first slice himself. But his 
most elaborate effort in this stylo is the Citizen of 
tJte World ; letters supposed to be written by a 
Chinese philosopher, resident in England, an imi- 
tation of the Lettres Persannea of IVIontesquien. 
Still, however, though subsisting thus precariously, 
he was getting forward in society ; and had al- 
ready, in the year 1761, made his way as far as Dr 
Johnson, who seems, from their first acquaintance, 
till death separated them, to have entertained for 
Goldsmith the most sincere friendship, regarding 
his genius with respect, his failings with indul- 
gence, and his person with affection. 

It was probably soon after this first acquaint- 
ance, that Necessity, the parent of so many works 
of genius, gave birth to the Vicar of Wakefield. 
The circumstances attending the sale of the work 
to the fortunate publisher, are too singular to be 
told in any other words than those of Johnson, as 
reported by his faithful chronicler, BosweU. 

" I received one morning b aiaaagn from poor Goldsmith, 
tlint he was in great diali-ew; and, as it -iras not io his power 
to come to me, begging tliat I would comB to him ss '"on ss 
ponible. I seut hi m a gulDna, and pnuniM'l «• '™"'' '" '"'"» 
direell).. I acoordingly went aa Mou as I "»" ixtaoi, wi 

VOL. HI. Q 
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foand that bis luidlwlr had arraiLed him for his rent, at 
which he was in aiioient paasian. 1 perceived that he had 
alrmdj' changed my guinia, and bad got a bottle of Madeira 
BDd a glass before him. I pal the cork into the battle, de- 
■Irsd be would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means 
hy which he might be extricated. He then told me (hat he 
had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to oie. I 
looked into ll, and saw Its merit ; l«ld the landlady I thauld 
wmn return, and, having gone 1« a bookieUer, sold it for sixty 
poonda. 1 brought Coldnmitb the money, and he dijichurged 
hU rent, not irllhout rating hii landlady in a high lone for 
baving used him id ill." i 

' Newberry, the purchaser of the Vicar of Wake- 
Jield, best known tu the present generation by re- 
collection of their infantine studies,' was a man of 
worth as well as wealth, and the frequent patron of 
distressed gcniiia. When he completed the bar- 
guu, which he probably entered into partly from 
compassion, partly from deference to Johnson's 
judgment, he had so little confidence in the ralne 
of his purchase, that the Vicar of Wakefield re- 
mained in manuscript until tlie publication of the 
Traveller had established the fame of the author. 

For this beautiful poem Goldsmith had collected 
materials during his travels ; and a part of it had 
been actually written in Switzerianil, and transmit- 
ted from that country to the author's brother, the 

i["Sce Croker's Edition of BwaueU, vol. i., p. 420. 
Mrs Pioxzl gives the same anecdote with gome variations ; 
among others, that Johnson found Galdsmilh with bis bottle 
of Madeira In the evening, not the fnonin^ ; and Mr Croker 
JDclines to adapt Iliii more faTOurable accounC."] 

< [" Mr John Newberry of St Paul's Chorohyard, died In 
December, 1767. For some acoount of his life and publica- 
tions, «e KicuoLs' LHrrury Antcdottf, vol. tiL, pp. 166 and 
731-2."] 



Rer. Dr Henry Goldsmith. His distinguished 
friend, Dr Johnson, aided him with several g'eneral 
hints ; and is said to have contributed the sentiment 
tvhich Goldsmith has so beautifully versified in the 
concluding lines. 

The publication of the Traveller gave the au- 
thor all that celehrity which he had so long labour- 
ed to attain. He now assumed the professional 
dress of the medical science, a scarlet cloak, wig, 
sword, and cane, and was admitted as a valued 
member of that distiaguished society) which after- 
wards formed the Literary Club, or as it is more 
commonly called, emphatically, TTie Cldb. For 
this he made cert^o sacrifices, renouncing' some of 
the public places which he had formerly found con- 
venient in point of expense and amusement ; not 
without regret, for he used to say, " In truth, one 
must make some sacrifices to obtain good society ; 
for here am I shut out of «everal places where I 
used to play the fool very agreeably." It often 
happened amid those sharper wits with whom he 
now associated, that the simplicity of his character, 
mingled with an inaccuracy of expression, anundis- 
tinguishing spirit of vanity, and a hurriedness of 
conception, which led him often into absurdity, 
rendered Dr Goldsmith in some degree the butt of 
the company. Garrick, in particular, who proba- 
bly presumed somewhat on the superiority of a 
theatrical manager over a dramatic author, shot at 
him many shafts of small epigrammatic wit. It ia 
likely that Goldsmith began to feel that this spirit 
was carried too far, and, to check it in the best 
taste, he composed his celebrated poem of Selaiia- 
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tion, in wlticih the characters and f^ogs of his as- 
sociates are drawn with satire, at once pungent and 
good-humoured. Garrick is smartly chastised; 
Burke, the Dinner-bell of the House of Comiuous, 
IS not spared ; and of all the more distinguished 
names of the Club, Johnson, Cumberland, and 
Reynolds alone escape the lash of the satirist. 
The former is not mentioned, and the two latter 
are even dismissed with unqualified and affectionate 
applause.' Setaiiation had the effect of placing 

1 [" 1 conclude my ncMiunt of Goldsmith," «aya Mr Cum- 
berland, " wltb gratituiif, for the epitaph he bestowed on me 
in hia poem called SelalialuiB. It wsa opoD apraporal atsrted 
\ij Edmuud Burke, that a party of friends, who had dined 
togetbrr at Sir Joshua Reynalda' and my house, Bhoold meet 
St the 8c JameB's Coffee-house, whkh accordingly took place, 
and was oecasioDB] ly repeated with muoh feBtlyity and good 
fellowship. Dr Bernard, Dean of Derr;, a very amiable and 
old friend of mine, Dr Doaglas, since Bishop of Salisbury, 
Johnson, Darid Garricb, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ollrer Gold- 
■mith, Edmund, and Richard Burke, Hicliay, with two or 
Ihree olhersjeoaatiliitfld our party. At one of these nuetings 
an idea was suggested of extemporary epitaphs apon the 
parties present ; pen and ink were called for, and Carrick 
off hand wrote an epitaph with a good deal of homoor upon 
poor Goldsmith, wfan was the first ia jeit, as he proved to bs 
ia reality, that we coiainltted to the grave. The dean alia 
gave him an epitaph, and Sir Joshua illuminated the deun'a 
verses with a sketch of hSs bust in peu and ink, inimitably 
caricatured. Neither Johnson dot Burke wrote any thing, 
and when Iperceived that Olivo' was rather sore, and seem- 
ed to watch me with that kind of attention which indicnted 
bis expectation of something in the same kind of hurlesqao 
with theirs, I thought it time to press the joke no further, 
and wrote a few couplets at a side-table, which, when 1 had 
SiiiBhed, and was called upon h; the company to exhibit, 
Giildsmlth, with much agitation, hceuught me to spare him, 
and I was about to tear them, when Johniion wrested them 
«ut of my band, and, in a loud voice, read them at the table- 
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the author on a more equal fooling' with liis society 
tlwn he had ever before assumed. Even against 
the despotism of Johnaon, though Taodi respecticg 
him, and as much beloved by him, Goldsmith made 
a more spirited stand than was generally ventured 
upon by the compeers of that arbitrary Sultan of 
literature. Of this Boswell has recorded a stri- 
king instance. Goldsmith had been descanting on 
the difficulty and importance of making animals in 
an apologue speak in character, and particularly 
instanced the Fable of the Little Fishes. Obser- 
ving that Doctor Johnson was laughing scornfully, 
he proceeded smartly ; " Why, Dr Johnson, this 
is not 80 easy as you seem to think ; for if you 
were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like 
wholes," 

To support the expense of his new dignities, 
Goldsmitli laboured incessantly at the literary oar. 
The Letters on the History of England, commonly 
aecribed to Lord Lyttleton, and containing an ex~ 
cellent and entertaining abridgement of the annals 
of Britain, are the work of Goldsmith. His mode 
of oompiling them we learn from some interesting 
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anecdotes of the aathor, commnnicated to the pub- 
lic by Lee Lewes, an actor of genius, whom lie 
pati'onised, and with whom he often associitted. 

" He first read in a momlnff, from Hume, Ra- 
pin, and sometimes Kennet, as much as lie design- 
ed for one letter, marking down the passages refer- 
red to on a sheet of paper, with remarks. He then 
rode or walked out with a friend or two, whom he 
constantly Iiad with him ; returned to dinner, spent 
the day generally convivially, without much drink- 
ing (which he was never in thehabitof ), and when 
he went up to bed, took up his hooks and paper 
with him, where he generally wrote the chapter, 
or the best part of it, before he went to rest. This 
latter exercise cost him very little trouble, lie said ; 
for baring all his materials ready for him, he wrote 
it with as much facility as a common letter. 

" But of all his compilations, he used to say, his 
JSeleclions of English Poetry showed more, ' the 
art of profession.' Here he did nothing but mark 
the particular passages with a red-lead pencil, and 
for this he got twa hundred pounds — but then he 
used to add, ' a man shows his judgment in these 
selections, and he may be oflcn twenty years of his 
life cultivating that judgment.' " 

Goldsmith, amid these more petty labours, as- 
pired to the honours of the sock, and the Good^ 
Natured Man was produced at Covent Garden, 
39th January, 1768, with the moderate success of 
nine nights' run.' The principal character the aa- 

1 \" Tb« busineaa of painting our manners and lashing our 
tIccs baa been truly in the bands of our noieliits tnr since 
Picldiag, Smollett, and Stern^ producad their strong and 
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thor probably drew from the weak side of his own; 
for no man wits more Itnlile than Goldsmith to be 
gnlled by pretended friends. The character of 
Croaker, highly comic in itself, and admirably re- 
presented by Shuter, helped to save the piece, which 
was endangered by the scene of the bailiffs, then 
considered as too vulgar for the stage. Upon the 
whole, however. Goldsmith is said to have cleared 
fire hundred pounds by this dramatic performance. 
He hired better chambers in the Temple, embarked 
more boldly in literary speculation, and unfortu- 
nately at the same time enlarged his ideas of 
expense, and indulged his habit of playing at games 
of hazard. The Memoirs, or Anecdotes, which 
we have before quoted, give a minute and cnriona 
description of his habits and enjoyments about thifl 
period, when he was constantly occupied with ex- 
tracts, abridgeni cuts, and other arts of book-making, 
but at the same time working slowly, and in secret, 
on those immortal verses, which secure for him so 
high a rank among English poets. 

grapfaio dcIiDeutiont. Thtse men were to Iheir own times 
wbM Jobnaon nnd his brother mDraliats had twea to a prece- 
ding agSi "ml whfll Iho Wycherleya and Vanburgbi bad noc 
ittD la snother. They hnve been sacceeded by a long line of 
■wiUtn in Ihe same walk, vastly inferior, far Ibe moat pBTt, 
to them in geniua, but exerting infiuEtdy greater power eaeii 
mat hia own day, than any dramalbt that baa appeared 
Bmong HI within tlie period, if we except the brilliant niur- 
pation ot Foote, (be hundred days of ibe dramslized lampoon. 
£tui when Ihe aame writer baa ti'itd both walka with auc- 
!««, Itii eaay to see in which aucceaabaa been best rewarded. 
What ia the Geod-Nalurcd Man to the Vicar ef Wahi^dt 
Mat rery much more tlian Torn Thumb is to Tom Jmo."— 
QuaiiBly Raiiae, SepL 1826.] 
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" Ootdsmltb, tbongh quick enough >l prow," contTnaei Mr 
Lswcs, " WB8 rather dow in hli poetry — not from the tardi- 
neuof fancy, but the time he took in pointing the wnlimcnt, 
and polishing the versification. He was, by his own confet- 
dlon, four or fire yeara coHeeting raHleriali in all hU eounby 
excuraloDs for thia poem, (TAc JJetericil Village,) and wu 
actually ingaged iti the conalmclion of it above two years, 
Hii manner nf writing poetry was this ; he firat sketched n 
part of hisdcsiga in prose, in which he threw out his ideas as 
they occurred to iilm ; he then sat carefully down to versify 
them, correct them, and add vnuh other ideas aa he thought 
better liltdd to the suljcct. He sometimes woold exceed his 
prose design by writing HTcral tersna fmpromplu, bnl these 
he would take uneoDDmon pains afterwards to revile, lest they 
(hauld be found unnonnecled with his main design. 

« The writer of these Memoira" (Leo Lewes) " called upon 
ths Doctor the second morning after he hnd b^un The Deisrted 
PiUage, and to him he conununicnted the plan of his poem. 
• Some of my friends,' continued he, ' differ with me on this 
plan, and think this depopulation of lillagea does not eiiat — 
but I am myself satisfied of the fact. I remember it in my 
own country, and have seen it in this.' He then read what 
he bid done of it that morning, beginning. 

How often hare I loitered o'er thy srceo. 
Where humble bapplnesi endesr'd eaoh icenel 



For talking- Bf e and whispmug lovf ra mule** 
■ Come,' tays he, 'let me tell you this is no bad n 
work; and now, my dear boy, if you are not better engaged, I 
■honid be glad to enjoyaSAoematerVAa/JiJajr with you.' This 
Shoanaier's hoUdaij was a day of great festivity to poor Gold. 

smith, and was spent In the following innocent manner: 

" Three or four of hia intimate friends rendezvoused at hii 
chambera, to breakfast, about ten o'clock tn the morning; at 
eleven they proceeded by the City-Rond, and through the 
delds to Highbury Bam to dinner; about six o'clock in the 
evening they adjourned to White Conduit House to drink 
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and concluded the evening by sup[iing st the Grecian or 
aWple ExchangB Coffee-housna, or at (he Globe, )n Fleet 
Street. There was a very gooil ordinsry of two dlaluB and 
initr? kept at Highbury Barn about this time ((ive-and- 
twenty years ago, in 1T9G) at lOd. per head, inrludUig a penny 
to the waiter, and the company generally conaiated of literary 
characters, a few Templars, and mmecitlzenanhD had left off 
trade. The whole expenses of this doy's ftle neier exceeded 
ft orowni and oFtener fram three-and- sixpence to fotir shlU 
Unp, for which the party ohinlned good air and exercise, 
good living, the example of simple manners, and good c»n- 



Tiie reception given to the Deserted Village, bo 
fnll of natural elegance, simplicity, and patfaoa, was 
of the warmest kind. ' The publisher ghowed at 
once his skill and generosity, by pressing upon 
JDocttrr Goldsmith a hundred pouudg, which the 

1 [" Pleasing as Goldsmith is, it is impoaalblo to ascribe TS- 
riety to his poetical character : and Dr Johnson has juitly 
remarked something of an echoing resemblance of tone and 
sentiment between the Trai-eSer and Sarrttd ViJIoffc. But 
*he Jatter is certainly an improYernent on Its prffliecewor. 
The field of conlemplBlion in the TmEsUev 1> rather desul- 
tory. The other poem has an endearing locality, and intro- 
duces ns to beings with whom the imagination contracla an 
intimate friendship. Fiction in poetry is not the reverse of 
troth, bat her soft and enchanted resemblance ; and this ideal 

fidelity as in the groups and scenery uf the Descried fillagt. 
His chaste pathos makes him an insinuating moralist, and 
^rowBBcbBrmofClaade-llkeBoftnessoTerhiB descriptions of 
homely objects that would seem oaly fit to be the subjects of 
Dutch painting. But his quiet enthusiasm leads the afTeo- 

insplres as with a fondness to trace the simplest recollections 
uf Aubnm, till we count the furniture of its ale-house, and 
liiteu to 
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author insisted npon returning', when npon compn- 
tation he found that it came to nearly a, crown for 
every couplet, a, sam which he conceived no couplet 
could be worth. The sale of the poem made hiui 
ample amends for this unusual instance of modera- 
tion, Lisaoy, near Ballyniahon, where his brother 
the clergyman had his living, cl^ms the honour of 
being the spot from which the localities of the 
Deserted Village were derived. The church which 
tops the neighbouring hill, the mill, and the lake, 
are still pointed out ; and a hawthorn haa suffered 
the penalty of poetical celebrity, being cnt to pieces 
by those admirers of the bard, who desired to have 
cla^ic^ tooth-pick cases and tobacco- stoppers. 
Much of this supposed locality may be fanciful, but 
it is a pleasing tribute to the poet in the land of 
his fathers. 

Goldsmith's Abridgements of tlie History of 
Rome and England may here be noticed. They 
are eminently well calculated to introduce yoDth 
to the knowledge of their studies ; for they exhibit 
the most interesting and striking events, without 
entering into controversy or dry detail. Yet the 
tone assumed in tbe History of England drew on 
the author the resentment of the more zealous 
Whigs, who accused liim of betraying the liberties 
of the people, when, " God knows," as he expresses 
himself in a letter to Langton, " I had no thought 
for or against liberty in my head ; my whole aim 
being to make up a booh of a decent size, and 
which, as Squire Richard says, would do no harm 
to nobody." 

His celebrated play of Ske Stoops to Conquer, 
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was Goldsmith's next work of importance. If it 
be the object of comedy to make an audience laugli, 
Johnson says that it was better obtained by this 
play than by any other of the period.' Lee Lewes 
was, for the first time, produced in a speaking 
character, as young Marlow, and is, therefore, 
entitled to record bis own recollections concerning; 



I eight o 



n the A 



iM's rark ; and i( 
who luld L 



on the : 

fill bla presence migbt be in making some suddeu altera- 
tions whicli might be found neceasary in the piece,' that 
he was prtTttiled on lo go lo ibe Theatre. He enieped the 
Mage-door just in the middle of the fifih act, when there vria 
■ hisa at the Imprabability of Mrs Hardciutle aupposing her- 
self forty mtlea off, though on her own grouoda, and near the- 
house. ' What'a that?' says the Doctnr, terrified at the mand. 
' Pshaw, Doctor,' says Colman, who was standing by the 
aide of th« scene, ' don't be fearful of jguiftt, when we have 
been sitting almost these two bours upon n barrel of gun- 

" In the Lifi <if Dt Goldmrnlh, prefijed to his Worii, the 
above reply of Colman'i ia aaid tn have happened at tbe last 
rehearsal of the pii-ce, but the fact waa {I had it from the 
Doctor himself) as I have stated, and be nerer forgiTe it t» 



It may be here noticed, that the leading incident 
of the piece was borrowed from a blunder of the- 
anthor himself, who, while travelling in Ireland, 
actually mistook a gentleman's residence for nn 
inn. It is remarkable enough that we ourselves 

play, see CumberlaniTi Mem 
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are acquainted with another instance of the kind, 
which took place, however, in the middle rank of 
life. 

It must be owned, that however kind, amiable, 
and benevolent Goldsmith showed himself to his 
cont«iDpor8ries, more especially to such as needed 
his assistance, he had no small portion of the jea- 
lous and iiritalle spirit proper to the literary pro- 
fession. He Buffered a newspaper lampoon about 
tins time to bring; him into a foolish affi-ay with 
Evans tbe editor, which did him but little credit.' 

Jn the meantime, a neglect of economy, occa- 
nonal losses at play, and too great a reliance on 
liis own versatility and readiness of talent, had 
condderably embarrassed his afiairs. He felt the 
pressure of many eag^agements, fur which he bad 
received advances of money, and which it was, 
nevertheless, impossible for him to carry on witli 
that despatch, which the booksellers thought them- 
selves entitled to expect. One of his last publica- 
tions was a History of the Earih and Animated 
Nature, in six volumes, which b to science what 
his abridgements are to history ; a book wlueh 
indicates no depth of research, or accuracy of infor- 
mation, but which presents to the ordinary reader 
a general and interesting view of the subject, 
couched in the clearest and most beautiful lau- 
guage, and abomiding with excellent reflections and 

1 [Etbiu, n bookseller, receiTed pcrsODnl chutlsement at 
thetundB of Goldsmith, wlio BfUcwardB published a rHther 
pompoOB apology for tbii Tloleoce in the newspapers. See a 
conTeMatlon oa the suljicl in Bosaell, Croker's editiOD, vol. 
tl.ip. 197. SeealBtD'landi't Calinnititi<fAtahoTt,toL li., 
p. St.] 
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illuBtrations. It was of this ivork tliat Johnson 
threw out the remark which he afterwards inter- 
wove in his friend's epitaph, — " He is now wiiting- 
s Natural History, and will make it as agree^ible 
aa a Persian Tale." 

But the period of his labours was now near. 
GoUgmitk had for some time been subject to fits 
of the strangury, broiig;ht on by too severe appli- 
cation to sedentary labours ; and one of those 
attacks, aggravated by mental distress, produced a 
fever. In spite of cautions to the contrary, he had 
recourse to Dr James's fever powders, from which 
he received no relief. He died on the 4th April, 
1774, and was privately interred iu the Temple 
burial-ground. A monument, erected by subscrip- 
tion in Westminster' Abbey, bears a Latin inscrip- 
tion from the pen of Dr Johnson : — 



Affectaum patens at Icnis domlnntor. 

lagenio, aublimlg, viriduB, Tcrsuilisi 

Oratione, ip'oixlia, nitidua, vcnuilus. 

Hoo moaumcntum Memariam caleni 

EodBllum amor, 

Amlcaram fides, 

Lectorum veneralla. 

NUtuin Hlbernia Fernia Longford iensEi, 

In loco cut nomen Pallas, 

Nd7. XXIX. MDCCXXXI, 

Ebluui Uteris Initilutiu, 

Obiit Londini, 

ABtU IV. MDCCLXXIV. 
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This elegant epitaph was the subjei.'t of a petition 
to Dr Johnson, in the form of a round robin, 
entreating him to substitute an English inscrip- 
tion, aa more proper ibr an author who had distin- 
guished himself entirely by works written in 
English ; but the Doctor kept his purpose. 

The person and features of Dr Goldsmith were 
rather unfavom^ble. He was a short stout man, 
with a round iace, much marked with the small- 
pox, and a low forehead, which is represented as 
projectiug in a singular manner. Yet these ordi- 
nary features were marked by a Strong expression 
of reflection and of observation. 

The peculiarities of Goldsmith's disposition have 
heen already touched upon in the preceding narra- 
tive. He was a friend to virtue, and in his most 
playful pages nerer forgets what is due to it. A 
gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feelbg, distin- 
guishes whatever he n-rote, and bears a correspond- 
ence to the generosity of a dbposition which knew 
no hounds but his last guinea. It wus an attribute 
almost essential to sucli a temper, that he wanted 
the proper guards of firmness and decision, and 
permitted, even when aware of their worthless- 
ness, the intrusions of cunning and of e&ontery. 
The story of the White Mice is well known i and 
in the humorous History oftfie Haunch of VenU<m, 
Goldsmith has recorded another instance of his 
being doped. This could not be entirely out of 
simplicity ; for he, who could so well embody and 
record the impositions of Master Jenkinson, might 
surely have penetrated the schemes of more ordi- 
nary swiudlers. But Goldsmith could not give s 
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refusal ; and, being thus cheated with bis eyes open, 
no man could be a surer or easier victim to tliB< I 
impostors, whose arts he could so well describ«.t j 
He might cei-tainly have accepted the draught on' I 
neighbour Flamburough, aud indubitably would 
have made the celebrated bargain of the gross of 
green spectacles. With this cullibility of temper 
Tvas mixed a hasty and eager jealousy of his own 
personal consequence : he unwillingly admitted that 
any thing was done better than he himself could 
have performed it ; and sometimes made himself 
ridiculous by hastily undertaking to distinguish 
himself upon subjects which he did not understand. 
But with tliese weaknesses, and with that of care- 
lessness in his own affairs, terminates all that cen- 
sure can say of Goldsmith. The folly of submitting 
to imposition may be wcU balanced with the univer- 
sality of his benevolence ; and the wit wliich his 
writings evince, more than counterbalances his 
defects in conversation, if these could be of conse- 
quence to the present and future generations. 

tioguiahcd cUbs. Whaterer be composed, he did it better than 
any other man cauld. And nhetlirr we regaid him as a 

iirat wrltcra of bia time, and will ever stand in the foremost 

Excepting some short Tales, Goldsmith gave to 
the department of the novelist only ono work — 
the inimitable Vicar of Wahefidd. We have seen 
that it was suppressed for nearly two years, until 
the publication of the Travelter had fixed the 
author's ferae. Goldsmith had, therefore, time for 
revisa], but he did not employ it. He had been paid 
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for his labour, as lie observed, and could have 
profited nothing' by rendering' the work over so 
perfect. This, however, was false reasoning, 
thougit not unnatural in the month of the author 
who laufit earn daily bread by daily labour. The 
narrative, which in itself is as simple as possible, 
might have been cleared of certain improbaLilildea, 
or rather impossibilities, which it now exhibits. 
We cannot, for instance, conceive how Sir William 
Thombill should contrive to masquerade under the 
namtj of Burchetl among hia own tenantry, and 
upon Ids own estate ; and it is absolutely impossible 
to see how his nephew, the son, doubtless, of a 
younger brother, (since Sir William inherited both 
title and property,) should be nearly as old as the 
Baronet himself. It may be added, that the cha- 
racter of Burchell, or Sir William Thombill, is id 
itself extravagantly unnatural. A man of his bene- 
volence would never have so long left his nephew 
in the possession of wealth wliich he employed to 
the worst of purposes. Far less would he have 
pennitted his scheme upon Olivia in a great mea- 
Bure to succeed, and that upon Sophia also to 
approach consummation ; for, in the first Instance, 
lie does not interfere at all, and in the second, im 
intervention is accidental. These, and some other 
little circumstances in the progress of the narrative, 
might easily have been removed upon revisaL 
~ But whatever defects occur in the tenor of the 
story, the admirable ease and grace of the narra- 
tive, as well as tho pleasing truth 'with which ilia 
principal characters are designed, make the Vicar 
of Wakefield one of the most delidooa morse^^f 
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flctttioBs composition on which t^e Iiuman minii 
was ever employeJ. ' The principal character, that 
of the simple Pastor himself, with ail the wortli 
and excellency which oug'ht to distinguish the 
ambasgador of God to man, and yet with jnst bo 
much of pedantry and literary vanity as serves 
to show that he is made of mortal monld, and sub- 
ject to human failings, is one of the best and most 
pleasing pictures ever designed. It is perhaps 
impossible to place frail hnmanity before us in an 
attitude of more simple dignity than the Vicar, in 
his character of pastor, of parent, and of husband. 
His excellent helpmate, with all her motherly 
cunning, and housewifely prudence, loring and 
respecting her husband, but counterplotting his 
wisest schemes, at tite dictates of maternal vanity, 
forms an excellent counterpart. Both, with their 
children sronnd them, their quiet labour and 
domestic happiness, compose a fireside picture of 
such a perfect kind, as perhaps is nowhere else 
equalled. It is sketched indeed &om common life, 
and is a strong contrast to the exaggerated and 
extraordinary characters and incidents which are 
the resource of those authors, who, like Bayea, 
make it their business to elevate and sm-prise ; but 
the very simplicity of this charming book renders 
the pleasure it affords more permanent. We read 

■ [" I hne found, liowever, one point nhcrs Ihe German 
(Sclilcgd)bright— ItiBBboul the Vicar of Wakrrfdd. 'Of 
all roDiaDcei in miniature (and perhaps this is Ibe best sb^ie 
in which romance can appear) the Vicar of Waiefitld ia, I 
think, the moat exqaiiLCe:' lie tiiinka !— be might be lure."— 
Brunt, voL y,, p. 93,] 

VOL. m. R 
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the Viear of Wakefield in youth and Ln age — We 
retorn to it again and again, and bless the memory 
of an author who contrives so well to reconcile na 
to fautnan nature. Whether we choose the pathe- 
tic and distressing incidents of the fire, the scenes 
at the jail, or tlie lighter and humorous parts of the 
story, we find the best and truest sentiments enfor- 
ced in the most beautiful language ; and perhaps 
there are few characters of purer dignity hare been 
described than that of the excellent pastor, rising 
above sorrow and oppression, and labonring for tite 
conversion of those felons, into whose company he 
bad been tlirust by his villanous creditor. In too 
many works of this cla£s, the critics mast apologize 
for or censure particular passages i 
as nnfit to be perused by youth and ii 
the wreath of GoldsmitJi is unsullied ; he wrote to 
exalt virtue and expose vice ; and he accomplished 
his task in a manner wliich raises him to the highest 
rank among British authors. We close his volume, 
with a sigh tliat such an author should have written 
so little irom the stores of his own genius,' and 

1 [Mr Cumberland sayii, " Distma drove Galdsmith upon 
nndertaklngs, neither congrniitl wkh his studio, nor worlhy 
af Us txleatB. I remember him, tvhen, in his chamber In the 
Timple, heihowedme the beginning of hii^innaUd Naturti 
it mu vrith a glgh, auch us genius draws when hard neeeaaity 
diverts It from' lii bent to drudge for bread, and tnlk of birds 
•nd beBBti and creeping things, whinh Fidcock's sbonman 
would have done as well. Fugr felloir, bo bardlf kngiiv an 
Ui from a mule, nor a lurkpy fram a goose, but when heaav 
It on the table. But publisher! hole poetrf, and Fatenii»t«- 
£ow ii not I'aruassus. Even Ihe mighty Dr Hlii, who ww 
nala very dellciile feeder, could not mnke a dinner out of the 
fren, till by a happy Iranaformatioa iota Hannah Glasa, ba 
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that he should have been so prematurely remored 
firom the sphere of literature, which he so highly 
adorned. 

turned himself Into b cook, and mid reuipti for ninde dlthts 
to all the saToury Teaderg In the kingdum. Then, Indeed, iha 
press acknowledged blm eecond in fume onljr (o John Bunfui 
— his feasts kept pace In sale wilh Nelson's fasts; and when 
hia Dwu name wai lairif wrltlin out of credit, he wrote bini>^ 
into BD I m mortality under at> alias. Nan, though neceuit;, or, 
Ishpuld rather lay, the desire of finding money for a maaqu*. 
rade, droT* Oliver Goldsmith upon ahridglng hisloHia, and 
tarnlDg Buffou into English, yet 1 much doubt If without 

no, If he had been rich the world would have been poorer 
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Of all the men distinguished in this or any other 
age, Dr JoHXsoN has left upon posterity the 
steong'est and most vivid impression, so far as per* 
son, manners, disposition, and conversation, are 
concerned. We do but name him, or open a book 
which he has written, and the sound and action 
recall to the imagination at once, his form, his 
merits, his peculiarities, nay, the very uncouthness 
«f his gestures, and the deep impressive tone of his 
voice. We learn not only what he said, but form 
an idea how he said it ; and have, at the same 
time, a shrewd gness of the secret motive why ho 
did so, and whether he spoke in sport or in anger, 
in the desire of conviction, or for the love of 
debate. It was said of a noted iv-ag, that his bon- 
mots did not give full satisfaction when published, 
because he could not print his face. But vrith 
respect to Dr Johnson, this has been in some 
degree accomplished ; and, although the greater 
part of the present generation never saw him, yet 
he is, in our mind's eye, a personification as lively 
as that of Siddons in Lady Macbeth, or Kemble in 
Cardinal Wblsey. 

All this, as the world well knows, arises from 
Johnson having found in James Boswell such a 
biographer, as no man but himself ever had, or ever 
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desetved to have. The perfonnaiice, wliicli clfiefly 
resembles it in atructure, is the life of the philoso- 
pher Demophon, in Lucian ; but that slight sketcli 
is far inferior in detail and in vivacity to Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, which, considering; the eminent 
persons to whom it relates, the quantity of miscel- 
laneous information and entertaining gossip whicli 
it brings together, may be termed, without excep- 
tion, the best parlour- window book that ever was 
written. Accordingly, such has been the reputatlou 
which it has enjoyed, that it renders useless even 
the form of an abridgement, which is the less neces- 
sary in this work, as the great Lexicographer only 
stands connected with the department of fictitious 
naiTative by the brief tale of Rasselas. 

A few dates and facts may be shortly recalled, 
for the sake of uniformity of plan, after wliich we 
will venture to offer a few remarks upon Rasselas, 
and the character of its great author. 

Samuel Johnson was bom and educated in Litch- 
field, where his father was a country bookseller of 
some eminence, since lie belonged to its magistracy. 
He was horn 18tb September, 1709. His school- 
days were spent in his native city, and his educa- 
tion completed at Pembroke College, Oxford. Of 
gigantic strength of body, and mighty powers of 
mind, he was afflicted with tliat nameless disease 
on the spu'its, which often rendered the latter use- 
less ; ' and externally deformed by a scrofulous 

1 of a lHrg« nnd robast 

lid substance are often disuovered, 
there waa ia bim a mulunt of tLat diseaap, (he nature of 
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complaint, the scari of which disfigured Us other- 
'wiae strong and sensible countenance. 

which eludes the miHt minute enquiry, though Ibe effects or* 

tbiop which agitate the gremterpBrt of mauklud, aoda gene- 
ral teiuation of gloomy wretchedneia. From him then his 
vtn Inherited, with some other qualities, *bt1)q melancholy,' 
'irhich in his too strong expression of any diaturhonce of tlie 
mind ■ made him mad all his life, at least not soher.' " — 
SaiwiLi. 

" One of the most curious md Important chapters Tn tfaebis- 
tory of the human mind Is alill to be written, that afbfredi- 
tary insanily. The symptomatie farts by which the diwue 
may be traced, are generally eitberdisregai-ded from igaorance 
of theit real cause and character, or, wbep abwrrcd, carefully 
■nppressed by domestic or profesalnnol delicacy. Thli ianaln- 
Tal and eren laudable ; yet there are several important reasons 
why the obacurily in which such facts are usually burled, 
may be regretted. Morally, we should wish to know, afl for as 
may be permitted to us, the nature of our own iniellect, its 
powers and its weaknesses: — Medtcally, It might be possible, 

disease, which, there is reason to suppose, ia Dow oftetl un* 
known or mistaken : — Legally, It would be desirable to bare 
uny additional means of discriminating between guilt and 
mUfoTtnne, and of aseertaining with more precinion tin Diee 
iKNinda which divide moral guilt from physical errors ; and In 
the highest and most Important of all the springs of human 
thought or action, it would be consolatory and edifying to be 
able to distinguish with graater certainty, rational faith and 
Judleions piety, from the entbutiaatio confidence or the gloomy 
de^oudence of disordered Imaginations. The memery of 
erery man who has lived, not iiiattenliTcly, in society, will 
furniah him with instances to which Iheee consideratlani 
in^ht have brtm userully applied. But In reading the life of 
Dr Jobiuon, (wbo was conacioua of the dlHBSB and of iU 
causa, and of whose blood there remnina no one whose 
feelings can now be offended,) they should be kept conatantly 

duddating and explaining many of the errors, peculiarities 
And weaknesses of that extraardiaary man." — Cbouk.} 
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The indigence of his parents compelled him to 
leave College upon his father's death in 1 731, when 
he gathered in a succession of eleven pounds ster- 
ling. In poverty, however, his learning and his 
probity secured him respect. He was received in 
the best society of his native place. His first lite- 
rary attempt, the translation of Fatlier Lobdt 
Visage to Abyssinia, appeared diu-ing this period, 
and probably led him, at a later period, to lay in 
that remote kingdom the scene of his philosophical 
tale, wliich follows this essay. Abont the same 
time, he married a wife considerably older than 
himself, and attempted Ijj set up a school in t^ 
neighbourhood of Litchfield. The project proved 
onsuGcessful ; and in 1737, lio set out to try to 
mend his fortunes in London, attended by David 
GiUTick. Johnson had with him in manuscript 
Ilia tragedy of Irene, and meant to commence dnt- 
matic author ; Garrick was to be bred to the law-~ 
Fate had difiereut designs for both. 

There is little doubt, that upon his outset in 
London, Jolmson felt in full force tlie ills wluch 
aasail the unprotected scholar, whose parts are yet 
unknown to the public, and who must write at 
once ibr bread and for distinction. ' His splendid 

'~ 1 [" Wlia would say that Jobmon himKlf wonld have bc«D 

ths fleldi of fame, if he had not bevn pmaed inla the service, 
and drtten od to glory with the bayonet of sharp necsnity 
pointed at hii back ? If fortune had turned bim Inla a Geld 
of eIotct, he frould have laid down and rolled In It. Tbe 

Biera manual labour of writing would not hate alloired hit 
IwaltudeandlOTcof caKtohavB taken tlie pen out nf the ink- 
boi-D, unless the cravinga of hunger badreounded him that ha 
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imitation of Juvenal, London, a satire, was the first 
of iiis works which drew the attention of the pub- 
lic ; yet, neither its celehrity, nor that of ita more 
brilliant successor, the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
the deep and pathetic morality of which has often 
extracted tears from those whose eyes wander dry 
over pag'es professedly sentimental, could save the 
poet from the irksome drudgery of n writer of all 
work. His tragedy of Irene was mifortunate on, 
the stage, and his valuable homrs were consumed in 
obscure labour. He was fortunate, however, in n 
strong and virtuons power of thinking, which pre- 
vented his plunging into those excesses, in which 
neglected genius, in catching at momentary grati- 
fication, is so apt to lose character and respectabi- 
lity. While his friend. Savage, was wasting consi- 
derable powers in temporary gratification, JohnBOu 
was advancing slowly but surely into a higher class 
of society. The powers of his pen were supported 
by those of his conversation ; he lost no friend by 
misconduct, no respect by a closer approacji to inti- 
macy, and each new friend whom he made, conti- 
nued stiU his admirer. 

The booksellers, also, were sensible of Iiis value 
as a literary labourer, and employed him in that 
laborious and gigantic task, a Dictionary of the 
language. How it is executed is well known, and 
auffidently surprising, considering that the learned 
author was a stranger to the Northern languages, 

mustfiUthesheetbefDicliesBwtbelabledoth. He might iDdcdd 
have knocked down Osboume for a btockhcail, bat bu would 
not have knocked him donn with > folio uf hit own wri- 
d.,."_Cra.™..m.l 
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on wliicli English is radically grounded, and that 
(he discoveries in gramiiiar, since made by Home 
Tooke, were then unknown. In the meantime, the 
publication of the Rambler, though not very sdc- 
cessful during its progress, stamped the character 
of the author as one of the first moral HTiters of the 
age, and as eminently qualified to write, and eyen 
to improve, the English language. 

In 1752, Johnson was deprived of his wife, a 
loss which he appears to have felt most deeply. 
After her death, society, the best of which was now 
open to a man who brought such stores to increase 
its pleasures, seems to have been his principal en- 
joyment, and his great resource when assailed by 
that malady of mind which embittered his solitary 
jnoments. 

The Idler, scarcely so popular as the Rambler, 
followed in 1758. In 1759, Rasselas was hastily 
composed, in order to pay the expenses of his mo- 
ther's funeral, and some smnll debts which she had 
contracted. This beautiful tale was written in one 
week, and sent in portions to the printer. Johnson 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he never afterwards 
read it over ! The publishers paid the author a 
hundred pounds, with twenty-four more, when the 
work came to a second edition. 

The mode in which Rasselas was composed, and 
the purposes for which it was written, show that 
the author's situation was still embarrassed. But 
his circumstances became more easy in 1762, when 
a pension of L.300 placed him beyond the drnd- 
g^ery of labouring for mere subsistence. It was dis- 
tinctly explained, that this grant was made on 
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public grounds alone, and intended as haniage to 
Johnson's services for literature. But two political 
pamphlets, The Fahe Alarm, and that upon the 
JFaikland Islands, afterwards showed that the au- 
thor was grateful. 

In 1765, pushed forward by the satire of Cbnich- 
111, Johnson published his subscription Shakapeare, 
for which proposals had been long in circulation. 

The author's celebrated Journey to the Hebrides 
waa published in 1775. Whatever might be his 
prejudices against Scotland, its natives must con- 
cede, that his remarhs concerning the porerty and 
barrenness of the country, tended to produce tliDHe 
subsequent OKertions, which have done mnch to 
remedy the causes of reproach. The Scots were 
angry because Johnson was not enraptured with 
their scenery, wliich, from a defect of bodily organs, 
he could not appreciate, or even see ;' and they ap- 
pear to have set rather too liigh a rate'on the ho^i- 
tality pa.id to a stranger, when they contended it 
should slmt the mouth of a literary traveller upon 
all subjects but those of panegyric. Dr Johnson 
took a better way of repaying the civilities he re- 
ceived, by exercising kindness and hospitality in 
liondon to all such friends as he had received at- 
tention from in Scotland. 

I [Uira Rcynulds, who knew him longer, and nw him 
mora constantly than Mr Bosnelt, aayi, " Dr Johnson's sight 
wu to viiy defsetive, that he could scarely distinguish [he bee 
ofhiamostinlimBtf scquBinCsnce at half a yard ; and, ingene- 
nl, it was observable, that his crilical remarks on dratt, he, 
were the result of very dase inspeclion of the objrcl. pullj 
from curiosity, and partly from a desire of exciting admlra- 
tlou of his perspicuity, of which he wu not a little ambi- 
tioua.' — CaaEEK, Tol. iii., p. 2136,] 
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His pamphlet, entitled Taxation no Tyrantn/, 
wliich drew upon him much wrath from those who 
supported the American cause, is written in a strun 
of high toryisra, and tended to promote an events 
pregnant witti much good and eril, the separation 
of the mother country from the American colonies. 

In 1777, lie was engaged in one of his most plea- 
sing, as well as most popular works. The Lives tf 
the British Poets, which he executed with ad^;rce 
of critical force and talent which has seldom been 
concentrated.' 

Johnson's laborious and distinguished career ter- 
minated in 1783, when virtue was deprived of a 
steady supporter, society of a brilliant omamea^ 
and literature of a successful cultivator. The lat- 
ter part of bis life was honoured with general ap- 
plause, for none was more fortunate in obtaining 
and preserving the friendship of the wise and the 
worthy. Thus loved and venerated, Johnson might 
have been pronounced happy. But Heaven, in 
whose eyes strength is weakness, perciitted his fa- 
culties Xa be clouded occasionally with that murlnd 
aflfection of the spirits, which disgraced liis talents 
by prejudices, and his manners by rudeness. 

When we consider the rank which Dr Johnson 
held, not only in literature, but in society, we can- 
not help figuring him to ourselves as the benevo- 
lent giant of some faii-y tale, whose kindnesses and 
courtesies are still mingled with a part of the mg- 



["Johnson atrip many a li^aF from every iBur 


el. Still. 


iisori'a is (he finest critical work extant, nnil ca 


never bo 


d wilboot iutrutioa and delight."— BvKOii, v 
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ged ferocity imputed to the fabulous sods of Anak; 
or rather, perhaps, like a Roman Dictator, fetched 
from his farm, whose wisdom and heroism still re- 
lished of his rustic occupation. And there were 
times when, with all Johnson's wisdom, and ail hiii 
wit, this rudeness of disposition, and the sacrifices 
and submiggions which he unsparingly exarted, 
were so great, that even his kind and devoted ad- 
mirer, Mrs Thrale, seems at length to have thought 
that the honour of being Johnson's hostess was al- 
most counterbalanced by the tax which he exacted 
on her time and patience. 

The cause of those deficiencies in temper and 
manners, was no ignorance of what was fit to h^ 
done in society, or how far each individual ought 
to suppress his own wishes in favour of those with 
whom he associates ; for, theoretically, no man 
understood the rides of good-breeding better than 
Dr Johnson, or could act more exactly in conform- 
ity with them, when the high rank of those with 
whom lie was in company for the time required 
that he should put the necessary constraint upon 
himself. But during the greater part of his life, 
he had been in a great measure a stranger to the 
higher society, in which such restr^nt is necessary ; 
and it may be fairly presumed, that the indulgence 
of a variety of little selfish peculiarities, which it is 
the object of good-breeding to suppress, becam<- 
thus familiar to him. The consciousness of his own 
mental su])eriority in most companies which hi' 
frequented, contributed to his dogmatism ; and 
when he had attained his eminence as a dictator in 
e other potentates, he was not averse 
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to a display at Iiis authority : resembling in this 
particular Swift, and one or two other men of ge- 
nius, who have had the bad taste to imagine that 
their talents elevated them above observance of the 
uommon rules of society.' It must be also remark- 
pd, that in Johnson's time, the literary society of 
London was much more confined than at present, 
and that he sat tbo Jupiter of a little circle, some- 
times indeed nodding approbation, hut always 
prompt, on the slightest contradiction, to launch 
the thunders of rebuke and sarcasm. He was, in 
a word, despotic, and despotism will occasionally 
lead the best dispositions into unbecoming abuse 
of power. It is not likely that any one will again 
onjoy, or have an opportunity of abusing, the sin- 

t [Sir Wnlter Scott p1spwherr> supplies the fallDWing uiec- 
iIdU :— " Mr Buswell has (^hnsen to omit, far reawns which 
will be presently abflous, that Johnson and Adnm Smith 
met at GIsBgow; bnt 1 have been assured, by Frofeiisor John 
Miller, that the; did so, and tliHt Smith, leaving the pnrly 

where Miller was. Knowing that Smith had been in John- 
non'a aociety, (hey were anxious to know what had passed, 
aad the more so, as Smith's temper seemed much ruffled. 

son no sooner saw Smith, than he atlacked him for some 
point of his famous letter on the death of Hume. Smith 
vindicated the truth of his statement. 'What did Johnson 
say?' was the uniTersal inquiry. 'Why, he said,' replied 

lie!' — ' And what did you reply?' — ' 1 said, you are a son of 

a ! ■ On such terms did these two great moralitls meet 

and part, and such was the dassioJ dialogus hetween two 
great teachers of philosophy.*' — CftuKER's BoKiceUt vol. iii.t 



^ 
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gnlar degree of submission wliich was rendered to 
Johnson by all around him. The unreserved com- 
munications of friends, rather than the spleen of 
eoeraies, have occasioned his character beings ex- 
posed in all its shadows, as well as its lights. But 
those, when summed and counted, amount only to 
afew narrow-minded prejudices concerning country 
and party, from which few ardent tempers remain 
endrely free, an over-zeal in politics, which is an 
ordinai'y attribute of tlie British character, and 
some violences and solecisms in manners, which 
left his talents, morals, and benevolence, alike un- 
impeachable.^ 

Of Sasselas, translated iato so miLny languages, 
and so widely circulated tlirough the literary world, 
the merits have been long justly appreciated. It 
was composed in solitude and sorrow ; and tiie 
melancholy cast of feeling which it exhibits, auffi- 
dently evinces the temper of the author's mind. 
The resemblance, in some respects, betwiict the 
tenor of the moral and that of Candide, is strik- 
ing, and Johnson himself admitted, that if the an- 
diors could possibly have seen each other's manu- 
script, they could not have escaped tlie charge of 
plagiarism. But they resemble each other like a 



isylng of my friend Goldsmith, who Impw him w»ll! — 
■Johnson, to Iw sure, hna nroaghnen in his manner; init na 
man alivr fau a more lendei heart. He hat not/iinff of the btar 
but hit ekiH.' "— BoBWiLi."! 
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wholesome and a poigonons frait. The object of 
the witty Frenchman is to induce a distrust of the 
wisdom of the great Governor of the Unirerse, by 
presuming to arraign him of incapacity before the 
creatures of his will. Johnson nses arguments 
drawn from the same premises, with the benevolent 
view of encouraging men to look to another and a 
better world, for the satisfaction of wishes, which 
ill this seem only to be awakened in order to be 
disappointed. The one is a fiend — a merry devil, 
we grant — who scoffi* at and derides human mi- 
series i the other, a friendly though grave philoso- 
pher, who shows us the nothingness of oarthly 
hopes, to teach us that our affections ought to be 
placed higher. 

The work can scarce be termed a narrative, 
being in a great measure void of incident ; it is 
rather a set of moral dialogues on the various vi- 
cissitudes of human life, its follies, its fears, its 
hopes, its wishes, and the disappointment in which 
all terminate. The style is in Johnson's best man- 
ner ; enriched and rendered sonorous by the triads 
and quaternions which he so much loved, and ba- 
lanced with an art which perhaps he derived from 
the learned Sir Thomas Brown. The reader may 
sometimes complain, with Boswell, that the unal- 
leviated picture of human helplessness and misery, 
leaves sadness upon the mind after perusal. But 
the moral is to be found in the conclusion of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes, a poem which treats 
of the same melancholy subject, and closes with 
this sublime strain of morality ;— 



A 
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'< Pour forth thy rcrrnurs for a healthfal miad. 
Obedient paKaionSr^and a wilL rusjgn'd ; 

For Patience, lOTerejga o^er tranemuted ill; 
For Faith, that, pandng for a happier seat, 

Tbese good! for man the laws of Heaven ordain ; 
ThfHgoodH He grants, who grants the power to ffaln" 
With th«e celeilial Wiadam cnlma the mind. 
And makea the happinesa the 
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LAURENCE STERNE. 

1.AURE^'CE: Sterne ■mat one of Uiose few 
authors who bave anticipated the labours of the 
biog;rapher, and left to the world n-hat tbey desired 
should be known of their family and their lifo. It 
is but a slight sket^, however, addressed to his 
daughter, and stops short just where the reader 
becomes most interested in its progi-ess, being ver y 
succinct in all which regards the author'a personal 
history. 

" Rotter Stems," > (aaji this lurnitiTe, ) " gruideoii (0 Ardi- 



to AgdB 



of a 



D HSL 






*u (I believt) Nuttls; 

Milled in Mullingli. 
m TliDrosby'i Dues 



a good family. Her fw- 
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that «ai the luime of bei fslbcr- in-law, who >u a noUd sutler 
in FlandarB, in Queen Anne's nan, Bheiemv father married his 
n[fe'a dnughCar, (N. B. he xai in debt to him,} HUch wa> in 
Septamber S5, 1711, old ttyle Tbia Nuilte bad « son by my 

xhal: became' °f him I hnDw noL.— The ramll; (if anj laft) live 

born, NovembeJ 2i, 1713, a few d.j-a after ni>- mother arrived 

from Dnnkiik My biithda; nas Dmlnoui la my poor lather, 

who iras, the day of our arrival, with many other bnve officers, 
broke, and sent adrift into the wide world, with a wife and twa 
children ; —the elder of which was Maty. She was bom at 

Lisle, io French Flanders, July 10, 1712, nan style Thii 

child was the most unforluDale :_She married one Weemaot, in 
Dublin, who usef! her most nnmercifully ;^-spenl his subatance, 
becune a bankrupt, and left my poor aliter to ituft for heraelf; 
which ahe was able to do but far a few mouctu, for ihs went to 
a friend's house in the country, and died of a broken heart. She 

ter fate— The regiment in which my father served being broke, 
be left IreUnd u soon as 1 noa able Io be carried, with the rest 
of his family, and camB to ihs family.seat at Elvington, near 
York, where hii mniher lived. She irae-daughter Io Sir Roger 

months, when the regiment was eeUblished, and our household 

decamped nith bag and baggage for Dublin Within ■ montL of 

out arrival, my father left us, being ordered to Eioter ; whett, in 
a tad winter, my mother and bet two children followed bjiu, trb 
vallingfrum Liverpool, by land, to Plymouth (Melancholy de- 
scription of this journey not necessary lobe tranamilled here.) — 
!n twelve months we were all sent back Co I>ubliii._My mother, 
with three of us (for the lay-in at Pl/ninuth of a boy, Joraai), 
took ship at Brialol, for Ireland, and bad a narrow escape from 
being cast airay, by a leak springing up in the veBaeL-^-AE 
length, afbet many perils and struggle?, we got to pHhlin ■ 
There my father took a Inrge house, furniahed it, and in > yeu 
and a batfa time spent a great deal of money. In the year ooa 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen, all unhinged again ; the 
r^Vnent was ordoted, nilh many others, to the Isle of Wigb^ in 
Older to embark for Spain in the Vigo expedition. We ooconi' 
panied the regiment, and were driven into Milford Ilavea, but 
landed at Bristol 1 from thence, by land, 10 Plymouth again, 
wd to tha IsIb of Wight ; — where, I remtmber, we stayed en- 
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inde'i viukeitiiHi ind her own fulJy. From xUt Mtimo iha 
n^imnit w« Hot to defend Gibriltar, at thr segt, whire my 
hchar *u rua thrmiKh ihe budy by Cuptrnm Phillipt. in a duel 
(diB qiisrre) bej^n olmut ■ |;odh) I ; iriih mDili ililiReuUy b* 
■urvivgd, though aith ma impKirvd i-'DniLilutioD, vbich vu not 
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pleawd Cod to give bim full meaaure. He wai, in hie IgiDpnv 
■omavhat rapid and huty, bul of a kindly awaat diipoaitiop. void 
o(*U daiign ; huIbo innoeaat in hii own inlvntiunt, itUbeaui- 
paoMd no oae ; lo ibot jou might hira chutad him ten linir* ia 
■ day, if nine had not been luflicientfor your purpoae. My pool 
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At her relurn iho fell into a conaumptioa ; — be 
tfaet I wu littiiig bf her, nith an iIdidbI brukea heart to He bar 
■0 ill. she uid, ' M/ deu Laany, I never can be foun, for I 
verilf believe 1 here not long to live ! but 1 hive left you enrj- 
■hilhog of nif fortune.' Upon thU ihe iboved me her irilL 
TbU generoiity nvecpnvered me. Jl plened Cod that ibe leco- 
Teied, and Imicriedherin theyear 1741. My uncle • gnd mj- 
■etf mere then upon very good terms ; for he loan got me tha 
Prebendery of York:— but be qusrcelled nith me ifterwardi, 

work, thiaking it beneath me. From that neriiid he bHcoine mT 
bittereeteneuiy.' By u 
lingtoniifiieDdof here 

VKUSt, be would rnkke her a campUment of it. I lenuunad near 
twenty yean at Sutton, daiug duty at both plaoai. I had than 

my unileemcnti. A> to the Squire of the pariih, I cuoet uj 
we were on a very friendly footing ; but at SiillingtOD, (he Eunilf 
of the C * ihowed ui every kuiduue : 'twu moat tculy egrea- 
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To theee notices, tlie following brief account of 
his death has been added by another writer: — 

" A« Mr Sterne, in the foregoing, hath brought down the 
remain! onlj to mention, that he left York ibout the end of iha 
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mer at his faycurhe Uvigg of Colwauld. Hit health had been for 
some time dsdming ; but he cODdnued to visit his ftienda, ami 
retained his u.uol flowof ipitils. In Febiuarj, 176B,he began to 
[lerceive the appioaehes of death ; and with the concern of a good 
man, and the Bolicitude of an aEectionate patent, devoted hi* 
atteotion to the fuIuiB welfare of his daughter. Hi) letters, at 
this period, tefleet ao much credit no tia chataolet, that it i« 10 
bo latncnled lame otters in the collection were permitted to we 
the light. After a short utTuggle with his disorder, his debilitated 
nndnom-out frame submitted to fate on the I8th day of March, 
1768, at hii lodpogs in Bond Street. He was burled at Ihe 

Hanover Snoare, on the 22d of ihesame moolh, in the moat pri- 

monument very unwoithj of hia memory; on which the follow - 



To these Memoirs we can only add a few dr- 
camstances. The Archbishop of York, referred to 
ns great-grandfather of the author, was Dr Richard 
Sterne, who died in June, 1683. The family came 
from Suffolk to Nottinghamshire, and are described 
by Guillam as bearing Or a cheveron, between 
three crosses flory sable. The crest is that Star- 
ling' proper, which might incur the censure of a 
zealous herald. It is a pun upon EstouTiieau, the 
French for a starling, as approaching to the pro- 
per name Sterne. This may be tinned canting, 
in the armorial language, but the pen of Yorick has 
rendered it immortal. 
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Sterne was educated at Jesua College, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of Master of Arts 
there in 1740. His protector niid patron, in the 
entset of life, was hia nncle Dr Jaques Sterne, who 
was Prebendary of Durbam, Canon Residentiary, 
Precentor, and Prebendary of York, with other 
good preferments. Dr Sterne was a keen Whig, 
and zealous supporter of the Hanoverian sncces- 
sion. The politics of the times being extremely 
violent, he was engaged in many controversies, 
particnlarly with Dr Richard Bm^on, a sorgeon 
and man-midwife, whom he bad arrested npon a 
charge of high treason, during the aSair of 1745. 
Laurence Steiiie, in the Memoir which precedes 
these notices, represents himself as having qnar- 
relied with his nncle, because he would not assist 
him with his pen in controversies of this descrip- 
tion ; yet there is rciison to believe he adopted his 
kinsman's enmities in some degree, since he coH' 
ugned Dr Bnrton to painful immortality, under 
die name of Dr Slop 

When settled in VorkHbire, Sterne has repre- 
sented his time as much engaged with books, 
mneic, and painting. The former seems to have 
been in a great measiu'e supplied by the library of 
Skelton Castle, the abode of his intimate friend 
and relation, John Hall Stevenson, author of the 
witty and indecent collection, entitled Crazi/ Tales, 
where there is a very humorous description of big 
ancient residence, under the name of Crazy Castle. 
This library had the same cast of antiquity which 
belonged to the Caatlo itself, and doubtless con- 
tained much of that rubbish of ancient literature, 
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in which the labour and ing^ennity of Steme o 
trired to find amine. Until 1759, Sl«rne had onlf ' 
printed two Sennons ; but in that year he Burjmsed 
the world, by publishing the two first rolumes of 
Tristram Shaitdy. Steme states hhnself, in a let- 
ter to a friend, as being " tired of employing lua 
braina for other people's advantage — a foolish sa- 
crifice I have made for some years to an nngrate- 
ful persuD." — This passage probably alludes to his 
quarrel witli his uncle ; and as he mentions having 
taken a small house in York for the oducation of 
bis daughter, it is probable that he looked to his 
pen for some assistance, though, in a letter to a 
nameless doctor, who had accused hini of writing 
in order to have manmum in loeulo, he declares he 
wrote, not to be fed, but to be fanious. Trutrant, 
however, procured the author both fame and profit. 
The brilliant genius, which mingled with so much 
real or affected eccentricity, the gaping astonish- 
ment of the readers who could not conceive the 
drift: or object of the publication, with the ingenuity 
of those who attempted to discover the meaning of 
passages which really had none, gave the book S 
most extraordinary degree of eclat. But the ap- 
plause of the public was not unmingled with cen- 
sore. Steme was not on good terms with his pro- 
fessional brethren : he had too much wit, and too 
little forbearance in the use of it ; tm> much viva- 
city, and too little respect for bis cloth and charac- 
ter, to maintiun the formalities, or even the de- 
cencies, of the clerical station ; and, moreover, he 
had, in the full career of his humour, assigned to 
some of Ids grave compeers ridiculous epithets and 
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cliaracters, which they did not resent the less, that 
they were certainly witty, and probably applicable. 
Indeed, to require a person to pardon an insalt on 
account of the wit which accompanies the infliction, 
althotigh it is what jesters often seem to expect, is 
as reasonable as to desire a wounded man to admire 
the painted feathers which wing the dart by which 
he is pierced. The tumult was loud on all sides ; 
but amid shouts of applause and cries of censure, 
the notoriety of Tristram spread still wider and 
wider, and the fume of Sterne rose in proportion. 
The author therefore triumphed, and bid the cri- 
tics defiance. 

" I ahall be atUcknl nnd pelted," he mja, m one eChts leu 
lera, " either fram celtoi' or gavret, write wbat I will ; and. 
twides, muat expect to have a party against me of many hun- 
dreds, who either do not, or will not, laugh— 'tis enough that 
I divide thE world— at least I will rest contented with it." 

On another occasion he saya, — 

" If my enemini knew thnt, by this rage oF abuse and ill 
will, they were efTerEiully Acrving the InlereMsboth of myietf 
and works, they would bis more quiet ; but it lias been the fate 
of my betters, who have found that the way to fame is like the 
way (a heaven, Ibrnughmui^htribulnliaD ; and till I shall hav<] 
the honour tn be aa much maltreated as Rabelais and Swift 
were, I miut cantinne humble, fori have not filled up the 
meuure of half their persecutions," 

The author went to London to enjoy his fame, 
and met with all tliat attention which the public 
gives to men of notoriety. He boasts of being 
engaged fourteen dinners deep, and received this 
hospitality as a tribute ; while his contemporaries 
saw the festivity in a very different light. " Any 
man who has a name, or who has the power of 
pleasing," said Johnson, " will be very generally 
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invited in London. The man Sterne, I am tolJ, 
haa had engagements for three monthe." Johnson's 
feelings of morality, and respect for the priesthood, 
led him to speak of Sterne with contempt ; bnt 
when Goldsmith ndded, " And a very dull fcOow," 
he replied with hia emphatic, " Why, no, sir." 

The two first volumes of Triilram proved intro- 
ductors — singular in their character certainly — to 
two volumes of Sermons, which the simple name 
of the Rev, Laurence Sterne, (ere yet he became 
known as the author of this wild and capricious 
ofi^pring of fancy,) would never have recommend- 
ed to notice, but which were sought for and read 
eagerly under that of Yorick. They maintained 
die character of the author for wit, genius, and 
eccentricity, 

The third and fourth volumes of Tristram 
appeared in 1761, and the fifth and sixtli in 1762. 
Both these publications were as popular as the two 
first volumes. The seventh and eighth, which 
came forth in 17G5, did not attract so 'much atten- 
tion. The novelty was in a great measure over ; 
and although they contain som^ of the most beau- 
tiful passages which ever fell from the author's 
pen, yet neither uncle Toby nor his faithful attend- 
ant were sufficient to attract the public favour in 
the same degree as before. Thus the popularity 
of this singular work was for a time impeded by 
that peculiar and affected style, which had at first 
attracted by its novelty, but which ceased to please 
Tfhen it was no longer new. Four additional 
volumes of Sermons appeared in 1766 ; and in 1767 
the ninth and last volume of Tristram Shandy, 
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" I shall publish," he aays, " but one this year ; and 
the next 1 shall b^ln a. new tvork of fonr volumes, 
which wheD finished I shall continue Trisiram 
with fresh spirit." 

The new work was nn questionably his Senti' 
mental Journey ; for which, according' to the evi- 
dence of La Flenr, Sterne had made much larger 
collections than were ever destined to see the light. 
The author's health was now become extremely 
feeble ; and his Italian travels were designed, if 
possible, to reUeve his consumptive complaints. 
The remedy proved unsuccessful ; yet he lived to 
arrive in England, and to prepare for the press the 
first part of the Sentimental Journey, which waa 
published in 1766. 

In tills place we may insert with propriety thosQ 
notices of St«me and his valet La Fleur, which ap- 
pear in Mr Davis's interesting selection of anno- 
dotes, which he has entitled an Olio. 

" La Fleur was torn In Burgnndy. When a mnrB child 
fae conceiveit a atrong passion tu see the world, and at eigbC 
Ttsra of age ran away from his parents. Hiaprevenancy wu 
Blmys hb passport, and his wants vtn easily sunijied — 
milk, brend, and a Btraw.hed amongst the peasantry, wen >U 
be wanted for the night, and in the morning he wished to be 
on his way again. This rambling life ho rantlnued tlU he at- 
tuned his U^nth year, when being one day on the Pont Nenf 
at Paris, surveying wilb wonder the ol^wtn that surnnmdad 
kim, fae waa aciiosted by a drummer, who easily enlisted him 
Id the serrlce. Fdr six years La Fleur heal his drum in the 
Fnnch army ; two years more would have entitled blm to hia 
diacliarge, but he preferred anticipation, sad, eichanginc 
dress with a peasant, eiiily made bis escape. By having rs- 
course to his old expedients, he made bis way to Montreull, 
where he introduced himself to Varenne, who fortunntaly 
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-wi wiih la He nourish, tbis worthy lundturd prumined lo get 

Fleur mnited, he promised U> reooinmend him lo tin MUord 
Aagloii. He fartunstelr could pert'orm as nell as promise, 
and he Introduced him to Stei'ne, ragged ns s rolt, but full of 
health and bilwrity. The little pinnre which Slema ha* 
drawn of La Fleur's Amours » ed far true— He wka fond of 
a very pretty girl nt Mnnireuil, the elder of [ivo ilnera, who, 
if living, he said, renmbled itae Marls of Moulinra: her be 
afterwards married, and, whatever proof It might be of hi* 
affection, was none of big prudence, litr )i nude hioi not > jot 
richer or happier than he was before. She was a mantuo- 
maker, and her closest applicatioQ couid produce no mors 
than nx imu a-dsy ; finding that her astistance cnuld go little 
towards their support, and after having bad adaughCerhy her, 
they separated and he went to service. At length, with what 
money he hod got together by \i\a servitude, he returned to 
Li* wife, and they look a public-house In Royal-street, Cula!*. 
— There ill luck attended him, — wai' brokii out ; and the loss 
of the English sailors, who navigated the pschets, and who 
were his principal customers, so reduced bis little business, 
that he was obliged again to quit his wife, atid confide to 
lier guidance the little trade which was inaufficient to support 
Ibem both. He returned in March, 1733, but bis wife bad 
fled. A strolling company of comedians passing through the 

of her have ever since reached him. From the period he lost 
his wife, says our informant, he has frequently visited Eng- 

a sergeant, at olhei-s as an express. Where zeal and diligence 
■wei'B required. La Fleur was never yet vranljng." 

Iif addition to La Fleiir's account of himself, 

(continues Mr Davis,) the writer of the preceding 
obtained from Lim several little drcnmstances re- 
lative to Iiis master, as well as the characters de- 
picted by him, a few of whieh, as they would lose 
by abridgement, I shall give verbatim. 

"There were moments," said La Fleur, "in which my 
SUster appeared sunk into the deepest d^ection — when hi* 
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mils Qpnn mB for my arriicts Wfre so «el(lom, that 1 »nir- 
iim« apprchensiTdy prencd ta upon his privBc;, to luggeat 
wbat 1 IhouchI might diwrc hii mflaochoty. He uttd to 
smile Bt mf well-meunt zekl, and I cwuld act he was hap- 
py to be retiered. Al oihprs, he a«med to baTii receind a 
otw soul — he launched tolu the levity natural d mm paj/i," 
raid La Fleur^ " oud cried gaily enough, ^ I'ioe ta ba^atttU t ' 
It iraa in one of these motnenu (hat he became acquainted 
with the Griielte of the glove ihop— she nflerwanli lifted 
bim at hii lodgings, upon which La Fleur made not a single 
remark ; but on naming the file de chambrt, bis other *iu- 
tant, he eiclnimed, 'It was certainty a pity — ihe was so pretty 
and pttite.' " 

The lady mentioned tinder the initial L^ was the 
Marijuise Lamberti ; to the interest of this lady hi- 
vaa indebted for the passport, the want of which 
began to make Itim seriously uneasy. Count de 
B. (BreteuQ), notwitlistaoding the Shakspeare, La 
Fleur thinks, would liave troubled himself little 
about him. Choiseul was minister at the time. 



Wai, alas! no fiction Wbsn vre came up to ber," saiil La 

Fleur, " aha vras groietling in the rtwd lilie an infant, and 
Ihrowing the dust upon her bead — and yet lew were mlffe 
lovely. Upon Sterne's accosting ber with trndemess, and 
ruaiiig her la his arms, she collected bersdf, and reaumed 
some composure — told him her tnle o( mliery, and wept up- 
on his breul — my tuaeter sobbed aloud. I saw her gently 
disengage herself from bii arms. Bud she sung him the 
service to the Virgin ; my poor master covered his face with 
his hands, and walked by her side to the coltnge where she 
lired ; there he talked earnestly to the old woman." 

Aid La Fleur, " while we sUyed there, t 



I rink fi 



departed from Moulinoi, 
know noi— ie always gave 

Sterne was frequently at a loss upon his travels 



i^r left his bteseingsi 
iban he cunld affon 
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for ready money. Remittances were become in- 
terrnpted by war, and he had wrongly estimated hi& 
expenses ; he had reckoned along the post-roads, 
without adverting to the wretdiedness that was tu 
call upon him in his way. 

" At many of our Btagea my master has tamed to me with 
team in his eyes — ' These poor people oppress me. La Fleur ; 
how Hhsll I reiieve me V He wrote muoh, and to nlale hoar." 
I told La Fleur of the inconaiderable quantily he had pub- 
lished ; he Fipressed extreme surprise. " I know," said he, 

completely filied with papers." — " Do you know any thing of 
thair tendency, La Fletir?" — " Yes ; they were mEscelianwnis 
reroarksupon the mnnnersof the different nations he vigited ^ 
and in Italy he was deep]; engaged In making the most elabo- 
rate enquiries into the diifering govei'nmentB of the towns, and 
the characteristic peculiarities of Ibe Italians of the Tarious 

To effect this, be read much — for the collections 
of the Patrons of Literature were open to him ; he 
observed more. Singular as it may seem, Sterne 
endeavoured in vain to speak Italian. His valet 
acquired it on their journey ; but bis master, thongh 
he applied now and then, gave it up at length as 
unattainable. — " I the more wondered at this," swd 
La Fleiir, " as he must have miderstopd Latin." 

The assertion, sanctioned by Johnson, tliat 
Sterne was licentious and dissolute in conversation, 
stands thus far contradicted by the testimony of La 
Fleur: " His conversation with women," he said,. 
" was of the most interesting kind ; be usually left 
them serious, ii' he did not find them so." 

The Dead Ass 
Was no invention. The 



and affecting- as Sterne has related. La Flenr 
recollected the circamgtance perfectly. 

ToMmis 
Sterne never exhibited any pftrticolar sympathy. 
Xia Fleur remeiabcred several pressing in upon 
him, to all of whom his answer was tlie same — 
Mtm pire, je suis occupe. Je suis pawrre ccmttae 
vous. 



In March, 1768, Laurence Sleme, his frame 
exhausted by long debilitating illness, expired at 
his lodgings in Bond Street, London. There was 
something in the manner of his death singularly 
resembling the parliculors detailed by Mi's Quick- 
ly, as attending that of Falstaff, the compeer of 
Yorick for infinite jest, however unlike in iithec 
particulars. While life was ebbing fast, and the 
patient lay on his bed totally exhausted, he com- 
plained that his feet were cold, and requested the 
female attendant to chafe them. She did so, and 
it seemed to relieve him. He complained that the 
cold came up higher ; and whilst the assistant was 
in the act of rubbing his ankles and legs, he expired 
without a groan. It was also remarkable that bis 
death took place much in the manner which he him- 
self had wished ; and that the last offices were 
rendered him, not in his own house, or by the hand 
of kindred afiection, but in an inn, and by stran- 
gers. 

We are well acquainted ivith Sterne's features 
and personal appearance) to wluch he himself ire- 
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qnently alludes. He was tall and thin, with a hectic 
and consumptive appearance. His features, thoug-h 
capable of expreBhing with peculiar effect the sen- 
timental emotions by which he was often affected, 
had also a shrewd, humorous, and sarcastic charac- 
ter, proper to the wit, and the satirist, and not 
unlike that which predominates in the portraits of 
Voltaire. His conversation was animated, and 
witty ; hut Johnson complained that it was marked 
by license, better suiting the company of the Lord 
of Crazy Castle, than of the great moralist. It has 
been said, and probably with truth, that his temper 
was vai'iable and unequal, the natural consequenco 
of an irritable bodily frame, and continued Lad 
health. But we will not readily believe that the 
parent of uncle Toby could be a harsh, or habitu- 
ally a bad-humoured man. Sterne's letters to his 
jrtends, and especiully to his daughter, breathe all 
the fondness of affection ; and his resources, sucli aa 
they were, seem to hare been always at the com- 
mand of those whom he loved.' 

If we consider Sterne'8 reputation as chiefly 

conduct, which IhU ti-aiiBrer of (be scat of mrulbUilT Trom 
thehtart to the fancy |>i'odiicva. the annalaaf literary luvnur- 
ford uDlucliIljr loo many eiampka. Aliieri, (hmiKh he coulil 
writes raiuut t'ullofteiHleruess to his mother, never law her 
(•ayt Mr W. Rose) but once, after their ewly sppnration, 
thoDsh he frequently pnned trithia a few milu nf her real, 
dancia. He poet Yousg, tvitb all hia parade of domeitlic sor- 
Towa, waa, it appeara, h neglectful huaband mid bjirali fatlier; 
and Steme, (to use the words employed liy Lord Byron,) 
preferred 'whining over a dead nu lo rdieving n livlag 
■niolher.'"— MoOBE-s iift iiflfyrm, vol. iii., p, 127 n.] 
VOL. III. T 
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founded on Tristram Shandy, fae must be reg^arded 
as liable to two aevere charges ; — those, namely, of 
indecency, and of afTectation. Upon the fait atxo- 
fiation Steme was himself peculiarly sore, and used 
to justify the licentiousness of his humour by re- 
presenting it as a mere breach of decorum, which 
had no perilous ctHisequence to morals. The iul- 
lowing anecdote we have from a sure source : — 
Soon after Tristram had appeared, Sterne asked a 
Yorksliii'e lady of fortune and condition whetlier she 
had read his book. " I have not, Mr Sterne," was 
the anHwer ; " and, to be plain with yoa, I am in- 
formed it b not proper for female pemsal." — " My 
dear good lady," replied the author, " do not be 
^lled by such stories ; the book is like your youn^ 
heir there," (pointing to a child of three years old, 
who was rollbg on the carpet in his white tunics,) 
" he shows at times a good deal that is usually con- 
eeoied, but it is all in perfect innocence 1" Tbis 
witty excuse may be so far admitted ; for it cannot 
be said that the licentious humour of Tristram 
Shandy is of the kind wliicli applies itself to the 
passions, or is calculated to corrupt society. Bnt it 
is a sin against taste, if allowed to be harmless as to 
morals. A handful of mud is neither a firebrand 
nor a stone ; but to fling it about in sport, argaes 
eoarseness of mind, and want of common manners. 
Sterne, however, began and ended by braving 
ifae censure of the world in this particular. A re- 
markable passage in one of his letters shows how 
lightly he was sometimes disposed to treat the 
1 harge i and what is singular enough, his plan for 
t'lrning it into ridicule aeems to have been serious. 
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. " CrebUlon ilefili) bas made n conTenlion with me, which 

'get Xa Toulouse, he has agned to write me an exponluJalory 
letter on tl>a indecendea of T. Shandy— which is to be an- 
■wered by merimination upon the libertiei in his owQ works. 
These are to be prioted together— Crebtllon agninst Sterne- 
Sterne against Crebillon — the ropy to be sold, and the money 
equnily divided : this ia good Swiss policy." 

In like maimer, tlie greatest admirers of Sterne 
aaasi own, ihut hU xtyle is affected, eminently, and 
in a degree which even his wit and pathos are iaa- 
^quate to support. The style of Ral>elais, which 
he assumed for his model, it) to the highest excess 
rambling, excursive, and intermingled with the 
greatest absurdities. But Rabeliiis was in some 
measure compelled to adopt this Harlequin's habit, 
IB order that, like licensed jesters, he might, under 
the coTer of his folly, have permission to vent his 
satire against cIiDrch and state. Sterna assumed 
the manner of his master, only as a mode of attract- 
ing attention, and of making the public stare ; and, 
tiierefore, Ids extra vagrancies, like those of a feigned 
madntan, are cold and forced, even iu the midst of 
Lis most irregular flights. A man may, in the pre- 
sent day, be, with perfect impmtity, as wise or as 
'witty, nay, as satirical, as he can, without assu- 
laing' the cap and bells of the ancient jester as an 
Apology ; and that Sterne chose Toluntarily to 
appear unJpr such a disguise) must be set down as 
mere affectatinn, and ranked with his unmeaning 
tricks of black or marbled pages, employed merely 
ad captanditm vtdgus. All popularity thus founded, 
carries in it the seeds of decay ; for ectientricity in 
composition, tike fantastic modes of dress, however 
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■attractive when first introduced, is sore to be c 
catiired by stupid imitators, to become soon unfa- 
shionable, and of course to be neglected. 

If we proceed to look more closely into the 
manner of composition which Sterne thought pro- 
per to aJopt, we find a sure guide in the ingenious 
Dr FeiTiar of Alanchestcr, who, with most singular 
patience, bas traced our author tlu-ough the hidden 
eoncces whence he borrowed most of his learning', 
and many of bis more striking and peculiar expres- 
-sions. Rabelais, (much less read than spoken of,) 
Ibe lively but licentious miscellany called Moyen dc 
J'arvenir, and D'Aubigne's Baron de Ftetteste, 
^th many other forg'otten authors of the sisteentk 
«entury, were successively laid under contribution 
Burton's since celebrated work on Kfelancholy 
(which Dr Ferriar's Essay instantly raised (o 
double price in the book-market) afforded Sterne 
nn endless mass of quotations, with which he unscru- 
puJousty garnished liis pages, as if they had been 
collected in the couj-se of his own extensive read- 
ing.' The style of the same author, together with 

' ["BaTto-CiArwlomyofiitlioicholy^ito.lslfilUiim, 1624.— 
9th ediHon, folio, 1676— 9(A edition, 2 soU. 8bo, 1800, reprinted 
from the bat folia edition, 1651-2. 

" Hobert Button nua the younger bmther of William Bur- 
ton, aulbor of tbe description of Lfiuealersbire ; aceordlng to 
Wood, • be was an exact nmlhemBtlcUn, a curinus calcuUtoC 
of naliviCieB, a general read Echolar, n tboi'ougli-pHced philo- 
logist, and one that well understood the surveying of landa. 
As he was b; many aa:uuntcd a severe student, a dcvourerof 
aulhon, a melancholy and humorous person, so by otben 
who knew bim well, a pei'son of great honesty, plain dealing, 
snd cbarity. 1 have oflrn heard some of the ancients of 
Cbrlst's Chuich say, that his compniiy was very merry, iiice»«» 
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tiiat of Bishop Hall, furnishei] the author of Tris- 
tram with many of those whimsical exprcsBions, 
gimiles, and illustrations, which were long believed 
the genuine effusions of his own eccentric wit. 
For proofs of this sweeping charge we must refer 
tjie reader to Dr Ferriar's well-known Essay, and 
Illuitrations,sshe delicately terms them, ofStem^s 
Writings; in which it is clearly shown, that he, 
whose manner and style were so long thonght ori- 
ginal, was, in fact, the most unhesitating plagiarist 
who ever cribbed from his predecessors in order ta 
gamisli his own pages. Tt must be owned, at the 
eame time, that Sterne selects the materials of his 
mosaio work with so much art, places them so well, 
and polishes them so highly, that in most cases we 
are disposed to pardon the want of originality, in 
consideration of the exquisite talent with which the 
borrowed materials are wrought np into the new 

and jurenile ; and no man in his tjme did surpass him forh[« 
ready and dexterous iDtevJnrdtng hia eommon diacoiirw^ 

dusie Buthari, whicb being then all the faahion in the un!- 
v«ral(y, mude his company the more acceptable,' Burton. 
Fumposed The Analamy with a view of nliming bis owii. 
inel«ncholy; but inereased it to such a degree, that nothing 
cDuld make him laugh hut going to the Brldgefoot, lUid 
bearing tile ribaldry ol' the bargemen, which rsrel; failed t» 
(hrow him into a violent lit of laughter. Hig epitaiili at 
Clirlst Church, in Oxford, intimates that exces^ve applieation 
in thl« celebrated work, the author's only production, won tfas 
uEoulon of his death. Pmias»iaia,paim.on3mtigni^a,hxr:}(aet 
J^emociitut Junior, eHit-itam dedit et mortem j^tanchrtHti. 

" Dr Johnson was so well pleased with Burton's Anatomy, 
tiifll hi^ declared it ivns the oniy book that ever enticed him. 
<>uc of bed two liours earlier thui he wished to rise."— Da- 
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Oao of Sterne's most singular thefts, considering 
tlie tenor of the passage stolen, is Iiis deciamatioi] 
itgunst literary depredators of his own class : — 

"Shu!! we," says SWrne, 
tbecarid muke iieir medi 



The words of Burton are y- 



by pouring unly out of ODO 

or erer to be iwirting rtnd 

rope — liiT ev«r in the tame tmtk J lor 



■till t 



I mixtures, every day pour 
i u the Kornuis rublied bI) 
thrir bad-iiited llgme, we 
s, pick ItaecLoiceaoHcn nf 

the same rope again and 



We cannot help wondering at the coolness with 
which Sterne could transfer to his own work so 
eloquent a tirade against the very arts which he 
'waa practising 

Much has been said about the right of an audior 
to avail himself of his predecessors' labours ; and 
certainly, in a general sense, he that revives the 
wit and learning of a formei' age, and puts it into 
the form likely to captivate his own, confers a be- 
nefit on liig contemporaries. But to plume him- 
self with the very language and phrases of former 
"writers, and to pass tlieir wit and learning for his 
own, was the more unworthy in Sterne, as he had 
enough of original talent, had he clwsen to exert 
it, to have dispensed with all such acts of literary 
petty larceny. 

Tristram Skandff is no narrative, but a collection 
of scenes, dialogues, mid portraits, humorous or 
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sSfecting, intermixed with much wit, and with 
much learning', uriginnl or horrowed. It resembles 
the irregularities of a Gothic room, built by Eome 
janciful collector, to contain the miscellaneous rem- 
nants of antiquity which his pains have accumula- 
t«d, and bearing as little proportion in its parts, as 
there is connexion between the pieces of rusty ar- 
mour with which it is decorated. Viewing it in 
this light, the principal figure is Mr Shandy the 
elder, whose character is formed in many respects 
upon that of Martinus Scriblerus. The history of 
Martin was designed by the celebrated club of wita, 
by whom it was commenced, as a satire upon the 
ordinary pursuits of learning and science. Sterne^ 
on the contrary, had no particulai' object of ridi- 
cule ! his business was only to create a person, to 
whom he could attach the great quantity of extra- 
ordinary rea<l in g, and antiquated learning', which 
he had collected. He, therefore, supposed in Mr 
Shandy a man of an active and metaphysical, but at 
the same time a whimsical cast of mind, whom too 
much and too miscellaneous learning had brought 
within a step or two of madness, and who acted in 
the ordinary afiairs of life upon the absurd theo- 
ries adopted by the pedants of past ages. He is 
most admirably contrasted with his wife, well de- 
scribed as a good lady of t^e true poco-curante 
school, who neither obstructed the progress of her 
hiishand's hobbyhorse, to use a phrase which Sterne 
has rendered classical, nor could be prevailed upon 
to spare him the least admiration for the grace and 
dexterity with whicli he managed it. 

Yorick the lively, witty, sensitive, and heedless 
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Parson, is the well-knuwn personification of Sterne 
himself, and unttoubtedly, like every portrait of 
himself drawn by a master of the art, bore a strong 
resemblance to the original. Mtill, however, there 
are shades of simpliL-ity thrown into the character 
of Yorick, which did not exist in that of Steme. 
We cannot beliere, that the jests of the latter were 
so void of malice prepense, or that Ids satire flow- 
ed entirely out of honesty of nnnd and mere jocun- 
dity of humour. It must be owned, moreover, 
that Steme was more like to have stolen a passage 
out of Stevinus, if be could have found one to Ids 
purpose, than to have left one of his manuscripts 
in the volume, with the careless indifference of 
Yorick. Still, however, we gladly recognise the 
general likeness between the author and the child 
of his fancy, and willingly pardon the pencil, which, 
in the delicate task of self-delineation, has soften- 
ed some traits of liis own features and improved 
others. 

Uncle Toby and tua faithful squire, the most 
delightiul characters in the work, or perhaps in 
any other, are drawn with such a pleasing force 
and discrimination, that they more than entitle the 
author to a free pardon for his literary peculations, 
his indecorum, and his affectation ; nay authoiiie 
him tu leave the court of criticism not forgiven 
only, but applauded and rewarded as one who has 
exalted and honoured humanity, and impressed 
upon his readers such a lively picture of kindness 
and benevolence, blended with courage, gallantry, 
and simplicity, that their hearts must be warmed 
vhenever it is recalled to memory. Sterne, in- 
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(]ecd, might boldly plead in his own behalf, that 
the passages which lie borrowed from others were 
of little value, in comparison to those which are 
exclusively original ; and that the former might 
have been written by many persons, while in his 
own proper line be stands alone and inimitable. 
Something of extraragance may, perhaps, attacli 
to Uncle Toby's favourite amusements. Yet in 
England, where men think and act with little re- 
gard to ridicule or censure of their neighbours, 
Uiere is no impossibility, perhaps no great impro- 
bability in supposing, tliat a humorist might em- 
ploy snch a mechanical aid as my Uncle's bowl- 
ing-green, in order to encourage and assist his ima- 
gination, in the pleasing but delusive task of castle- 
building. IMen have been called ciiildren of larger 
growth, and among the antic toys and devices with 
which they are amused, tlie device of my Uncle, 
with whose pleasures we are so much disposed to 
sympathize, does not seem so unnatural upon reflec- 
tion OS it may appear nt first sight. 

It is well known (through Dr Ferriar's labours) 
that Dr Slop, with all his obstetrical engines, may 
be identified with Dr Burton of York, who pub- 
lished a Treatise of Midwifery in 1751. This 
person, as we have elsewhere noticed, was on bad 
terms with Sterne's uncle ; and though there had 
come strife and unkindncss between the uncle and 
the nephew, yet the latter seems to have retiuned 
aversion against the enemy of tlie former. Siit 
Sterne, being no politician, had forgiven the Jaco- 
bite, and only persecutes the Doctor with his rwl- 
lery, as a tpiack and a Catholic. 
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It IB needless to dwell longer on a ivork so gene- 
rally known. The style employed by Sterne is 
fancifully ornamented, bnt at the same time yigor- 
ons and masculine, and full of that animation and 
ibrce which can only be derived by an intimate 
acqnEuntance with the early English prose-writers. 
In the power of approaching and touching the finer 
Jbelings of the heart, be has never been excelled, if 
indeed he has crer been equalled ; and may he at 
•nee recorded as one of tlie most affected, and one 
of the most simple writers, — as one of the greatest 
plagiarists, and one of the most original geniuses, 
whom England has produced. Dr Ferriar, who 
seemed bom to trace and detect the various mazes 
llirongh which Sterne carried on his depredations 
upon andent and dusty authors, apologizes for the 
rigour of his inquest, by doing justice to those 
merits which were peculiarly onr author's own. 
'We cannot better dose this article than with the 
sonnet in which his ingenious inquisitor makes tbe 
amende honorable to the shade of Yoridc 

" Stn'ne, for wbosc aake I plod thrnngh mirf vnyt. 
Of antique wit atid quibbling maZBa dnir. 
Let not thy shade mnligaant censure Tear, 

ThDugh aught of buiron-ed mlnh my search betrajrt. 

Xjong slept thai minh In dust or ancient days, 
(Erewhile to Guise or WMiton Valole dear ;) 
Till waked by thee In SkeltDu's jnyous pile^ 

She fluDgou Triitram her capriciuus rays; 

Bui the iiuiek tear that cheiJ^a our wondering smil^ 

la Hidden pause or unexpected slary, 

Onus thy true maslery — and he FeTre'a woes, 
Maria's wanderings, and the Prisoner'a Ihroca, 

Flc Ihw oanapIODDUS on the throne of glory." 
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The Castle of Otranto is remarkable, not only 
fbr the wild interest of the story, but as the first 
modern attempt to found a tale of amusing fiction 
upon the basis of the ancient romances of chivalry. 
Tho neglect and discredit of these venerable 
legends had commenced so eady as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when, as we learn from the 
criticism of the times, Spenser's fairy web was 
approved rather on accomit of the mystic and alle- 
goiical interpretation, than the plain and obyioua 
meaning of his cliivalrons pageant. The drama, 
which shortly afterwards rose into splendour, and 
English versions from the innumerable noreUstsof 
Italy, supplied to the higher class the amusement 
which their fathers received from tho legends of 
Don Belianis and the Mirror of Knighthood ; and 
the huge volumes, which were once the pastime of 
nobles and princes, shorn of their ornaments, and 
shrunk into abridgements, were banished to the 
kitchen or nursery, or, at best, to the hall-window 
of the old-fashioned country manor-house. Under 
Charles II., the pievMling taste for Fj-ench litera- 
ture ^ctated the introduction of those dullest of 
dull folios, the romances of Calprenede and Scn- 
deri, works which hover between the ancient tale of 
chivalry and the modem novel. The alliance was 



J 
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SO ill conceived, that tliese poiidcrntis t«ines retain- 
«d all tlie insufferable length and breadth of the 
prose vulumes of chiralry, the same detailed account 
of reiterated and unvaried combats, the same iinna- 
tm-al and extravagant turn of incident, without the 
rich and sublime strokes of genius, and vigour of 
im^iuation, which often distinguished the early 
romance ; while they exhibited all the unnatural 
metaphysical Jargon, seutimentJil languor, and flat 
love-intrigue of the novel, without being enlivened 
by its variety of character, just traits of feeling, or 
acnt« views of life. Such an ill-imagined species 
of composition retained its ground longer than 
might have been expected, only because these 
romances were called works of entertainment, and 
that there was nothing better to supply their room. 
Even in the days of the Speclator, Clclia, Cleopa- 
tra, and the Grand Cyrus, (as that precious folio is 
christened by its bntchcrly translator,) were the 
lavDurite closet companions of the fair sex. But this 
unnatural taste began to give way eai'ly in the 
eighteenth century ; and, about the middle of it, 
was entirely superseded by the works of Le Sage, 
Hicbardson, Fielding, and Smollett ; so that even 
the very name of romance, now so venerable in the 
ear of antiquaries and book-collectors, was almost 
forgotten at the time The Castle of Otranto made 
its first appearance. 

The peculiar situation of Horace Walpole, the 
ingenious author of this work, was such as gave 
him a decided predilection for what may be called 
the Gothic style, a term which he contributed not 
B little to rescue from the bad fame into which it 
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bad fallen, beiDg currently used Lefurc Iiis time to 
express whatever was in pointed and diametrical 
opposition to the rules of true taste- 
Horace Walpole, it is ueedless to remind the 
reader, was the son of Sir Robert Walpole, that 
celebrated minister, who held the reins of g'overn- 
ment under two successive monarchs, with a grasp 
so firm aud uncontrolled, that his power seemed 
entwined with the rig^hts of the Brunswick family. 
Horace was burn in the year 1716-17 ; was educa- 
ted at Eton, and formed, at that celebrated semi- 
nary, a school-boyacquaintance with the celebrated 
Gray, which continued dui'ing tlie earlier part of 
their residence together at Cambridge, so that they 
became fellow-travellers by joint consent in 1739, 
They disagreed and parted on the continent ; the 
youtliful vivacity, and, perhaps, the aristocratic 
sEsumption of Walpole, not a^'eeing with the 
somewhat formal opinions and habits of the pro- 
fessed man of letters.' In the reconciliation after- 

' 1 [" At Ii«egia arose rni nnfortunillc diEpiite, which rnilcil 
In their audtlcn separation ; aniluf tiiisillsputeand Hlinr.aiun 
Mr Wslpolii was al'terwarda content tn bear the blame. Hh 
npreuntB, aa Ibo cause of rhe quari'rt, that Gruy was ' ton 
Berlous H companion ' for him. < Gray,' he says, ' whh I'ur 
Hatiquitiea, &r,., while I mas fur perpnCuHl hal^ and plays; 
the fault was mine.' The difFerrnce of temper hers mentioned 
has been nireudy hinted sl^ and liad probably, for n eoniider- 
ableliine, been preparing Ihe mind of both parties for the crisis 
of a rupture. Walpole was vain, and had early be?n accustomed 
to flattery J GraywB" nocourtier, and might, on his part, have 
betrayed something of diicoiitent at being so long dependent, 
in hia own movements, on those of another. Bui for informa- 
tion on the immediate cause of this qonrrel, we are indebtert 
to Mr Mitford, who states, an whut would claim lo be ronii- 
dered good authority, that Mr Wnipole, suspecting Gray of 
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wards eficcted between them, Walpole frankly 
took on himself the blame of the rupture, and they 
continued friends nntil Gray's death. 

When Walpole returned to England, he obtain- 
ed a Beat in Parliament, and entered public life as 
the son of a prime niinialer as powerfnl as England 
bad known for more than a century. When the 
£ither occupied such a gitnation, his sons had nec«ti- 
sarily their fiiU share of that court which Is usually 
paid to the near connexions of those who have the 
patronage of the state at their disposal. To the 
feehng of importance inseparable from the object of 
such attention, whs added the early habit of con- 
necting and associating the interest of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and even the domestic afiairs of his fami- 
ly, with the parties in the Royal Family of Eng- 
land, and with the changes in the public affitira of 
Europe. It is not therefore wonderful, that tiie 
turn of Horace Walpole'a mind, which was natu- 
rally tinged with the loye of pedigree, and s valua 
for family honours, should have been strengthened 
in that bias by circumstances, which seemed, aa it 
were, to implicate the fate of his own honse with 
that of princes, and to give the shields of the Wal- 
poles, Shorters, and Robsarts, from whom he 
descended, an added dignity, unknown to their 

liaTing spoken ill of bin to his friends la En^lsiid, elnndes* 
tlnely opened aletier ufliis Bod rejfaled it, — an injury wbieh 
Ml' Gray vBry properly resented. Ifany thing could add lothn 
loeaoneH of such an action, it xraa (he comirdlf manner in 
wiiieh it ia slurred over in Mr Walpole'' general B'inuwlBdg- 
ment of Illume, and tbat too, aa thnugh ba thuugbt the world, 
judging by it« oirn maxims, would readily acquit him."—* 
Life and JTorii of Gray, to). L, p. 28.] 
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original ohticts. If Mr Walpole ever fonnded 
hopes of r^^ing himaelf to political eminence, and 
turning his family importance to advantnge in his 
'Career, the termination of his father's power, and 
the personal cliang-e with which he felt it attended, 
diBgiuted him with active life, and early consigned 
him to literary retirement. He had, indeed, a seat 
in Parliament for many years ; but, unless upon 
one occasion, when he vmdicated the memory of 
his father with great dignity and eloquence, he 
•ook no share in the debates of the House, and not 
much interest in the parties which maintained them. 
Indeed, in the account which he lias himself ren- 
dered us of his own views and dispositions with 
respect to state a^irs, ho seems rather to have 
been bent on iodueaciiig party spirit, and bustling 
in public afiairs, for the sake of embroilment and 
intrigue, than in order to carry any particnlar mea- 
«nre, whether important to himself, or of conse- 
quence to the state. In the year 1758, and at the 
Active age of forty-one, secured from the caprices 
of fortune, he retired altogether from public life, to 
«njoy his own pursuits and studies in retirement. 
His fatlier's care had invested liim with three good 
sinecure offices, so that his inmme, managed willi 
economy, whicli no one understood better bow to 
practise, was sufficient for his expense in matters of 
virtu, as well as for maintaining liis high rank in 
society. 

The subjects of Horace Walpole's studies were, 
in a great measnre, dictated by his habits of think- 
ing and feeling operating upon an animated ima- 
gination, and a mind, acute, active, penetrating 
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and fraiiglit -with a great variely of migcellaneon* 
knowledge. Travelling had formed Iiis taste fiir 
the fine arts ; bnt hia early predilection in favour 
of birth and rank connerted even those branches 
of study with that of Gothic history and antiqui- 
ties. His Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving 
evince many marks of his favourite pursuits ; but 
his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Aul/tors, and 
his Historical Doubts, we owe entirely to hia pur- 
suits as an antiquary and genealog;ist. The former 
work evinces, in a particular degree, Mr Walpole's 
respect for birth and rank ; yet is, perhaps, ill cal- 
culated to gain much sympathy for either. It 
would be difficult, by any process or principle of 
subdivision, to select a list of as many plebeian 
authors, containing so very few whose genius was 
worthy of commemoration ; but it was always 
Walpole's foible to disclaim a professed pursuit ot 
public favour, for which, however, he earnestly 
thirsted, and to hold himself forth as a privileged 
author, " one of the right-hand file," who did not 
mean to descend into thi; common arena, whci'e 
professional authors contend hefVire the public eye, 
but wrote merely to gratify his own taste, by 
throwing away a few idle hours on literary com- 
position. There was much afiVctation in this, 
vrhicli accordingly met the reward which ailectatiDn 
usually incurs ; as Walpole seems to have snfFered 
a good deal from the criticism which he affected to 
despise, and occasionally from the neglect which he 
appeared to court. 

Tile Historical Doubts are an acute and curioas 
example how minute antiquariau researdi may 
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shake onr fiiith in the facts most pointedly averred 
by g-ener^ hist^iry. It is remarkable also to ob- 
serve, how, in defending a system which was pi<o> 
bably st fir£t adopted as a mere literary cicercUe, 
Mr Walpole's doubts acquired, in his own eyes, thi 
respectability of certainties, in which lie could not 
brook controversy. 

Mr Walpole's domestic occupations, as well ai 
his studies, bore evidence of a taste for Englisli 
antiquities, which was then nncommon. He loved, 
as a satirist lias expressed it, " to gaste on Ootfate 
toys through Gothic glass ;" and the villa at Straw- 
berry-Hill, which he chose for his abode, gradusUy 
swelled into a feudal castle, by the addition of tar- 
rets, towers, galleries, and corridors, whose fretted 
roofs, carved panels, and iiliiniinat«d ivindows, 
were garnished tvith the appropriate fumitore of 
SCDtcheons, armorial bearings, shields, tilting lances, 
and all the panoply of chivalry. The Gothic order 
of architttetnre is now so generally, and, indeed, 
mdiseriminately used, that we are rather surpriaed 
if the conntry-house of a tradesman retired from 
business does not exhibit lanceolated windows, 
divided by stone shafts, and garnished by painted 
glass, a cupboard in the form of a uithedral-stali, 
and a pig-house with a front borrowed from the 
facade of an ancient chapel. But, in the middle of 
tbe eighteenth century, when Mr Walpole began 
to exhibit specimens of tbe Gothic style, and to 
show how patterns, coDected from cathedrals and 
monuments, might be applied to chimney-pieces, 
ceilings, windows, and balustrades, he did not 
comply with tbe dictates of a prevailing fashion, 

VOL. UI. D 
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but pleased his oi»ii taste, and realized his own 
viaions, in the romantic eaat of the mansion which 
he erected. 

Mr Walpole'a lighter studies were condncted 
upon the same principle which influenced his histo- 
rical researches, and his taste in architecture. His 
extensive acquaintance with foreign literature, in 
which he justly prided himself, was snhordinate to 
his pursuits as an English antiquary and genealo- 
gist, in which he gleaned subjects for poetry and for 
romantic fiction, as well as for historical cuntro- 
Tersy. These are studies, indeed, proverbially 
dull ; but it is only when they are pursued by those 
whose fancies nothing can enliven. A Horace 
Walpole, or a Thomas Wai-ton, is not a mere 
collector of dry and minute facts, which the gene- 
ral historian passes over with disdain. He brings 
with him the torch of genius, to illuminate tlie 
rains through which he loves to it^nder ; nor does 
the classii: scholai' derive more inspiration from the 
pages of Virgil, than such an antiquary from the 
glowing, rich, and powerful feudal painting; of 
Froissart, His mind being thus stored with infor- 
mation, nccumulatRd by researches into the anti- 
quities of the middle ages, and inspii'ed, as he him- 
self informs us, by the i-omantic cast of hia own 
habitation, Mr Walpole resolved to give the public 
a specimen of the Gotliic style adapted to modem 
literature, as he had already exliihited its applica- 
tion to modern architecture. 

As, in his model of a Gotliic modern mansion, 
our author had studiously endeavoiued to fit to the 
purposes of modem convenience, or luxury, the 
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rich, varied, and coniplicuted trticcry and curving' 
of the ancient cutlieilral, so, in The Castle of 
Otraato, it was his object to unite the tnarveUous 
turn of incident, and imposing tone of chivalry> 
exhibited in the ancient romance, with that accu- 
rate display of human character, and contrsEt of 
feelings and passions, which is, or ought to be, de- 
lineated in tlie modern novel. But Mr Walpole, 
being uncertain of the reception which a work upon 
so new a plan might experience Irum the world 
and not caring, perhaps, tu encounter the ridicule 
which would have attended its failure, TTie Castle 
of Otraato was, in 1764, ushered into the world, 
as a translation, by William Marshall, from the 
ItaUan of Onuphrio Muralto, a sort of anagram, 
or translation, of the author's own name. It did 
not, however, long impose upon tlie critics of llie 
day. It was soon suspected to proceed from a 
more elegant pen than that of any William Mar- 
shall, and, in the second edition, Walpole disclosed 
the secret. In a private letter, he gave the fol- 
lowing account of the oi%in of the composition, in 
wliich he contradicts the ordinai-y assertion, that it 
was completed in eight days. 

" 9lh March, 17G3. 
" Shall I tonleat to you what waa the origin of this m 
mance ? I waked one mornlug in the beEinnlng of last Junft 
from a dream, of wbkh all I could recoTer was, that I bad 
thought myself in an ancient castle, (a Ter; DStnral dr»Huifur 
a bead filled like mine iritli Gothic sluiT,) and that an the up- 
permost bannister of a great staircase, I law a gigantic hand 
in armour. In the evening 1 sat down and began to wrii^ 
without knowing in the least what I Intended losayorreUte. 
The work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of it. Add, 
-that i was very glad lothink of any thing rather than poUiIca. 
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In ihort, I WMBcntnmcd nitb mjr ule, which I nnnplcteil 
in l«a that two miHilIu, lliai due inning I wrote frna the 
tSoK I bad drank my tea, ■bout tii a'elock, till hklf an hoDT 

wcarf, Ilial I ceuld not hold the pen la fioimh the stnttaet, 
bot left Matilda and laabdla talking in tltcniddl* of apara- 

It does not seem that tlie antlienticity of the nar- 
ntire was at first snspected. Kir Grav writes to 
Mr Walpole, on 30th December, 1764 ^ 

" I hst« mxJTcd Tlu CaMlc of Olnato, and ntom joa 
mj thanki far it. It oig>{a oar atteniioo ba«, (i. e. at 
Cambridge,) nuka wimc of dj ay a little ; and all, in geneiB^ 
afraid (« go to bed o'aighu.- We take it (or a traulatiaii i 
and ihoDld believe It to be a true itary, if It wne not for Sc 
Nicbalai." 

The frieniia of the anthor, as appears £rom the 
letter already quoted, were probably soon permitted 
txi peep beneath the veil he had thought proper to 
assame ; and, in the second edition, it was altt^e- 
ther n-ithdrawn by a preface, in which the tendency 
and nature of the work are shortly commented npoB 
and explained. From the following passage, trans- 
lated from a letter by the author to Madame Def- 
iand, it would seem that he repented of haring lud 
aside his incognito ; and sensitive to critiusm, like 
most diltetante authors, was rather more hnrt by 
the raillery of those who liked not his tale of chi- 
valry, than gratified by the applause of lus ad- 
mirers. 

" Bo the; have tnuu!at«d iny Caith of Otraalo, probably ia 
ridimle of the author. So be it ;— however, 1 beg yoo will 
let theii rajilety pan in sileuce. l*t the critics hare tbejr 
mm mj ; tbey give me no uneuiaen. I have not wrict^ 
the book for the present «gp, wbich will endure nothing but 
,1 csnfeu to you, my deu friend, (aud you 





will thinlc me madder Ihui ever,) that (his Ib tbe onlr 
my works with which I ommiself pleased ; IhavBgirei 
%a my [moginacioii till 1 becamo on fire with the visloi 
feeliugs whiob it excited. 1 hsTs CQinpaicd it in defianca of 
rules, ef critio, and of phllMophel'S ; and itnema to mejiut 
«ii much the belter fnrthat ver; reason. I am even peniuded, 
that asme lime hereafter, when laile shall resume the place 
-which philosophy natr occupies, my poor Cotilc will find ad- 
minrB ; we have actually a lew umong us already, for I am 
jiut publishing the third edition. I do not say this in order 
to mendieale your approhaiion. ' I told you from tbe be- 
f^ianiag you would not like the book, — your Tisions arc all in 

the Second Preface ; tho Rrst, however, accords best with the 
style of the fiction. I wished it to ba believed ancient, and 
almost every body was imposed upon.'^ 

If the pnblic applause, however, was siifBciently 
<[ua]ified by the voice of censure lo alarm the 
feelings of the authm', the continued demand for 
varions editions of 7Se Castle of Otranto, showed 
hov high the work really stood in popular estima- 
tion, and probably eventually rceoncUed Mr Wal- 
pole to the taste of his own age. This romancs 
lias been Justly considered not only as the original 
and model of a peculiar species of composition, at- 
tempted and successfully executed by a man of 
great genius, but as one of the standard works of 
our lighter literature. 

Horace Walpole continued the mode of life wbich 
he had adopted so early as 1753, until his death, 
unless it may bo considered as an alteration, that 
liis sentiments of Whiggism, which, be himself as- 
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snres ns, almost amounteil to Republicanism, receL- 
VL'd a shock from the Frencli Revolution, wliich h« 
appears from its commencement to have thorough) j 
detested. The tenor of hi» life could be hardly 
said to suffer interruption by his father's earldom 
«f Orford devolring upon him when he had reached 
]iis 74th year, by the death of his nephetr. He 
scarce assumed the title, and died a few years after 
it had descended to him, 2d March, 1797, at his 
house in Berkeley square- 
While these sheets are passing tlirough the press, 
we have found in IVIiss Hawkins's rery entcitain- 
iBg reminiscences of her early abode at Twicken* 
ham, the following description of the person of Ho- 
nuie Walpole, before 1772, giving us the most 
lively idea of the person and manners of a Man of 
Tastiion about the middle of the last century : — 

" His figure was not m*rply tnll, but morp properly long and 
slender to eiceas ; hia camplexion, Hlid particuliirly his huidii, 
cramaat uDhndtbypatcnega. Hiafiyei were remarkably bright 

BtroDg, but lili tones were extremely pleasant, and. If I mar 
to aay, highly gentlemanly* I do not remember his commun 
li>it i he nlwayi entered a room in that atyle of affected deli- 
cacy, whieh fashion had then made almost naturiU i chapam 
<6nu between hia hnndi, as if he wlahed to compresa li, ur 
under his arm ; knees bent, and feet on tiptoe, ai if afraid ol' 

a wet door His dress in visiting was most uauiilly, in sura- 

mer, when I most saw him, a lavender suit, the waistcoat 
embroidered with a little silver, or of white silk worked in 
the tambour, partridge silk stockings, and gold buckles, ruffles 
sod frill generally lace. I remember, when a child, thinking 
Um very much under-dressed, If at any time, except in 
TOOuming, he wore hemmcel cambric. In summer no pow- 
rter, but his ivlg combed strnlghl, and showing his very 
smooth, pule forehead, and queued behind j in winter, paw- 
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We cannot help tliinkiag thut this most respect- 
able lady, by whose communications respecting 
eminent individutJs the pubUc has boen so mnch 
obliged, has been a little too severe on the Gothic 
whims of the architecture at Strawberry Hill. 
The admirers of the fine arts should have forbeu*- 
ance for each other, when their fervent admiration 
of a favourite pursuit leads them into those ex- 
tremes which are caviar to the multitude. And 
aa the ear of the architect should not he hasty to 
condemn the over-learned conceits of the musician, 
BO the eye of the musician should have some tole- 
ration for the turrets and pinnacles of the fascinated 
builder. 

It is foreign to our plan to say much of Horace 
Walpole's individual character. His works bear 
evidence to his talents ; and, even striking out the 
horribly impressive but disgusting drama of TAe 
JStfsterious MatJter, and the exceUent romance 
< ^i^tft we are about to analyze more critickllj^lfacy 
must leave him thn repsMiiin of a man of excel- 
lent taste, and certaiidy of being the best letter- 
miter in the English language. 
' In private life, bis temper appears to have been 
precarious ; and though expensive in indulging his 
own taste, he always seems to have done so on tlie 
most economical terms possible. He is often, in 
his epistolary correspondence, harsh and unkind to 
Madame DefTand, whose talenta, her blindness, and 
her enthusiastic affection for liim, clamed every 
indulgence from a warm-hearted roan. He is also 
severe and rigid towards Bcntley, whose taste and 
talents he liad p:it into continual requisition for the 
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ornunents of his house.' These are nnamialile 
traits of character, and they have heen qnoted often, 
and exaggerated much. But his memory has suf- 
ttxed most on account of his conduct towards Chat- 
terton, in which we have always tliought he was 
perfectly defensible. That unhappy son of genius 
«ideavoured to impose upon Walpole a few stanzas 
of very inferior merit, as ancient ; and sent hiia 
an equally gross and palpable imposture under the 
diape of a pretended List of Painters. Wulpole's 
sole crime lies in not patronising at once a young 
man, who only appeared before him in. the charac- 
ter of & Tery inartificial impostor, thongh he after- 
varda proved himself a gigantic one. The fate of 
Chatterton lies, uot at the door of Walpole, but of 
the pnblic at large, who, two years (we beliere) 
afterwards, were possessed of the splendid proofs 
of his natural powers, and any one of whom was as 
moch called upon as Walpole to prevent the most 
unhappy catastrophe. 

Finally, it must he recorded ta Walpole's praise, 
that, though not habitually liberal, he vt-as strictly 
just, and readily parted with that portion of his 
income which the necessities of the state required. 
He may, perhaps, have mistaken his character 
irhen he assumes as its principal characteristitv 
" dinntercstedness and contempt of money," whiolii 
he intimates, was with him less " a virtue than ■ 
passion." But by the generous and apparently 
most sincere offer to divide his whole income with 

> [Mr BeDtIe:r> tl)C >°" of '''cfBinaua Doctor, Bud the nuthOF 
of " TTie Wishts." Ser piiriiculara rtspeclicg him la Ihe Mb- 
moirsofhlsoiiphBn-, Mr Cumberland.] 
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Matslial Conway, he showed, that if there existed 
in his bosom more love of money than perhaps he 
was himself aware of, it was subjugated to the in- 
fluence nf the nobler virtues and feelings. 

We are now to offer a few remarka on The Castle 
ef Otranto, and on the class of compositions to 
vhich it belongs, and of which it was the precursor- 

It is doing injustice to Mr Walpole's memory to 
allege, that all which he aimed at in The Castle of 
Otranto, was " the art of exciting surprise and 
horror ;" or, in other words, the appeal to that se- 
txet and reserved feeling of love for the marvellous 
■Bdlaupernatural, which occupies a hidden comer 
Bi almost every one's bosom. Were tfiis all which 
he had attempted, the means by which lie sought 
to attain his purpose might, with justice, be termed 
both clumsy and puerile. But IVIr Walpole's pur- 
jmse was hoth more difficult of_att^iui]eaV .aml- 
more important when attained. / It was his object 
to draw such a picture of domestic life and man- 
ners, during the feudal times, as might actually 
have existed, and to paint it checkered and agitated 
by the action of supernatural machinery, such as 
the superstition of the period received as matter of 
devout cred nlity. ( The natural parts of the narra- 
tive are so contrived, that they associate themselves 
with the marvellous occurrences ; and, by the force 
of that association, render those fpeciosa miracula 
etriking and impressive, though our cooler reason 
admits their impossibility. Indeed, to produce, in 
a well-cultivated mind, any portion of thnt surprise 
and fear which are founded on supernatural events, 
the frame and tenor of the whole story must ba 
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adjusted in perfect hamiony with this m^n-spring- 
uf the interest. Ho who, in eitrly youth, hns hap- 
pened to pass a soiitary nigtit in one of the few 
ancient mansions whicli the fashion of more mo- 
dern limes has left undespoiled of their original 
fiu'niture, has probably experienced, that the ^^n* 
tic and preposterous figures dimly visible in the 
defaced tapestry, — the remote clang- of the distant 
doors which divide him from living society, — the 
deep darkness which involves the high and fretted 
roof of the i^Mrtment, — the dimly-seen pictures of 
ancient knights, renowned for their valour, and 
perhaps for their crimes, — die varied and indistinct 
sounds which disturb tlie silent desolation of a 
half-deserted mansion, — and, to crown lU, the feel- 
ing that carries us back to ages of feudal poww 
and pupal superstition, join together to excite a 
i-orresponding sensation of supernatural awe, if not 
uf terror. It is in such situations, when supersti- 
tion becomes contagious, that we listen with respect, 
and even with dread, to the legends which are our 
sport in the garish light of sunshine, and amid the 
dissipating sights and sounds of everyday life. 
Now, it seems to have been Walpole's object to 
attain, by the minute accuracy of a fable, sketched 
with singular attention to the costume of the period 
in which the scene was laid, tliat same association, 
wMch might prepare his reader's mind for the re- 
ception of prodigies congenial to the creed and 
feelings of the actors. His feudal tyrant, his dis- 
tressed damsel, his resigned yet dignified church- 
man, — the Castle itself, with its feudal arrangements 
of dungeons, trap-doors, oratories, and galleries, — 
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the incidents of the trial, the chii'alranB procession, 
and the combat ; — Id short, the scene, the per- 
formers, and action, so far as it is natural, form the 
accompaniments of hi^ spectres and liis miracles, 
and have the same effect on the mind of the reader, 
that the appearance and drapery of such a chaio- 
ber as we have described may produce upon that 
of a temporary inmate. This was a task whicli 
required no little learning, no ordinary degree 
of fiincy, Tio common portion of genius, to exe- 
cute. The association of which we have spoken 
is of a nature peculiarly delicate, and subject to be 
liroken and disarranged. It is, for instance, almost 
impossible to build such a modem Gothic structure 
as shall impress us with the feelings we have endea- 
voured to describe. It may be grand, or it may 
be gloomy ; it may excite magnificent or melancholy 
ideas ; but it must fitil in bringing forth the sensa- 
tion of supernatural awe, connected with halls that 
have echoed tu the sounds of remote generations, 
and have been pressed by the footsteps of those 
who have long since passed away. Yet Horace 
~Walpolo has attained in composition, what, as an 
architect, he must have felt beyond the power of 
his art. The remote and superstitions period in 
which his scene is kid, — the art with which he has 
furnished fortli its Gothic decorations, — the sus- 
tained, and, in general, the dignified tone of feudal 
manners, — prepare us gradually for the favourable 
reception of prodigies, which, though they could 
not really have happened at any period, were con- 
sistent with the belief of all mankind at that in 
which the action is placed. It wa*, tliorefui'i;, the 
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author's object, not merely to excite surprua'i 
terror, by the introduction of gujiernntural a 
bat to wind up the feelings of lii^ reader till thn 
became for a moment identified with, those of ft 
ruder age, wliich 

" lldd eacti slran^ tale deToatlf tme." 
The difficulty of attaining this nice accuracy of 
delineation may be be$t estimated by compaiii^ 
Tie Castle of Olranta with the less succeMfbl 
«fibrt3 of later WTiters ; where, umid sH that 
attempts to assume the tone of antique duTalry, 
■ometbing' occurs in every chapter so decidedly 
iocongruous, as at once reminds us of an iU-sns* 
tained masquerade, in which ^'hosta, knighta-emn^ 
magicians, and damsels gent, are all equipped in 
hired dresses from the same warehouse in Tari^^ 
tock Street. 

There is a remarkable particular in wMcli Mr 
Walpole's steps have been departed from by the 
most distinguished of his followers. 

Romantic narrative is of two kinds, — that which, 
being in itself possible, may be matter of belief at 

. any period ; and that wliiiJi, though held impossible 
by more enlightened ages, was yet consonant with 

i the faith of earlier times. Tbe subject of 7^ 
Coitle of Otranto is of the latter class. Mrs Rad- 
difie, a name not to he mentioned without the hig-h 
respect due to genius, has endeavoured to effect a 
compromise between those different styles of nar- 
rative, by referring her prodigies to an explanatioD 
founded on natural causes, in the latter chapters of 
her romances. To this improvement upon the 
Gotiiiu romance, there are so many objections, that 



we own ourselves ini;liiied to prefer, as more simple , 
and impressive, the narrative of Walpole, which 
detuls supernatural incidents as tliey would have! 
been readily believed and received in the eleventh) 
or twelfth centnry. In the first place. The reader 
ieels indignant at discovering that he has been 
cheated into sympathy with terrors, whii;h are 
finally explained as having proceeded from some 
▼ery simple cause ; and the interest of a second 
reading' is entirely destroyed by his having- been 
admitted behind the scene§ at the conclnsion of the 
first. Secondly, The precaution of relieving om* 
^ir'its from the influence of supposed supernatural 
terror, seems as unnecessai-y in a work of professed 
fiction, as that of the prudent Bottom, who pro- 
posed tliat the human face of the representative of 
his lion shonld appear &om under his masque, and 
acquaint the audience plainly that he was a man as 
other men, and nothing more than Snug the joiner. 
Xiastly, These substitutes for superuatural agency 
■re frequently to the full as improbable as the 
niBchinery which they are introduced to explain 
away and to supplant. The reader, who is required 
to admit the belief of supernatural interference, 
understands precisely wh.it is demanded of him -, 
and, if he be truly a gentle reader, dirows his mind 
into the attitude best adapted to humour the deceit 
^hich is presented for Ids entertainment, und 
grants, for the time of perusal, the premises on 
, -whieU the fable depends. ' But if the author rrfuH- 
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tarilf bind* himself to account for aJl the wODdrwH 
occDrrences which he introduces, we are emitted to 
exact that the explanation shall be naturul, easy, 
ingenious, and complete. Every reader of sucli 
works must remember ingtances, in which the expla- 
nation of raysterionH cjrcimistances in the narrative 
has proved equally, nay, even more incredible, than 
if they had been accounted for by the agency of 
supernatural beings ; for the most incredulous 
must allow, that the interference of such agency is 
more possible than that an effect resembling^ it 
^ouM be produced by an utterly inadequate catise. 
But it is unnecessary to enlarge farther on a part of 
tbe subject, which we have only mentioned to excol- 
pate our author from the charge of nsing machinery 
jnore cliimay than his tale from its nature required. 
The bold assertion of the actual existence of phan- 
toms and apparitions seems to us to harmonise 
much more naturally with the manners of ancient 
times, and to produce a more powerfid efiect upon 
the reader's mind, than any attempt to reconcile 
the superstitions credulity of feudal ages with the 
philosophic scepticism of onr own, by referring 
those prodigies to the operation of fidminating 
powder, combined mirrors, magic lanterns, trap- 
doors, speaking-trumpets, and such-like apparatus 
-of German phantasmagoria. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the charao 
ter of the supernatural machinery in The Castle 
of Olranto is liable to objections. Its action and 
interference is rather too freqncnt, and presses too 
hard and constantly upon the same feelings in the 
render's mind, to the hazard of diminishing the 
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elasticity of the spring upon which it should ope- 
rate. The fund of fearftil sympathy whiiJi I'an be 
afforded by a modern readfr tu a, tale of wondnr, 
la mutih diminished by the present hahits of life, 
and modes of education, Onr ancestors coiJd won- 
der and thrill through all tlie mazes of an inter- 
minable metrical romance of fmry land, and of an 
enchantment, tlie work perhaps of some 

" l-rBYnilirig p»t whose ULdoubting mind 
Believed the magic wondera ivhinh he aaiiE." 

But onr own habits and feeling^s and belief are dif- i 
ferent, and a transient, though vivid impression, is 
hU that can be excited by a tale of wonder, even in 
the most fanciful mind of the present day. By the ^ 
too frequent recurrence of his prodigies, Mr Wal- 
pole ran, perhaps, his greatest risk of awakening' 
ia raUonfroide, that " cold common sense" which 
he justly deemed the greatest enemy of the affect 
trhich he hoped to produce. It may be added also, 
that the supernatural occurrences of The Castle of 
Otranto ore brought forward into too strong day- 
light, and marlied by an over degree of distinctness 
and accuracy of outline. A mysterious obscurity i 
seems congenial at least, if not essential, to onr/ 
ideas of disembodied spirits ; and the gigantic limbs 
of tlie ghost of Alphonso, as described by the terri- 
fied domestics, are somewhat too distinct and cor- 
poreal to produce the feelings which their appear- 
once is intended to excite. This fault, however: 
if it be one, is more than compensated by the higli 
merit of many of the marvellmis incidents in the 
romance. The descent of the picture of Manfred's 
^cest«r, although it borders on extravagance, i^ 
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finely Introdaced, and interrupts an mterestinf^ 
dialogue mth striking effect. We have heard it 
obserred, that the animated figure should rather 
hare been n statue than a picture. We i^reatlr 
doubt the justice of the criticism. The advantages 
of the colouring induce us decidedly to prefer Mr 
Walpole's fiction to the proposed substitute. There 
are few who have not felt, at some period of their 
childhood, a sort of terror from the manner in n'hich 
the eye of an undent portrtut appears to fix that of 
the spectator from every point of view. It Is, per- 
haps, hypercritical to remark, (wliat, however, Wal- 
pole of all authors might have been expected te at- 
tend to,) that the time assigned to the action, being 
about the eleventh century, is rather too early for 
the introdnction of a fuU-length portrait. The ap- 
parition of the skeleton hermit to the Prince of 
Vicensa was long accounted a master-piece of the 
horrible ; but of late the valley of Jehosaphat could 
hardly supply the dry bones necessary for the ex- 
lubition of similar spectres, so that injudicions and 
repented imitation has, in some degree, injured the 
effect of its original model. What is more striking 
in The Castle of Otranto, is the manner in which the 
various prodigious appearances, bearing each upon 
the other, and all upon the accomplislunent of the 
ancient prophecy, dennnncing the ruin of the house 
of Manired, gradually prepare ns for the grand 
catastrophe. The moonlight vision of Alphonao 
dilated to immense magnitude, the astonished group 
of spectators in the front, and the sluittered ruins 
of the castle in the background, are briefly and 
inblimely described. We know no passage of aiim' 
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lar merit, unless it bo the apparition of Fadze 
or Fadouu, in an ancient Scottish poem. ' 

That part of the romance which depends npon 
human feelings and agency, is conducted witli the 
dramatic talent which afterwards was so consptcu- 
OOB ill Tite Mysterioas Mother. The persons are 
indeed ratlier g;eneric thua individual ; hut tliis was 
in a degree necessary to a plan, calculated rather 
to exhibit a general view of society and niannerx 
during the times which the author's imagination 
loved to contemplate, than the most mitiute shades 
and discriminating points of particular characters. 
But the actors in the romance are strikingly drawn, 
with bold outlines becoming the age and natnre of 
the story. Feudal tyranny was, perhaps, never 
better exemplified, than in the character of Man- 
fred. He has the courage, the art, the duplicity, 
the ambition, of n bai'barous chieftain of the dark 
.ages, yet with touches of remorse and natural feel- 
.ing, which preserve some sympathy for him when 
liis pride is quelled, and his race extinguished. 
, The pious Monk, and the patient Hippolita, are 
well contrasted with this selfish and tyrannical 
Prince. Theodore is the juvenile hero of a. roman- 
le had slain 
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tic tale, and Mnlililn has more interesting; sweetness 
than usually belong;^ to its heroine. As the diarao- 
ter of Uabellti is studiously kept down, in order to 
relieve that of the daughter of Manfred, few read- 
ers arc pleased wiili the conclutlrng; insinuation, 
that she became at length the bride of Theodore. 
This is in iiome degree a departur-e from tiie roles 
of chiralry ; and, Imn-ever natural an occurreuce in 
oommoTi life, rather injures the magic illusions of 
romance. In other respects, making an allowance 
for the extraordinary incidents of a dark and tent- 
pettnons age, the story, so far as within the course 
of natural events, is happily detailed, its progress is 
uniform, its events inlcrerting and well combined, 
and the conclusion grand, tragical, and affecting. 

The style of The Castle of OtratUo is pure Mid 
-con-ect English of the earlier and more classical 
standard. Mr Walpole rejected, upon taste and 
principle, those heavy though powerful auxiliaries 
which Dr Johnson imported from the Latin lan- 
guage, and which have since proved to many a 
Inckless wight, who has essayed to use tUeffl, as 
lageable as the gauntlets of Eryx, 
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Hue illui: vincloMim immensB volumina Teraat. 

Neither does the purity of Mr Walpole's langnag;e, 
and the simplicity of his narrative, admit that 
luxuriant, florid, and high- varnished landscape 
painCing, with which Mrs Raddifie often adorned, 
and not unfrequently encnmhered, her kindred ro- 
mances. Description, for its own sake, is scarcely 
once attempted in The Castle of Otranto ; and if 
authors would consider how very much this restric- 




tion tends to reiJizeiiBrratire, they might be teitipted 
to abridge at lcB£t tlie sliowv and wordy exuberance 
t^ a style fitter for poetry thiui prose. It is for the 
4ia.logtie th^Lt Walpole reserves liU strength ; and 
it is remai-kHble how, while conducting' his mortal 
^ents with all the art of a modem dramatist, he 
adhires to the sustained tone of clitT^y, which 
marks the period of tiie action. This is not attained 
bypatching- liie narrative or dialogue with glossarial 
lerms, ur antique phraseology, but by taking cnre 
to exclude all that can awakeu modem aasociationB. 
In the one case his romance would have resembled 
a modern dress, preposterously decorated with 
antique ornaments ; in its present shape, he lias 
retained the fona of the ancient srmour, but not 
its rust and cobwebs. In illustration of what ts 
-above stated, we refer the reader to the first iutcar- 
Tiew of Manfred with the Prince of Vicensa, 
■where the manners and language of chivalry are 
£nely painted, as well as the perturbation of goo- 
Acious guilt, confusing itself in attempted exculpa- 
tion, even before a mute accuser. The characters 
of tne inferior domestics have been considered as 
not bearing a proportion S'.iffieiently dignified to 
the rest of the story. But this is a poir.t on which 
the author has pleaded his own cause fuJly in tJie 
original Prefaues. 

We have only to add, in conclusion to these 
-desultory remarks, tliat if Horace H'alpole, who 
led the way in this new species of literary 
eition, has been surpassed by some of liis followers 
in diffuse brilliancy of descriplion, anii pcrlia|i 
the art of detaining ttie mind of thi 
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State of feverish and anxious suspense, tlirough a 
protracted and uomplicated narrative, more will yet 
xemain with him than the single merit of originality 
and invention. The applause due to chastity and 
precision of style, — to a happy combination of su- 
pernatural agency with human inl«re8t, — to a tone 
of feudal manners and language, sustained by cha- 
TBeters strongly drawn and well discriminated,— ~ 
and to unity of action, producing scenes alternately 
«f interest and of grandeur ; — the applause, in fine, 
which cannot be denied to him who can excite the 
passions of fear and of pity, must be awarded to the 
author of The Castle of Otranto. ' 

■ 1 [The reader is refcrr*!! to Mr D'lariiBli's Calamitita of 
Aulhort Tor a lariety of pli^uent details respecting Lord Os- 
ford'B literary and personal cbarncter; u alio lathe Quarltrly 
JUmae, on fail poslhaiUDue " Memofr, if Ihr last Tm reari of 
Georgt: II.;" and a brilliant article in the Edinburgh Rmieio 
for January, 1834, on his ■' LeUers la Sir Horace Mann," edited 
In 1833 by Ihe late Lord Dover. There are also various in- 
teresting paaaagrs concerning Walpole in Byron'a Letters and 
Diaries. Lord B. in one place lauds him ai (he author of tha 
lut English Tragedy, and the Gral EDgliih Etomancs,] 
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CLARA REEVE. 

Clara Reeve, the ingenious authoress of The 
Old English Baron, was the daughter of the Re- 
verend William Reeye, M.A., Rector of Freaton, 
and of Kerton, in Suffolk, and perpetual Curate of 
Saint Nicholas. Her grand^ther was the Reverend 
Thomas Reeve, Rector of Storeham Aspal, and af- 
terwards of St Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, where the 
family had been long resident, and enjoyed the 
rights of free burghers. Miss Reeve's mother's 

maiden name was Smithies, daughter of 

Smithies, goldsmith and jeweller to Kin^Geoi^e I. 
In a letter to a friend, Mrs Reeve thus speaks of 
her father : — " My father was an old Whig ; from 
him I have learned all that I know ; he was my 
oracle ; he used to make me read the Parliamentary- 
debates while he smoked his pipe after supper. I 
gaped and yawned over them at the time, but, un- 
awares to myself, they fixed my principles once and 
for ever. He made me read Rapin's Histary of 
England; the information it gave, made amends 
for its dryness. I read Cato's Letters, by Trench- 
ard and Gordon ; I read the Greek and Roman 
Histories, and Plutarch's Lives ; — all these at an 
age when few people of either sex can read then? 

The Reverend Mr Reeve, himself one of & 
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fiimily of eight children, had the sa 
succession ; and it is therefore likely, that it was 
rather Clara's strong- natural tnm for itudy, than 
itny degree of exclnsive care which his partiality 
bestowed, that enabled her to acquire such a 
stock of early information. After his death, his 
widow resided in Colchester with three of their 
daughters ; and it was here that Miss Clara Reeve 
first became an authoress, by translating from Latin 
Barclay's fine old rnmance, entitled Argenis, pab- 
Ilshed in 1762, under the title of The Phetnix. It 
was in 1777, fire years afterwards, that she produ- 
ced her first and most distinguished work. It was 
published by Mr Dilly of the Poultry (who gave 
ten pounds for the copyright) under the tide of 
The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Slory. The 
work came to a second edition in the succeeding' 
year, and was then first called The Old Enffiisk 
Bar<yi», The cause of the change we do not pre- 
tend to guess ; for if Fitzowen be considered a» 
the Old English Baron, we do not see wherefore w. 
character, passive in himself from beginning to end, 
and only acted upon by others, sliould be selected 
to give a name to the story. We ought not to 
omit to mention, that this work is inscribed to Mr* 
Brigden, the duugbter of Richardson, who is sta- 
ted to have lent her assistance to the revisal and 
correction of the work. 

The success of Tlte Old Eiiglisk Baron encou- 
raged Miss Reeve to devote more of her leisure 
hours to literary composition, and she published m 
succession the following works: — The Tiro Men- 
Modem Story ; the Progress of Jiomance, 
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iknm^h Itnta, Countries, and Manner* ; The Ex- 
ile i or Memoirs of the Count de Crmistadt, the 
principal incidents of which are borrowed from a 
novel by M. D'Arnaud ; The School/or Widowt, 
a Novel: Plans of Education, with Bemarka on 
the System of other Writers, in a duodecimo vo- 
lome ; and The Memoirs of Sir Roger de Claren- 
don, a natural Son of Edward thu Black Prince ; 
with Anecdotes of many other eminent Persons of 
tht fourteenth Century. 

To these works ve have to add another tale, 
of which the interest turned upon supernaturul 
appearances. Miss Reeve informs the public, in B 
preface to a late edition of The Old English Baron, 
that in complisnco with the sug'^stion of a friend, 
she had composed Castle Connor, an Irish Story, 
in which apparitions were introduced. The manu- 
aeript, being' intrusted to some careless or unfaith- 
ful person, fell aside, and was never recovered. 

The various novels of Clara Reeve are all mark- 
ed by escelleni good sense, pure morality, and a 
competent command of those qualities wliich con- 
stitute a ^od romance. They were, g'enerally 
spealiing, favourably received at the time, but none 
of tliem took the same strong possession of the 
public mind as The Old English Baron, upon which 
the fame of the author may be considered as now 
exclusively rested. 

Miss Reeve, respected and beloved, led a retired 
life, admitting no materials for biography, until 3d 
December, 1803, wlien she died at Ipswicli, her 
native city, at the advanced age of seventy-eight 
years. She was buried in the churchyard of St 
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Stephens, according to her particular direction, 
near to the grave of her friend, the Reverend 
Mr Derby- Her brother, the Beverend Thomas 
Reeve, etill lives, as also her sister, Mrs Sarah 
Reeve, both advanced in hfe. Another brother, 
bred to the navy, attained the rank of vice-admiral 
in that service. 

Sucli are the only particulars which we have 
been able to collect concerning this accomplished 
and estimable woman, and, in their simplicity, the 
reader may remark that of her life and of her cha- 
racter. As critics, it is our duty to make somf^ 
farther observations, wliich shall be entirely confi- 
ned to her most celebrated work, upon which her 
fame arose, and on which, without meaning dispa- 
ragement to her other compositions, we conceive it 
entitled to rest. 

The authoress has herself informed us that The 
Old Eaglish Baron is the " literary ofispring of 
The Castle of Otranto ; " and she has oblig'ed ns 
by pointing out the different and more limited view 
which she had adopted, of the supernatural machi- 
nery employed by Horace Walpole. She condemns 
the latter for the extravagance of several of his 
conceptions ; for the gigantic siie of his sword and 
helmet ; and for the violent fictions of a walking 
picture, and a skeleton in a hermit's cowl. A 
ghost, she contends, to be admitted as an ingre- 
dient in romance, must behave himself like ghoete 
of sober demeanour, and subject himself to tks 
i.'ommon rules still preserved in grange and haH, 
as circumscribing beings of his description. 

We must, however, notwithstanding her autho- 
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rity, enter our protest against fettering the realm 
of shadows by the opinions entertained of it in the 
world of realities. If we are to try ghosts by the 
ordinary rules of humanity, we bar them of their 
privileges entirely. Por instance, why admit the 
existence of an aerial phantom, and deny it the 
terrible attribute of magnifying its stature ? why 
admit an enchanted helmet, and not a gigantic one ? 
why allow as an impressive incident the fall of a 
suit of armour, thrown down, we must sappose, by 
no mortal hand, and at the same time deny the 
same supernatural influence the power of produ- 
cing the illusion (for it is only represented as such) 
upon Manfred, which gives seeming motion and 
life to the portrait of his ancestor ? It may be said, 
and it seems to be Miss Reeve's argument, that 
there is a verge of probability, which even the most 
violent figment must not transgress ; but we reply 
by the cross question, that if we are once to subject 
our preternatural agents to tlie limits of human 
reason, where are we to stop? We might, under 
such a rule, demand of ghosts an account of the 
Tery circuitous manner in which they are pleased 
to open their communications with the living world. 
We might, for example, move a yiw vnnrranio 
against the spectre of the murdered Lord Lovel, for 
lurking about the eastern apartment, when it might 
have been reasonably expected, that if he did not 
at once impeach his murderers to the next magi- 
strate, he might at least have put Fitzowen into 
the secret, and thus obtained the succession of his 
son more easily than by the dubious and circuitous 
route of a single combaL If there should be an 
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appeal against tlus imputation, fuuntled on tlie nni- 
Tersal practice of ghosts, in sucK circurostaoees, 
who always act with singulBi' obliquity in disclosing 
the guilt of which they complain, the matter be- 
comes a qnestion of precedent ; id which view of 
the case, we may riodicate Horace Walpole for die 
gigantic exaggeration of his phantom, by the uni- 
lar expaasion of the terrific vi^on of Fadoun, in 
Blind Harry's Life of Wallace ; and we could, 
were we so disposed, lutve paralleled his moving 
picture, by the example of one with which we 
ourselves hod gome acquaintance, whitji was said 
both to move and to utter groans, to the great 
alarm of a family of the higliest respectability. 

Where, then, may the reader ask, is the line to 
be drawn ? or what are the limits to be placed to 
the reader's credulity, when those of common sense 
and ordinary nature are oooe exceeded ? Tbe 
question admits only one answer, namely, that the 
an^Mr himself, being in fact the magioan, shall 
eroke no spirits whom he is not capable of endow- 
ing with manners and language corresponding t» 
their supei'uatural character. Thus Sbakspeare, 
drawing such cluuitctera as Caliban and Ariel, 
gare them reality, not by appealing to actual opi- 
nions, which his audience might enteitain respecting 
the possibility or impossibility of their existence, 
but by investing them with such attributes as all 
readers and spectators recognised as those which 
must have corresponded to such extraordinary be- 
ings, had their existence been possible. Jf he had 
pleaseil to put into language the " squeaking and 
gibbering" of those disembodied phantoms which 
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haunted the streets of Rome, no doobt liia wonder- 
Ail imagtnatioa could have Ailed up the sketch, 
whidi, raarked by these two emphatic and aingulftrly 
felicitoas expressions, he has left as charai.'tecistic 
of the langiia^ of the dead. 

In this point of rietr, our authoress has, with 
equal judgment and accuracy, confined her flight 
within those limits on wLich her pinions could sup- 
pott ber ; and thongh we are disposed to contest 
her general [winciple, we are willing to admit it as 
a wise and prudent one, so far aa applied to regu- 
late her own composition. In no part of T/i£ Oid 
English Baron, or of any other of her works, does 
Aliss Reeve show the possession of arich or powcr- 
fid imagination. Her dialogue is sensible, easy 
and agreeable, but neither marked by high flights 
of fancy, nor strong bursts of passion. Her appa- 
rition is an ordinary fiction, of which popular su- 
perstition used to furnish a thousand instances^ 
when nights were long, and a family, asaemMed 
round a Christmas log, had little better to do than 
to listen to such tales. Miss Reeve has been rery 
felicitously cautious in showing us no more of 
Lord Level's ghost tlian she needs must — he is a 
silent apparition, palpable to the sight only, and 
never brought forward into such brood daylight 
as nught have dissolved our reverence. And sa 
fax, we repeat, the authoress has used her own 
power to the utmost advantage, and gained ber 
point by not attempting a step beyond it. But 
■we cannot allow that the rule nhicb, in her owa 
<:ase, bas been well and wisely adopted, ought to 
scribe a bolder and a more imaginative writer. 
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In what may be called ttic cvstumo, or keeping^, 
of the chivalrous period in whiiih the scene of both 
u laid, the lang'iiage and style of Horace Walpole, 
together with his intimate actjiiaintance with the 
mannera of the middle ages, form an incalculable 
difi«reace betwixt The Castle of Otranto and ZXe 
Old English Baron. Clara Reeve, probably, was 
better acquainted with Flatarch and Rapin, than 
with Froissart or Olivier de la Marche. This is no 
imputation on the taste of that ingentong lady. In 
her days, Macbeth was performed in a general's 
full uniform, and Lord Hastings was dressed like 
a modern high chamberlain going to conrt. Or, if 
she looked to romatices for her authority, those of 
the French school were found introducing, under 
the reign of Cyrus or of Faramond, or in the early 
republic at Rome, the sentiments and manners of 
the court of Louis XIV- In the present day, more 
attention to costume is demanded, and authors, as 
well OS players, ore obliged to make attempts, how- 
ever fantastic or grotesque, to imitate the manners, 
on the one hand, and the dress on the other, of the 
times in which the scene is laid. Formerly, nothing 
of this kind was either required or expected ; and it 
is not improbable that the manner in which Wal- 
pole circumscribes his dialogue (in most instances) 
within the stiff and stem precincts prescribed by a 
strict attention to the manners and language of the 
times, is the first instance of such resti'ictions. In 
The Old English Baron, on the contrary, all 
parties speak and act mucli in the fashioO' of the 
seventeenth century ; employ the same phrases of 
courtesy ; and adopt the same tone of conversation. 
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Baron Fitzowen, and tlie principal characters, talk 
after tbe fitshion of country squires of that period, 
and the lower personages like gaffers and gammers 
of the eame era. And " were but the combat in 
lists left out," or converted into a modern duel, the 
whole train of incidents might, for any peculiarity 
to be traced in the dialect or narration, have take» 
place in the time of Charles II., or in either of the 
two succeeding reigns. As it is, tbe story reads as 
if it had been transcribed into the language, anil 
remodelled according to the ideas, of this latter 
period. Yet we are uncertain whether, upon the 
whole, this docs not rather add to, than diminish 
the interest of the work ; — at least it gives an inte- 
rest of a different kind, which, if it cannot compete 
with that which arises out of a highly exalted and 
poetical imagination, and a strict attention to tli» 
character and manners of the middle ages, has yet 
this advantage, that it reaches its point more sure- 
ly, than bad a higher, more difficult, and more 
ambitious line of composition been attempted. 

To explain our meaning : — He that would please 
the modern world, yet present the exact impres- 
sion of a tale of the middle ages, wiU repeatedly 
find that he will be obliged, in despite of his utmost 
exertions, to sacrifice the last to the first c 
and eternally expose himself to the just censure of 
the rigid antiquary, because he must, to interest the 
readers of the present time, invest his characters 
with language and sentiments unknown i 
period assigned to his story ; and thus his utmost ] 
cSbrts only att^n a sort of composition between 
the true and the fictitioosr— just as the dress e 




w performed on the st:^, is neiiher that of a 
■umIhd sorercign, oor the cemlrnn panting uid 
liear-hide with wludi the Britons, at the time when 
thai moMTch is supposed tohire lived, tattoo^ their 
pa-sons, and Weltered themselves from ccM. All 
tlus inconsiEteticy ia avoided by adopting- the style 
•of oar grandlachers and great-grandfathers, suffi- 
ciently antiifoated to accord with the Bnti4[tiiit«d 
chvacter of the narrative, yet copioas enough to 
«xpr«ss all that is necessarv to its interest, and to 
aipply that defioency of colouring whidi the more 
ancient times do not aflbrd. 

It is no doubt true, that 7?ie Old&igUdi Batrm, 
the latter and les5 ambitions tute, n 
tame and tedioii)^ not to say mean B»d 
The total absence of peculiar character 
I (for every person introduced is rather described as 
'one of a genus tlian as an origioai, discriminated, 
md individual person) may Lave its elfect in pro- 
-dncing the ta?dism which loads the stwy im 60ffl8 
places. This is a graieral defect in the noveis of^K 
period, and it was scarce to be expected tirat the 
amiable and accomplished aiithOTess, in her eecla- 
(led situation, and with acquaintance of events aad 
characters derived from books alone, should have 
rivaled those authors who gathered their knii^ 
ledg'e of the hmnan heart fi-om iiaviiig, libe Field- 
ing and Smollett, become acquainted, by sad expe- 
rience, with each turn of " many-coloured life." 
Nor was it to be thought that she should have 
emulated in this particular her prototype Walpoie, 
who, as a stAtefnmwi, a poet, and a man of the world, 
*' who knew the world like a man," has given much 
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individual character to hia sketch of I 
What we here speak of is not the deficiency in 
style and onstume, bat a certain creeping and low- 
line of narrative and sentiment ; which may be 
best illustrated by the grave and minute account- 
ing' into wliich Sir Philip Hai'clay and the Baron 
Fitzowen enter, — after an event so unpleasant as 
the judgment of Heaven upon ft murderer, brought 
about by a, judicial combat, and that combat occa-^ 
sioned by the nwfiil and supernatural occurrences 
in the eastern chamber, — where we find the arrears 
of the estate gravely set off against the«ducation 
of the lieir, and his early maintenance in the 
Baron's family. Yet even these prolix, minute, 
and unnecessary details, are precisely sudi us would, 
occur in a similar story told by a grandsire or 
grandame to a circle assembled roand a wint«r'g 
fire ; and while they take from the dignity of the 
composition, and would therefore have been reject- 
ed by a writer of more exalted imagination, do 
certainly add in some degree to its reality, and 
bear in that respect a resemblance to the art with 
which De Foe impresses on his readers the truth 
of his fictions, by the insertion of many minute, and 
immaterial, or unnatural circumstances, which w« 
are led to suppose could only be recorded because 
they are true. Perhaps, to be circumstantial and 
abundant in minute detail, and in one word, though 
an unauthorized one, to be somewhat prost/, is a 
secret mode of securing a certain necessary degree 
of credulity ftaia the hearers of a ghost-story. It 
gives a sort of quaint antiquity to the whole, 
belonging to the times of" superstitious elde," and 




those wiiom we have observed to excel in oral nar- 
ratives of Buch a nature, usually study to secure the 
attention of their audience by employing this art. 
At least, whether owing to this mode of telling- her 
tale, or to the interest of the story itself, and its 
appeal to the secret reserve of superstitious feeling 
which maintains its influence in most bosoms, The 
Old English Baron has always produced as strong 
an effect as any story of the kind, although liable 
to the objections which we have freely staled, 
without meaning to impeach the talents of the ami- 
able anthoress. 

Dismissing this interesting subject for the pre- 
sent, we trust we may find some future opportunity 
to offer a few more general remarks on the intro- 
duction of supernatural machinery into modern 
works of fiction. 
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MRS ANN RADCLIFFE. 

The life of Mrs Ann Radcliffe, spent i 
quiet ahiule of domeHtlu priva<:yi und in the inter- 
i;lian^e of familiar affei'tiuns and sympathiet, ap- 
pears to have been as retired and sequestered, as 
the f ame o f her writings was biilliant and iiniTer- 
saX. The moif authentic account of her birth, fn- 
mily, and personuJ ap|tctLrance, seems to be that I 
cont^ned in the fuliowing; eummunication to w^ 
work of contemporary biojfruiiliy.' 

" She WM," (says tills writer,) *' bom in London, 
in the year 1764, [9th July ;] the dangbter of 
William and Ann Ward, hIio, thoug;h in trade, 
were nearly ihe only pei'sons of their two familieB- 
not living in handsome, or at least easy independ- 
ence. Her paternal grandmother was a Cheselden, 
the sister of the celebrated surgeon, of whose kind 
regard her father had a grateful recollection, and 
some of whose presents, in books, I liave aeen. The 
late LieuteBont-Colonel (Ihcselden, of Somerby in 
JLeicestM^hire, was, I think, anotlier nephew of the 
surgeon. Her father's aunt, the late Mrs Barwell, 
firat of Leicester, and then of DitfBeld in Derby- 
shire, was one of the sponsors at her baptism. Her 
tnaternal grandmother was Anne Oate«, the sister | 

■ [Annutil Blogmphy aad Oliluary, vol. 
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of Dr Samuel Jebb, of Stratford, wlio was the 
lather of Sir Richard : on that aide she waa also 
related to Dr Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester, and 
to Dr Halifax, Physician to the King;. Perhaps it 
may g;ratify curiosity to state farther, that she was 
descended from a near relative of the De Witts of 
Holland. In some family papers which 1 liave seen, 
it is stated, that a Dc Witt, of the family of John 
and Cornelius, came to Eng-land, under the patron- 
age of government, upon some design of draining 
the fens in Lincolnslure, bringing with him a 
daughter, Amelia, then an infant. The prosecution 
of the plan is supposed to have been interrupted 
by the rebellion, in the time of Charles the First ; 
hut De Witt appears to have passed the remainder 
of his life in a mansion near Hull, and to have left 
many cliildren, of wjiom Amelia was the mother of 
one of Mrs Radcliffe's ancestors. 

" This admirable writer, whom I remember from 
about the time of her twentieth year, was, in her 
youth, of a figure exquisitely proportioned ; whije 
she resembled her father, and his brother and sis- 
ter, in being low of stature. Her complexion wag 
heautiful, as was her whole conntenance, especially 
lier eyes, eyebrows, and mouth. Of the faculties 
of her mind, let her works speak. Her tastes were 
such as might be expected Irom those works. To 
contemplate the glories of creation, but more par- 
ticularly the grander features of their display, was 
line of her chief delights : to listen to fine music 
was another. She had also a gratification in listen- 
ing to any good verbal sounds ; and would desire 
tg hsax paesnges repeated from the La^ and Gredc 
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cdassicg ; requiring', at intervals, the most literal 
translutions that could be given, with all that was 
poBsible of their idiom, how much soever the ver- 
sion might be embarrassed by that mm at exBctncss. 
Thongh bet fancy was prompt, and she was, aa 
will readily be supposed, qualified in many respects 
for conversation, she had not the confidence and 
presence of mind, without which, a person conscioBS 
of being observed, can scarcely be at ease, except 
in long-tried society. Yet she had not been without 
some good examples of what must have been ready 
conversation in more extensive circles. Besides that 
a great part of her youth had been passed in the 
residence of her superior relatives, she had the 
ndvantoge of being much loved, when a child) by 
the late Mr Bentley ; to whom, on the establish- 
ment of the fabric known by the name of Wedg- 
wood and Bentley's, was appropriated the sup^- 
intendence of all that related to form and design. 
Mr Wedgwood was the intelligent man of com- 
merce, and the able chemist ; Mr Benttey the miB 
of more general literature, and of taste in the arti. 
One of her mother's sisters was married to Afr 
Bentley ; and, during the life of her aunt, who wsb 
accomplished < according to the moderation,' — may 
I say, the toise moderation ? — of that day, the little 
niece was a favourite guest at Chelsea, and after- 
wards at Tumham Green, where Mr and Mrs 
Bentley resided. At their house she saw several 
persons of distinction for literature ; and others 
who, without having been so distinguished, were 
beneficial objects of attention tor their minds and 
their manners. Of the former class the late Mrs 
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Montagpae, and once, I think, Mrs Piozzi ; of the 
Utter, Mr« Ord. The gentleman, called Atheniaa 
Stuart, was alea a visitor there." 

Thus regpectablyborn and connected, Miss Ward, 
at the age of twenty-three, acq^uii'ed the name which 
she has made so famous, by marrying- William Rad- 
cliffe, Esq., graduated at Oxford, and a student of 
law. He renounced, however, the prosecution of 
hia legal studies, and became afterwards proprietor 
and editor of the English ChroHieU. 

Thus connected in a manner which most have 
induced her to cherish her literary powers, Mrs 
B«dclitFe first came before the public as a novelist 
in 1789, only two years after her marriage, and 
when she waa twenty-five years old. The Romano^ 
entitled The Castles of.Athlin and Dtinbaj/ne, 
which she then produced, gave, however, but ntO' 
derate intimation of the author's eminent powers. 
The scene is laid in Scotland, during the dork ages, 
but without any attempt to trace either the peculiar 
manners or scenery of the country ; and although, 
in reading the work with that express purpose, we 
can now trace some germs of that taste and talent 
for the wild, romantic, and mysterious, which the 
authoress afterwards employed with such efiect, w& 
cannot consider it, on tlie whole, as by any means 
worthy of her pen. (t ia nevertheless curious to 
compare this sketch with Mrs Itadcliffe's more 
eiteemed productions, since it is of consequence to 
the history of human genius to preserve its earlier 
efforts, that we may trace, if possible, how the oak 
at length germinates from the unmarked acorn. 

Mrs Baddiffie'* ggnj^ jra« inore advautej 
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In 1790, and whicli, as we oHrselves_(then norel- 
r«adeM_of no ordinary appetite) well recollect, 
attracted in a considerable degree the attention of 
tKe public^ THialwork displays the exuberance 
and fertility of imagination, which was the author's 
princip^ jih^acterist^ic. Adventures Iieaped on 
adrentures, in quick and brilliant suiicesaion, with 
all the hair-breadtb charms of escape or capture, 
hurry the reader along n-ith them, and the imagery 
and scenery by which the action is relieved, are 
like those of a splendid Oriental tale. Still thit 
"Work had marked ti-ai;es of the defects natural to 
an unpractised author. The scenes were tnartifi- 
cially connected, and the cliaracters hastily sketch- 
«d, without any attempt at individual distinctioni ; 
leing cast in the usual mould of &dent lovers, 
tyrannical parents, with domestic ruffians, guards, 
and others, who iiad wept or stormed through the 
chapters of romance, without much aJtcration in 
4eir family habits or featiu'es, for a quarter of a 
century before Mrs Radtliffe's time. Nevertheless, 
^e Sicilian Romance attracted much notice among- 
tiie novel-readers of the day, as far excelling the 
<ffdiiiary meagreness of stale and iminteresling in- 
cident with which tliey were at that time regaled 
-from the Leadenhall press. Indeed, the praise may 
fce claimed for Mrs Radcli£Fe, of having been the 
Sttst to introduce into her prose fictions a beautiful 
and fanciful tone of natural description and impres- 
fflTB narrative, which had hitherto been exclusively 
applied to poetry. Fielding, Richardson, Smollet^ 
•ven Walpole, though writing upon an imaginativo 
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mbject, are deddedly prose antbors. Mrs R addife 
lias a title to be.jS)iuidered-Aa,lhe first poetess of 
romantic fiction, that is, if actual rbythm sIiaII not 
be deemed eeeentul to poetry. 

The RomaiKX of the Forest, which appeared in 
1791, placed the author at once in that rank and 
preeminence in her aim particular style of compo- 
sition, which her vrorkit bare ever since luaiotaineiJ. 
Her &ncy, in this new effort, was more regulated, 
and subjected to the fetters of a regular story. The 
persons, too, although perhaps there is nothing' very 
original in the conception, were depicted with skill 
far superior to that which the author had hjthertu 
displayed, and the work attracted the public atten- 
tion in proportion. That of La JMotte, indeed, i« 
sketched with particular talent, and most part of 
the interest bf the piece depends upon the vacilla- 
tions of a character, who, though upon the whole 
we may rather l«rm him weak and vicious, than 
TillanouB, is, nevertheless, at every moment on the 
point of becoming an i^ent in atrocities which hiR 
lieart disapproves of. Ue is the exact picture " of 
the needy man who has known better days ;" one 
"who, spited at the world, from which lie has beea ' 
expelled with contempt, and condemned by cir- 
cumstances to seek an asylum in a desolate mansion 
full of mysteries and horrors, avenges himself, by 
playing the gloomy despot within his own iamily, 
and tyrannizing over those who were subjected to 
him only by their strong sense of duty. A more 
powerfid agent appears on the scene — obtuns the 
jnastery over this dark but irresolute spirit, and, by 
alternate exertion of seduction and terror, compela 
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him to be his agent in Hchemea ag^net the virtue, 
and even the life of an orphan, wliom he was bound 
in g;ratitude, as well as in honour and hospitality, 
to cherish and protect. 

The heroine, too, wearing the usual costume of 
innocence, purity, and simplicity, as proper to he- 
roines as white gowns are la the seat in general, ha-; 
some pleasant touches of originality. Her grateful 
afiection for the La Motte family — her reliance on 
their truth and honour, when the wife had become 
unkind, and the father treacherons towards her, is 
an interesting and individual trait in her charactei-. 

But although undoubtedly the talents of Mrs 
Radclifie, in the important point of drawing and 
finishing the characters of her narrative, wen^ 
greatly improred since her earlier attempts, and 
manifested sufficient power to raise her far abovi> 
the common crowd of novelists, this was not thi; 
department of art on which her popularity rested. 
The public were chiefly aroused, or rather fascina- 
ted, by the wonderful conduct of a stor^, in^whidi 
llie author so successfully called out^Uie-iediiigs uf 
mystery and of awe, wliile chapter after chapter, 
wid incident after incident, maintained the thrilling 
attraction of awakened ciuiosity and suspended 
interest. Of these, every reader telt the force, from 
the sage in his study, to the family group in middle 
life, which assembles round the evening taper, to 
seek a solace from the toils of ordinary existence by 
an excursion into the regions of imagination. The 
tale was the more striking, because varied and re- 
lieved by descriptions of the ruined mansion, 
the forest with which it is surrounded, uud( 
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ntany different points of vipw, now pleasing snd 
serene, now gloomy, now terrible — scenes which 
could only have been drawn by one to whom nature 
had given the eye of a painter, with the spirit of a 
poet. 

In 1793, Mrs Railcliffe had the adrantsge of 
visiting the scenery of the Rliine, and, although we 
are not positive of the fntt, we are strongly inclined 
to suppose, that The Mysteries of Udolpha were 
written, or »t least corrected, after the dote of 
this journey ; for the mouldering castles of the 
robber- chivalry of Germany, situated on die wild 
and romantic banks of that celebrated stresro, seem 
to have given n bolder flight to her imagination, 
and a more glowirg character to her colonring', 
tijan are exhibited in The Bomance of the Fortat. 
The scenery on the Lakes of Westmoreland, whieh 
Mrs Radclifie visited about the same time, was alao 
highly calculated to awaken her fancy, as natnEe 
has in these wild but beautiful regions realbedthe 
descriptions in which tliis authoress loved to in- 
dulge. Her remarks upon these countries weto 
given to the public in 1794, in a very weU-writtaa 
work, entitled, A Journey through Holland, Sfo, 

Much was of course e^ipected from Mrs R«d- 
cliffe's next effort, and the booksellers felt them* 
selves authorized in offering what was then coiM' 
dered as an unprecedented sum, L.500, for Tke 
Mysteries of Udolpho. It often happens, that a 
writer's previous reputation proves the greatest 
enemy which, in a second attempt upon public 
favour, he has to encounter. Exaggerated expec- 
tations are excited and circidated, and criticism, 
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which had been seduced into former approbation 
by the pleasure of surprise, now stands awakened 
and alert to pounce upon every failing. Mrs Rad- ', 
cliffe^Bjwp ularity, however, stood t)ie test, and was 
heightened rather than diminished by Tlie Mysts- 
ries of Udolpko. The very name was fascinating ; 
and tb; poblic, who rushed upoit it ^ith all the 
eagerness of curiosity, rose from it with unsated 
jippetite. When a family was numerous, tlio vo- 
lumes always flew, and. were Bomctimes torn, from 
hand to hand; and the complaints of those whose 
studies were thus interrupted, were a general tri- 
bute to the genius of the author. Another might 
be found of a diflerent and higher description, in 
the dwelling of the lonely invuLd, or unregarded 
Totary of celibacy, who was bewitched away from 
a sense of solitude, of indisposition, of the neglect 
of the world, or of secret sorrow, by the potent 
diarm of this mighty enchantress. FerJi^pg the 
perusal of such works may, without injustice, be 
(Wmpared with the use of opiates, baneful, wbeu 
habitually and constantly resorted to, but of most 
blessed power 'in those moments of pain and of hui-' 
gnor, when the whole head is sore, and the whole 
heart sick. Tf those who rail indiscriminately at 
this species of composition, were to consider the 
quantity of actual pleasure which it produces, and 
the much greater proportion of real sori'ow and 
distress wliich it alleviates, their philanthropy ought 
to moderate their critical pride, or religious into- 
lerance. 

To return to The Mi/steries of Udolpho. The 
autlior, pursuing her own favourite bent of compo- 
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sHioDi and again waving her vrand over the wofH 
of wonder and imBgination, had judicioa^Iy used a 
spell of broader and more potent command. The 
sitnation and distresses of the heroines, hare herp, 
and in The Romanee of the Foregt, a general aspect 
of similarity. Both are divided from tlie object of 
their attachment by the gloomy influence of nni^tb- 
fiil and oppressive guardians, and ImUi becomi- 
inhabitants of time-stricken towers, and witnesses 
of scenes now bordering on the supernatural, and 
now upon the horrible. Bnt this general resem- 
blance is only such ss we love to recognise in pictures 
which have been painted by the same hand, and as 
companions for each other. Every thing in The 
Mysteries of Udolpho is on a larger anil more 
subUme scale, than in The Ronumee of the Forest; 
the interest is of a more agitating and tremendoos 
nature; the scenery of a wilder and more terrific 
description ; the characters distinguished by fiercer 
and more gigantic features. Montoni, a lofty- 
^ideddesperado,and Captain of Condottieri, stands 
beside La IVfotte and his Marquis, like one ot* 
Milton's fiends beside a witch's familiar. Adeline 
is confined within a ruined manor-house, but her 
sister heroine, Kmily, is imprisoned in a huge castle, 
like those of feudal times; the one is attacked and 
defended by bands of armed banditti, the other 
only threatened by a visit from constables and thief- 
takers. The scale of the landscape is equaUy dif- 
ferent; the quiet and limited woodland scenery of 
the one work forming a contrast with the splendid 
and high-wrought descriptions of Italian mountaiii 
grandeur which occur in the other. 
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In general. The Mysteries of Udalpho was, at i 
its first appearance, considered as a step beyond 
Mrs Radcliffe's former work, high as that had just- 
ly advanced her. We entertain the same opinion 
in a^n reading them both, even after some years* 
interval. Yet there were persons of no niean judg- 
ment, to whom the simjilicity of The Ifomantv of 
the Forest seemed preferable to tlie more, highly 
coloured and broader style of The Mi/Heriea of 
Udolpko; and it must remain matter of opinion, 
whether their preference be better fonnded than in 
the partialities of a lirst love, which in literature, 
as in life, are often unduly predominant Jt^ith 
the majority of readers, the superior magnificence 
of landscape, and dignity of conception of charac- 
ter, secured the palm for the more recent work. 

The fifth production by which Mrs Radcliffo 
arrested the attention of the public, was fated to 
be her last. The Italian, which appeared ia ITSZ,. 
was purchased by the booksellers for L.8Q0, and 
obtained a share of public favour equal to any of its 
predecessors. Here, too, the author had, with 
much judgment, taken sucb a point of distance and 
distinction, that while employing her own peculiar 
talent, and painting in the style of which she may 
be considered the inventor, she cannot he charged 
with repeating or copying herself. She selected 
the new and powerful machinery aiForded her 
the Popish religion, when established in its para- 
mount superiority, and thereby had at her disposal, 
monks, spies, dungeons, the mute obedience of the 
bigot, the dark and dominating spirit of the crafty 
priest, — all the thunders of the Vatican, and all the 
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terron of the Inquisition. Thi« fortuti&te adop- 
tion placed in the hnnds of the authoress a power- 
iiil set of agents, who were at once supplied with 
xaeang and motives for bringing forward scenes of 
horror; and thus a tinge of probabUity was thrown 
«»er even those parts of the story, which are most 
inconsistent with the ordinary train of human 
«rents. 

Most writers of romance have been desirous to 
introducQ their narrative to the reader, io some 
manner which might at once excite interest, and 
prepare liis mind fur the species of escitalion wliich 
it was the autlior's object to prodnce. In The Ila- 
iian, tliis has been achieved by Mrs Radcliffe with 
an uncommon degree of felicity; nor is there any 
part of the romance itself which is more strik.ing'i 
than its impressive commencement. 

A party of English travellers visit a Nenpolitan 
chorch : — 

" Within lliB iit»il« of llie portico, s poiton nilh foldeil arms, 

cugageil bjF hii own tliuughti, an sot to obsciva ibul atruigan 
»*n ipproichitig. He lurDed, kDnerer, luddFiilj, la if stullad 
b/ 111* •ound of atepi, lod tbeo, without farther peuiing, glidad 

" Thfte nsa eomething too eitreoidiiutf ia ibe figurs of this 
•nim, end Coo Bio^ler in hie condacl, to pe«9 unnoticed by tha 
vinhita. He nas of ■ till thin Bgure, bending foiwerd from lb* 
■haulden; of a nllow compleiioa, and berth featurti, end h*d 
an eja irbich, u it looked up from the cloak Ibet uuffiad iha 

" Tbe traTlllera, on eDteriog the cbuicb, looked round foe 
tb* strongei, who had passed thither before them, but he wu 

(ulj COS other penon ippeared. This wu e friar of the idjoia- 
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iritli [bU dcHgD, ipproiched the piriy ibni had juat enisrpd. 

" When ihe pirly had viewed the difleTent thriDci ind wb*U 
«Ter lud bean judged worthy of obHrvation, and wr^re rcturDiDg 
througb m obscure aii^le tonarditbc poilico, tbey perceived lbs 

feiHoml oa tbe left, and, u ha CDiered it, ons of the fvtf 
pointed him out to ibo ftinr, ind enquired "bo be nui the fn«r 
tuining to look after bim, did nat immediitely reply, but, oatbe 
queiliou being repealed, he inelined bi> bead, ■■ la a kind of 
obeiuaee, and calmly replied. ' He ia an uBisiia.' 
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!t bchsld ; tha ritw of it ii eoDagh to atriice ■ criBiiiuI 

1 ltd;, u-t DOt SD ipt to deipsir,' replied lbs lu- 

what of thii confoHianal ?' mquirfd the Eag- 






' Tbei 






" • Wlut ara th«y?' uid the Eagluhnuui. 

*' ' It 11 now levenl jevn noce tb« coDfanian, * 
neeled with Ihem, wu made » iWt T^rj cAiif«aii 
tt» lulum ; * the n^o of it, and the tight of tha n 



gapng your tiine. 

'■ ■ After I hare 
raplied the Eaglishi 
you hava pointed to my nonce/ 

" Whila the Eogliahoiaii glanced his eye OTer tha high roofl, 
and slang tha noIaiuD perspectivea of the Soota del Pianta, ha 
perceiTed the figure of the asuHin steating from the eDnfeuional 
4CT09S the chair, aod, shacked an again betiDlJiog him, ha turned 

" The friendi then leparated, and tha EngUshman, Kton after 
latnriuDg to his hotel, recaiTad tha volume. He read la follnwB." 

This introductory passage, whicb, for the refer- 
ences which it bears to the story, and the anxious 
curiosity it excites in the reader's mind, may be 
compared to the dark and vaulted gateway of an 
sncient castle, is followed by a talc of correspond- 
ing mystery and terror ; in detailing which, the art 
of Mrs Radclifie, who was so great a mistress of 
throwing her narrative into mystery, affording half 
intimations of veiled and secret horrors, is used 
perhaps to the very uttermost. And yet, thougli 
aur reason ultimately presents us with this criticism, 
we believe she generally suspends her remonstrance 
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till the perusnl is ended ; and it is not until the last 
page is rend, and the hist valume closed, that we 
feci ourselves disposed to censure that which has 
so keenly intfrested us. We become then at 
length aware, that there is do uncommon merit in 
the general contrivance of the story ; that many of 
the incidents are improbable, and some of the 
mysteries left unexpl^ned ; yet the impression of 
general delight which we have received from the 
perusal, remains unabated, for it is founded on 
recollection of the powerful emotions of wonder, 
onriosity, even fear, to which we have been sub- 
jected during the currency of tlie narrative. 

A youth of high birth and noble estates becomes 
enamoured of a damsel of low foiiiuneB, unknown 
race, and all that portion of beiiuty and talents 
which belongs to a lieroine of romance. Their 
union is opposed by his family, and chiefly by the 
pride of his mother, who calls to her aid the real 
hero of the tale, her confessor. Father Schedoni, a 
strongly di'awn character as ever stalked through 
the regions of romance, equally detestable for the 
crimes he has formerly perpetrated, and those 
which he is willing to commit ; formidable from 
his talents and energy ; at once a hypocrite and a 
profligate, unfeeling, unrelenting, and implacable. 
With the aid of this agent, Vivaldi, the lover, is 
thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition, while 
Sllena, his bride, is carried by the pitiless monk t« 
an obscure den, where, finding the services of an 
associate likely to foil his expectation, he resolves 
to murder her with his own hand. Hitherto the 
story, or, at least, the situation, is not altogether 



draiimilar from the Mysteries of Udolpho : but 
the fine scene, where the monk, in the act of rai- 
sing his arin to murder his sjee[iing victim, disco- 
vers her to be his own child, ia of a new, grand, 
and powerful character ; and tlie horrors of the 
wretch, who, on the brink of murder, has but jost 
escaped from committing a crime of yet more exag- 
gerated horror, constitute the strongest painting 
which has been produced by Mrs Radcliffe'g penul, 
and form a crisis well fitted to be actually embodied 
on canvass by some great master. In the prisons 
of the Inquisition, the terrific Schedoni is met, 
counterplotted, and at length convicted, by the 
i^ency of a being as wicked as himself, who had 
once enjoyed his confidence. Several pauses of 
breathless suspense are thrown in, during the 
detail of these intrigues, by which Mrs Raddiffe 
knew so well how to give interest to the work. 

On reconsidering the narrative, we indeed dis- 
cover that many of the incidents are imperfectly 
explained, and that we can distinguish pomts upon 
which the authoress had doubtless intended to lay 
the foundation of something which slie afterwards 
foi^t or omitted. Of the first class, is tlie asto- 
nislunent testified by the Grand Inquisitor with 
such striking effect, when a strange voice was 
heard, even in the awful presence of that stem tri- 
bunid, to assume the task of interrogation, proper 
to its judges. The incident in itself is most im- 
pressive. As Vivaldi is blindfolded, and bound 
npon the rack, the voice of a mysterious agent, 
who iiad repeatedly crossed his path, and always 
eluded bis searcli, U heard to mingle ia Ms «: 



n&tioii, and strikes the whole aBsembl^ nlth con- 
sternation. 

" 'Who is coine amongst us?' he [the Grand Inqulnltor] 
repeated, in a louder tone. Still no aoawer was returned ; 
bat again a eonfiised murmur sounded from the tribunal, and 
a general consternation seemed to iirevnii. No person spoke 
with sufficient preeminence to be understood bj Vivaldi; 
igmething eilraordinary appeared to be passing, and he 
avaited Iha issue with all the patience he could command. 
Soon after he heard the doors opened, and the noise of |«r. 

"waa certain that the familiars were still beside him, waiting 
to begia their work of torture." 

This is all unquestionably very impressive ; but 
no ether explanation of the intruder's character is 
given, than that he is an officer of the Inquisition ; 
a circumstance which may explain his being pre- 
sent at Vivaldi's examination, but by no memig his 
interference with it, against the pleastu'e of tlie 
Grand Inquisitor. The latter certainly would 
neither have been surprised at the presence of one 
of his own officials, nor overawed by his deport- 
ment ; since the one was a point of ordinary duty, 
and the other must have been accounted as an 
impertinence. It may be added also, that there is 
no full or satisfactory reason assigned for the fell 
and unpitying hostility of Zampari to Schedoni, 
iuid that the reasons which can be gathered are 
inadequate and trivial. 

We may notice an inEtance of even greater ne- 
gligence, in the passages respecting the ruined pa- 
lace of the Baron di Cambrnsca, where the imper- 
fect tale of horror hinted at by a peasant, the guide 
of Schedoni, appears to jar upon the galled con* 
Bcieuce of the monk, and induces the reader to expe«t 
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a train of imporlunt consequences. Unqnestloiutbly, 
tlie ingenious authoress Imd meant this half-told 
talo to correspond with some particulars in the 
proposed deTelopement of the story, which having 
been finished more hastily, or in a different manner 
from what she intended, she had, like a carelegg 
knitter, neglected to take np her " loose stitches." 
It is, faotvcver, a haulking of the reader's imagtns- 
tjon, which authors in this department would do 
well to guard against. At the same time, critics 
are bound in mercy to remember, how much more 
easy it is to devise a complicated ch^n of interest, 
than to dissntangle it with perfect felicity. Dry- 
den, it is said, used to curse the inventors of fifth 
acts in the drama, and romance- writers owe no 
blessings to the memory of )iim who devised ex- 
planatory chapters. 

We have been told, that in this heautiful ro- 
mance, the customs and rules of the Inqnisition 
have been violated ; a charge more easily made 
- than proved, and wliich, if true, is of minor impor- 
tance, because its code is happily but little known 
to IIS. It is matter of more obvious criticism, and 
therefore a greater error, that the scraps of Italian 
language introduced to give locality to the scene, 
lure not happily chosen, and savour of affectation. 
But if Mra Radcliffe did not intimately understand 
the language and manners of Italy, the following 
extract may prove how well she knew how to pfunt 
Italian scenery, which she could only have seen in 
tiie pictures of Claude or Poussin. 

'■ These racurslons sumetlmeB led to Puzziioli, BalB, or fha 
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glldiid aloag the moanliflit bay, Ihe melodies of IMian 

At tbis cool hour the voices of the line^resnrs wi?re fre. 
-qaentlf heard in trio, as IbRf rcpmed. nfter (he labour of tka 
4»j, on name plesBantpromoiitor]', under the ibMle of poplan ; 
tyr the briali musis of tbc donee Trom fishermen, on the mai- 
jin of the waves below. The boatmen rested oa their oin^ 
while their company listmed to voices mndulMed by ■eneibi' 
illy to finer doqaenoe, than It Is <n the pomr of art alvne to 
display 1 and at others, while they observed the airy natiiml 
i;r»ce, nhivh distinguishes tliB dance of (lie fishetatn and 
peasant girls of Naples. Frequently, as they glided round a 
promontory, irhose ibaggy masaes impended far over thfl sea, 
Kath magic scenes of beauty nntbldedi adorned by theae dan- 
cing groups on the bay beyond, as no pencil could do juatles 
to. The deep dear waters reflected every image of the lanO- 
■cape; the cljfls, branching into wild forms, crowned with 
groves, whose rough foliage often spread down their staepaln 
picturesque luxuriance i the ruined villa, on some bold point, 
peeping through the trees; peasants' cabins hanging on tfae 
precipices, and the dancing figures on the strand — all touched 
with tbesiltery tint and soft shadows of moonlight. On the 
alher baud, the sea, trembling with a long line of radlanci^ 
and ahowing in the clear distance the sails of vessels stealing 
In every direction along Its surface, presented a prospect as 
yrand as tbe landsca|>e was beautiful." 

There are other descriptive passages, which, 
like tliose in The Mysteries of Udolpho, a.pproacIi 
more nearly to the style of Salvator Rosa. 

The Italian vaa leceived with as much ordotir 
as Mrs Radcliffe'a two prerious novels, and it was 
from no coldness~on the part of the puTilic, tliat, 
like an actress in full possession of applauded 
powers, she chose to retreat from the stage in the 
blaze of her iiinie. After publication of The Ita- 
/ta», in 1797, the pnblic were not favoured with 
Jiny more of Mr§ Raddiffe's works. 

We are left in vain to conjecture the reasons, 
.whicJt, for more than twenty years, condcmaed ao 
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imagiaatioii so fertile, so far aa the 
coacerned, to sterility. The voite of unfriendly 
criticism, always as sure an attendant upon merit 
as envy herself, may perhaps have intimidated the 
gentleness of her character; or Mrs Radclifie, as 
frequently happens, may have been disgusted at 
seeing the mode of eomposition, which she had 
hrought into fashion, profaned by the host of ser- 
vile imitators, who could only copy and render 
more prominent her defects, without aspiring to 
her merits. But so steadily did she keep her reso- 
lution, that for more than twenty years the name 
of Mrs RadclifFe was never mentioned, unless with 
reference to her former productions, and in general 
^so retired was the current of her life) there was a 
belief that Fate had removed her from the sceae- 
Not withstanding her refraining from publication, 
it is impossible to believe that an imagination so 
strong, supported by such ready powers of expres- 
sion, should have remained inactive during so long 
a period ; but the manuscripts on which she was 
occasionally employed, have as yet been withheld 
from the pnblic. We have reason to believe, that 
vrrangements were at one time almost concluded 
between Mrs Radcliffe and a highly respectable 
publjsbing-honse, respecting a poetical romance, 
but were broken off in consequence of the authix' 
changing or delaying her intention of publication. 
It is to be hoped, that the world will not be ulti- 
mately deprived of what undoubtedly must be the 
source of much pleasure whenever it shall see the 
•light. 

The tenor of Mrs Radctiffe's private life seems 
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to have been peculiarly calm and sequestered. She 
probably declined the sort of personal notoriety 
which, in London society, uaiiaUy attaches to per- 
sons of literary merit; and, perhaps, no author 
vhose works were so universally read and admired, 
was so little personally known even to the moat 
active of that class of people of distinction, who rest 
their peculiar pretensions to fashion upon the se- 
lection of literary society. Her estate was cert^nly 
rot the less gracious; and it did not disturb Mrs 
RadcUffe's domestic comforts, although many of 
her admirers believed, and some are not yet unde- 
ceived, tliat, in consequence of brooding over th& 
terrors which she depicted, her reason had at length 
been overtQmed, and that the author of The Myg- 
ieries of Udolpko only existed as the melancholy 
inmate of a private mad-house. This report was 
so generally spread, and so confidently repeated in 
print, as well as in conversation, that the Editor be- 
lieved it for several years, until, gi'eatly to his sft- 
tisfaction, he learned, from good authority, that 
there neither was, nor ever had been, the most dis- 
tant foundation for tills unpleasing rumour. 

A false report of another kind gave Mr« Rad- 
di£Fe much concern. In Miss Seward's Corre- 
spondence, among the literary gossip of the day, it 
is roundly stated, that the Plays vpon the Passions 
were Mrs Radcliffe's, and that she owned them.'^ 
Mrs Radiiliffe was much hurt at being reported 
capable of borrowing from the fame of a gifted s!a~ 

a Seward's Carre.. 
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t»r; and the late Miss Seward would, no doabtr 
have snffered equally, had she been aware of the 
■pain she inflicted by giving cairency to a mmour 
so totally unfounded. The truth is, that, residing' 
at a distance from the metropolis, and living upon 
literary intelligence as her daily food. Miss Seward 
vaa sometimes imposed upon by those friendly car- 
terers, who were more anxious to supply her with 
the newest intelligence, than solicitous about its 
accuracy. 

During the last twelve years of her life, Mrs 
Radcliffe suffered from a spasmodic asthma, which 
considerably affected her general health and spirits. 
This chronic disorder took a more fatal turn upon 
the 9t]i of January, 18S3; and upon the 7th of 
February following, terminated the life of this in- 
genbns and amiable lady, at her own house in 
Jjondon. 



Mrs Rascliffe, as an author, has the moat de- 
cided claim to take her place among the favoured 
few, who have been distinguished aa the founders 
of a class, or schuol. She led the way in a pecu- 
liar Btyle of composition, affecting powerfully the 
mind of the reader, which has since been attempted, 
by many, bnt in which no one has attained or ap- 
proached the excellences of the original inventor, 
unless perhaps the author of T/ie Famili/ of Mon- 

■ ' [The ReT, Charlrs Maturin of Dublin, who died in Oc- 
tober 1824 ; nnd wbo» taltnti v/ere first brought Into notics 
bfSir W. Scott's article an Montorlo, in ths QuaTtertg Be, 
mm far May, 1810.] 
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The species of romance which IVlrs Radclifi^ 
introduced, bears nearly tha same reliLtioa to the 
novel tlmt the modern anomaly entitled a melo- 
(Irame does to the proper drama. It does not 
appeal to the judgment by deep delineations of 
hnman feeling, or Etir the passions by scenes of 
deep pathos, or awaken the fancy by traciog out, 
with spirit and vivacity, the lig;hter marks of life 
and manners, or excite mirth by strong represen-> 
talaons of the ludicrous or humorous. In other 
words, it attains its interest neither by the path of 
comedy nor of tra^dy ; and yet it has, notwith- 
standing, a deep, decided, and powerful effect, glutt- 
ed by means independent of both — by an appeal, 
in one word, to the passion of fear, whether excited 
by natural dangers, or by the suggestions of super- 
stition. The force, therefore, of the production, 
lies in the delineation of external incident, while 
the characters of the agents, like the figures in 
many landscapes, are entirely subordinate to the 
scenes in which they are placed ; and are only 
distinguished by such outlines as make them seem 
appropriate to the rocks and trees, which have been 
the artist's principal objects. The persons intro- 
duced — and here also the correspondence holds 
betwixt the melo-drame and the romantic novel — 
bear the features, not of individuals, but of the 
class to which they belong. A dark and tyrannical 
count ; an aged crone of a housekeeper, the depo- 
sitary of many a family legend ; a garrulous wut- 
ing-miud ; a gay and light-hearted valet ; a villaia 
or two of all work ; and a heroine, fulfilled witli all 
perfections, and subjected to all manner of hazardS) 
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form the stock-in-trade of a romancer or a inelo- 
dromaUst } and if these personages be dressed in 
the proper costume, and converse in language snffi- 
ciently appropriate to their stations and qualities, 
it is not expected that the audience shall shake their 
sides at the humour of the dialogue, or weep over 
its pathos. 

On the other hand, it is necessary that these cha- 
racters, though not delineated with individual fea- 
tures, should be truly and forcibly sketched in the 
outline ; that their dress and g'encral appearance 
should correspond with and support the trick of the 
scene ; and that their language and demeanour 
should either enhance the terrors amongst which 
they move, or form, as the action may demand, a 
strong and vivid contract to them. Mrs Radcliffe's 
powers of fancy were particularly happy in depict- 
ing snch personages, in throwing upon them and 
their actions just enough of that dubious light which 
mystery requires, and in supplying tltem with lan- 
guage and manners which correspond with their 
situation and business upon the scene.' We may 

■ ["Thiapreluile, like the tuning of BninatrutncntbrSBkil- 
ful hanil, has the effect ol' produr.ini; nt once In the mind a. 
tODB or feeling coireBpondent to the future storf. In thia, oa 
In the former produEtiona, the curinity of the render i« liept 
i^on like Btretch by mystery and wonder. Hie author aeema 
perfectly to understand that obscurity, aa Burke has asserted, 
is B strong ingredient in the ■ubiime ; a face ibrouded in a 
cowl ; a narrative suddenly euspended i deep gailt half n^ 
vealed; the untold secrets ufaprisan-house; the lerri fie shape, 
■ if shape it migbt be called that shape had none distinguiih- 
Bbte;'— all these aflect the mind more powerfully than any 
rqpilar or diiUnct images of danger or of woe." — Mas Bab- 
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take, as an exam)ile, the admirable description of 
the monk Suhedoni ; 

■' Hia figare was striking, bat not so from grace ; it waa 
tall, BDi), though extremel; Ihin, his limbs were large and 
Dncoalh, and as he stalked nlong, wrapt in the black garments 

thing Blmfnt superbuman. Hia cowl, too, as It threw a ihftde 
over the llrid palKneaa of kin faup, increaaed its severe charac- 

approached to horror. Hia was not the melanehaly of a sen- 
ailile and wounded heart, but apparenllf that or a glaom; and 
ferocioua disposition. There was samething in hia pbyaidg- 
omny extremely aingaUr, and (hat cannot Basil)' be defined. 
It bore the traces of ntanj' pa-^Iong, which seemed to hare 
fixed the features they no longer animated. An habitual 
gloom and severity preialled over the deep lines of hia coun- 
tenance;' and hia eyes were so piercing, that they seemed 
to penetrate, at a single glance, into the hearts of men, and to 
reoid their most secret thoughts ; few person* could support 
their scrutiny, or even endure to meet them twice.' Yet, 
notwithstanding all this gloom and austerity, some rare ocea- 
aloni of interest had called forth a character upon his counte- 
nsDce entirely dilferent ; and be could adapt himself to the 
temjiers and passions of persons whom he wished to coaci- 




he MoiTbesa dl Vivaldi." 

To di-aw audi portraits as Schedonl'a, and others 
vhich oct-Tir in Mrs Radcliffe's novels, requires ni> 
mean powers ; and although they belong rather to 
romance than to real life, the impression which 
they make upon the imagination U scarce lessened 
by the sense, that they are in some sort as fabulous 
as iatries or og^res. But when the public have been 
surprised into a universal burst of applause, it is 
their custom to indemnify themselves by a corre- 
sponding degree of censure ; just as children, when 
tired of admiring a new plaything, find a fresh 
and distinct pleasure in breaking it to pieces. Mrs 
RaddifFe, who had afFbrded such general delight 
to the public, was not doomed to escape the com- 
mon fate ; and the criticism with, which she was 
assaded, was the more invidious, that it was in- 
flicted, in more than one case, by persons of genius, 
who followed the same pursuit with herself. It 
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■was the cry at^the perioi-and has aoroetimes been 
repeated since, that the romances of Mrs RadcMe, 
and tie applause with which they were received, 
were evil signs of the tiraesj and argued a great and 
increasing degradation of the pnLlic taste, which, 
instead of hanqueting as heretofore upon scenes of 
passion, like those of Riehardson, or of life and 
manners, as in the pages of Smollett and Fielding, 
was now coming back to the fare of the nnrsery, 
and gorged upon the wild and improbable fictions 
of an oTerheated imagination. There might be 
some truth in this, if it were only applied to the 
crowd of copyists who came forward in imitation of 
Mis Radeliffe, and assumed lier magic wand, with" 
out having tlie power of wielding it with effect. No 
author can be aiTaigned for the deficiencies of those 
who servilely copy his style, and, following their 
original aa the shadow foUows the substance, pre- 
sent an obscure, distorted, and indistinct outline of 
what is in itself clear, precise, and distinct. But 
the inferiority of this servile race is mucli more like 
to put the particular style they imitate out of 
fashion, than to engraft its peculiarities upon tha 
public taste. 

When applied to Mrs Radcliffe herself, the ton© 
of criticism which we allude to will, when justly 
examined, be found to rest chiefly on that depre- 
ciating spirit, which would undermine the fair 
fame of an accomplished writer, by showing that 
she does not possess the excellences proper to ik 
style of composition totally different from that 
which she has attempted. The question is neither, 
^rhether the romances of Mrs Kadcljffe possess 
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merits which her plnn did not require, nay, almost 
tscluded ; nor whether hers is to be considered as 
a deportment of fictitious composition, equal in dig- 
nity and importance to those where the great ancient 
masters have lung pre-ocuupied the gronnd. The 
real and only point is, whether, considered as a 
separate and distinct species of writing, that intro- 
duced by Mrs Radcliffe possesses merit, and affords 
pleasure ; for, these premises being admitted, it is 
as unreasonable to complain of the absence of 
advantages foreign to her style and plan, and proper 
to those of another mode of composition, as to 
regret tliat the peach-tree does not produce grapes, 
or the vine peaches. A glance upon the foce of 
nature is, perhaps, the best cure for this unjnst 
and unworthy system of criticism. We there be- 
hold, thnt not only each star differs from another 
in glory, but that there is spread over the face of 
Nature a boundless variety ; and that as a thonsand 
diSerent kinds »f shrubs and flowers, not only have 
beauties independent of each other, but ure more 
delightful fiom that very circumstance than if they 
were uniform, so the fields of literature admit the 
same variety ; and it may be said of the Mtue of 
Fiction, as well as of her sisters, 

" Mllle habeC ornatua, milk ilecenCer babet" 

It may be stated, to the additional confusion of 
such hypercritics as we allude to, that not only 
does the infinite variety of human tastes require 
different styles of composition for their gratifica- 
tion ; but if there were to be selected one particu- 
lar slmcture of fiction, which possesses charms for 
the learned and unlearned, the grave and gay, the 
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gentleman and the clovm, it would be perhaps tliat 
of those very romances which the severity of theii* 
^ticism seeks to depreciate. There are many men 
too mercurial to be delighted by Richardson's bean- 
tiiiil, but protracted display of the passions ; and 
there are some too dull to comprehend the wit of 
JLe Sage, or too saturnine to relish the nature and 
spirit of Fielding : And yet these very individuals 
will with difficulty be divorced from The Romance 
of the Forest, or The Mysteries of Udolpko ; for 
Gorioaity and a lurking love of mystery, together 
with a germ of superstition, are more general in- 
gredients in the human mind, and more widely 
diffused tltrough the mass of humanity, than eithea: 
genuine taste for the comic, or true feeling of the 
psithetic. The_unknown author of The Pursuits 
ofJ.iterabffe, who, in respect to common tales of 
terror, 

■■ boasts an English heart, 
UdubhI Bt ghosts or ratlliug bunea to Bturt," 

acknowledges, nevertheless, the legitimate charac- 
ter of Mrs Radcliife's art, and pays no mean tribute 
to her skill. Of some sister novelists be talks with 
slight regard. 

" Though all of them are IngeniDm ladies, yet they arc l*> 
frequently whining and frisking In nuTels, till our girU' 
fatads turn wild with impossiblo adventum; and now and 
then are tainted nith democracy. Not so the mighty magi- 

in of The Mi/iletitt if Vdol^ho, bred and nourished by (he 
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Mrs Radi^lifFe was not made acqnainted with this 
liigli compliment till long- after the satire was ptib- 
lished ; anil its value was enltanccd by the antlior'a 
general severity of jiidgment, and by his perfect 
acquaintance with the manners and langna^ of 
It^y, in which she had laid her scene.' 

It is farther to be observed, that the same class 
of critics who ridiculed these romances as nnna' 
taral and improbable, were disposed to detEact£-iim 
the g'enins of the nathor, on acconnt of the siip- 
poscd facility of her task. Art or talent, they said, 
■was not reqnired to prodacc that sort of interest 
and emotion, which is perhaps, after all, more 
strongly excited by a vulgar legend of a vfll^e 
g^host, than by the hig^h painting and laboured de- 
seriptions of Mrs Radcllfie. But this criticism is 
not mnch better founded than the former. Ute 
feelings of suspense and awful attention wluch ake 
excites, are awakened by means of springs which 
lie open indeed to the first toncb, but which are 

■ [" MHDf otber Inaividuslg of fmineoce In taite and Uto- 
raturc might be adrirted to, b.i having also eipreaied thon- 
•elvea In stron|r termii or Mra RndclifTc'a geniui. Tti laaeph 
Wurian, the Head Mnslcr of Winchnter School, who ma 
then at a lerf advanixd period of life, told MrG«rg« Rabimon, 
Hn Radcliffc'n puhliiher, that happening to takti up Hia 
Mijileriri of Udolpho, be. wn> m fkaclnalcd, that ba omld 
not go to Iwd until he had Gniihed it, and (hat be BOhulljnt 
op B great part of the night for that purpOH. Mr Sheridu 
■poke of the lame produotion with great pralae; and Mr 
Fox, in n letter which he wrote to an intimate friend Kt tke 
time when Mrs Rndcliffe's works were the aulgect sf gni*Ed 
conTeriutlon and remark, mentioned them all in tanna nf 
high com mend ution, and entered into a parllcular r-nmtmi 
tlou and comparUon of their respective laerila."— Mri Bab- 
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peculiarly liable to be worn out by repeated pres- 
snre. The public soon, like Macbeth, become 
satiated with horrors, aod indifferent to the strong- 
^t stimuli of that kind. It shows, therefore, the 
exceltence and power of Mrs RadclifFe's genius, 
that she was able three times to bring back her 
-readers with fresh appetite to a banquet of the 
tajae description ; while of her numerous imitators, 
who rang the changes upon old castles and foreste, 
■Bad " Bntres du'e," scarcely one attracted attention, 
until Mr Jijewis published his Mrmk, several years 
■^er she had resigned her pen. 

The niateriaLs of these celebrated romances, and 
the means employed in conducting the narrative, 
are all selected with a view to the anther's primary 
object, of moving the reader by ideas of impending' 
'danger, hidden guilt, supernatural viaitings, — by 
>11 that is terrible, in short, combined with moch 
tiiat is wonderful. For this purpose, her scenery 
-as generally as gloomy as her tale, and herperson- 
'^es are those at whose frown that gloom grows 
darker. She has uniformly (except in bar first 
'cSbrt) selected for her place of action the soutli 
«f Europe, where the human passions, like the 
weeds of the climate, are supposed to attain por- 
tentous growth under the fostering sun ; which 
abounds with ruined monuments of anUquity, as 
'well as the more massive remnants of the middle 
-4^es ; and wliere feudal tyranny and Catholic su- 
perstition still continue to exercise their sway over 
die slave and bigot, and to indulge to the haughty 
lord, or more haughty priest, that sort of despotic 
power, the exercise of which seldom faila to deprave 
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the heart, and disorder tlie judgment. T 
cumstances ate skilfully selected, to give probi 
to events which could not, without great i ' 
of truth, be represented aa having taken ^ 
Kngland. Yet, even with the allowancea i 
we make for foreign minds and manners, the unUs- 
mlnating Buccession of misforlnnea which prea 
upon the heroine, strikes ns as unnatural. She ii 
continuidly struggling with the tide of adversilji 
and hurried downwards by its torrent ; and if any 
more gay description is occasionally introduced, il 
is only as a contrast, and not a relief, to the melan- 
choly and gloomy tenor of the narratiTe. 

In working upon the sensations of natural and 
superstitious fear, Kirs Radcliffe has made much 
use of obscurity and suspense, the most fertile 
source, perhaps, uf sublime emotion ; for there are 
few dangers that du not become familiar to the 
firm mind, if they lire presented to consideration aa 
certainties, and in oU their open and declared cha- 
racter ; whilst, on the other hand, the bravest haVB 
shrunk from the dark and the doubtful. To break 
off the narrative, when it seemed at the point of 
becoming most interesting — to extinguish a lamp, 
just when a parchment containing some hideous 
secret ought to have been read — to exhibit shadowy 
forms and halt-heard sounds of woe, are resources 
which Mrs Raddiffe has employed with more efieet 
than any other ^vriter of romance. It must be con- 
fessed, that in order to bring about these situations, 
some art or contrivance, on the part of the anthoTt 
is rather too visible. Her heroines voluntarily 
expose themselves to situations, which in nature a 
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lonely female would certainly have avoided. They 
are too apt to choose the midnight hour fov inves- 
tigating the niygtertes of a deserted chamber or 
secret poHsoge, and generally are only sapplied 
with an expiring lamp, when about to read tha 
must interesting doctunetits. The simplicity of the 
tale is thus somewhat injured — it is as if we wit- 
nessed a dressing up of the very pliantomhy wliidi 
we are to be startled ; and the imperfection, thou^ 
redeemed by many beauties, did uot escape tU« 
consore of criticism. 

A prindpal characteristic of Mrs Radclifft^'s 
romances, is the rule which the author imposed 
upon herself, that idl the circumstuices of her nar* 
rative, however mysterious, and apparently super- 
human, were to be accounted for on natural prin- 
ciples, at the winding up of the story. It must be 
allowed, that this lias not been done with uniform 
success, and that tlie author has been occasionally 
more successful in exciting interest and apprehen- 
sion, than in giving either interest or dignity of 
explanation to the means she has made use of. 
Indeed, we have already noticed, as the torment 
of romance- writers, those necessary evils, the con- 
cluding chapters, when they must nnravel the 
skein of adventures which they have been so indus- 
trious to perplex, and account for nil the incidents 
which they have been at so much pmns to render 
unaccountable. Were these great magicians, who 
deal in the wonderful and fearfuJ, permitted to 
dismiss tbeu: spectres as they raise them, amidst 
the shadowy and indistinct light so favourable to 
the exhibition of phantasmagoriiL, without compel- 
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ling tliem into broad daylight, the task were com- 
paratively easy, and the fine fragment of Sir Ser~ 
trand might liave rivals in that department. But 
the modern author is not permitted to escape in that 
\ray. We are told of a formal old judge before 
whom evidence was tendered, of the ghost of a 
murdered person having declared to a witness, 
that the prisoner at the bar was guilty : the judge 
admitted the evidence of the spirit to be excellent, 
but denied his right to be heard through the mouth 
of another, and ordered the spectre to be suRimoned 
into open conrt. The public of the current day 
deal as rigidly, in moving for a quo warranto to 
compel an explanation from the story-teller ; and 
the ttuthor must either at once represent the knot 
as worthy of being severed by supernatural aid, 
and hring on the stage his actual fiend or ghost, or, 
like Mrs RadclilTe, explain by natural agency the 
whole marvels of hia story. 

We have already, in some brief remarks on The 
Castle of Olranto, avowed some preference for the 
more simple mode, of boldly avowing the use of 
snpematural machinery.' Ghosts and witches, and 
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inciduita appearing to parlake of the myatic and in 
mt resolvacl by very simple and natural cauaes. This Besnu 
to u> lo savour of the precaution of Snug the joiner; or 
rather, it is as If the machinist, when the psntomiiDB wv 
Dver, shoiilil torn bia acenea ' the aeamf ilde witboDl,' and 
expose the mechanical aids by which hi) ddu^Diu were 
aemoipllahed. In one respect, indeed, It I> wdth manage- 
ment, bi^cBUse the undera landing apcctalor might be in lome 
desree gratified hy the view of eiigines, wbich, however rude. 
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the whole tenets of superstition, having once, and 
at no late period, been mutter of universal belief, 
warranted by legal authority, it would seem no 
great stretch upon the reader's creduhty to require 
liim, while reading of what his ancestors did, to 
credit for the time what those ancestors devoutly 
believed in. And yet, notwithstanding the saccess 
of Walpole and Maturin, (to whom we may add 
the author of Forman,) the management of such 
aiachinery must be acknowledged a task of a most 
dehcate nature. " There is but one step," said 

wen well adapted la produce the effnts wfaicli he had wlt- 
tiesaed. Dut the machinery of T/ie Cattle i^ MontoriOy when 
exhibited, \% wholly inadequate to the gl^ntic operatlooa 
ascribed to it. There it a tola] and absolute dieproporcion 
Itetirtcii the cause and effect, which must disgnat everf reader 

lilng the whole to supernatural agency. This latter resource 
Itas indeed many diand vantages, someof which we shall briefly 
notice. But it is an admitted expedient ; appeals to the belief 
of all ages hut our own; and still produces, when well mana- 
fed, Mme effect even upon tbose who are most dispoied to 
soatetnn its influence. We can, tberefure, allow of auperna- 
^ra] agency to a certain ntent, and for an appropriate 
purpose ; but we never can consent that the effect of such 
agency ahall be finally attributed to natural causes totally 
Inadequate to its production. We can believe, for eiamplF', 
in Macbeth'a witches, and tremble at their ipells ; but had we 
been informed, at the conclusion of the piece, that they were 
only three of his wife's chaniberinalds dligulaed for the pur- 
pDie of imposing on the Thane's credulity, it would have 
added little to the credibility of the alory, and oiitlrely depri- 
ved It of the interest. Jn like mannerwefling back upon the 
BadclifTe scliuol their flat and ridiculous eiplanaliona, and 
plaiuly tell tbem, that they must either confine themselves to 
ordinary and natural events, or find adequate ca 
lurrors and myslericB in which Ihey love lo involve ui 
Quatterly Hniao, May, 1810.] 
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Bonaparte, " betwixt tlie sublime and the ridicn- 
louB ;" and in an age of universal incredulity, we 
innst own it would require, at the present day, 
die support of tlie highest powers, to save the su- 
pernatural from slipping into the ludicrous. Tlie 
Incredxdtis odi is a formidable objection. 

There are some modern authors, indeed, wlto 
Lave endeavoured, ingeniously enough, to ooat' 
pound betwixt ancient faith and modern increduli- 
ty. They have exhibited phantoms, and narrated 
prophecies strangely accomplished, without giving- 
a defined or absolute opinion, whether these are to 
be referred to supernatural agency, or whether t)ie 
apparitions were produced (no uncomrnon case)by 
an overheated imagination, and the presages ^p»- 
rently verified by a casual, though singular, oeiiMS-> 
dence of circumstances.' This is, however, an eT»- 
slon of the difficulty, not a solution ; and besidei^ 
it would be leading us too far irom the present 
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nibject, to consider to whnt point the author of a 
fictitious narrativo is bound by his charter to gra- 
tify tlie curiosity of the pubKc, and whether, as a 
painter of actual life, he is not entitled to leave 
eomething in shade, when the natural course of 
-erents conceals so many incidents in total dark- 
nesa. Perhaps, upon the whole, this u the most 
artful mode of terminating such a tale of wonder, 
as it forms the means of compounding with the 
taste of two different classes of readers; those who, 
like children, demand that eacli particular circum- 
stance and incident of the narrative shall be fully 
accounted for ; and the more imaginative class, 
who, resembling men that walk for pleasure tlirough 
a moonlight landscape, are more teazed than edified 
by the intrusive minuteness with which some well- 
meaning companion disturbs their reveries, diveit- 
ing stock and stone of the shadowy eemblancea in 
which fancy had dressed them, and pertinaciously 
restoring to them the ordinary forms and common- 
place meanness of reality. ' - 

< [" Of this jostlf celebrated wonun, th< prlndpil objent 
■Mma Id have been to raiaa powerful emollons of surprise, 
Am, and eipBcUliy terror, by menns Hnd agents appareDlly 
■upernsturaL Tn eSett this, shE place* her chu-Bclars, and 
(ranspDrta her renders, imid actaa which are calculated 
Mroagly ta eioite the mind, and to predlspoM It for spectral 
illusion ; Golhio castles, gloomy abbeys, lubtBrrftneous pai- 
■ages, the haunts of banditti, the wbblng of the wind, and the 
howling of the storm, are all employed for this purpose ; and, 
in order that these may have (heir foil effect, tlie principal 
■ «boracler in hec romances ia always a loTely and unprolacted 
female, encampaued with snares, and surrounded by vUlalns. 
But that in which the wurks of Mrs RadclilTe chiefly differ 
4rom tbose by which tbey are preceded, is, (bat in t)ia Ciatle 
of Otranlo and Old Engliik Baron, (he machinery is in fact 
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It may indeed be claimed as meritorious in Mrs 
Radcliffe's mode of expounding her mystericB, that 
it is founded in possibilities. Many situations have 
occurred, highly tinctured with romantic inddent 
and feeling, the mysterious obscurity of which has 
afterwards been explained by deception and confe- 
deracy. Such have been tbe impostures of super- 
stition in all ages, and such delusions were alse 
practised by the members of tbe Secret Tribunal, 
in the middle ages, and in more modern times by 
the Rosicrucians and lUuminati, upon whose ma- 
chinations Schiller has founded the fine romance of 
The Ghost-Seer. But Mrs Radclifi'e has not had 
recourse to so artificial a solution. I 
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by trifle*. But the truth Is, thoyaeverare properly eiplain. 
ed ; and the author, in order to raise strong ematioos of fear 
and horror In the body of the work, is tempted to go lengthy 
to aecaunt for Which the subsequent explanations seem utterly 
inadequate. Tfaos, fur example, after all the wonder and 
dismay, and terror and npectation, eiclted by the myaterioiM 
chamber In ihecoslleof [Jdulpha, how much are we disappoint- 
ed and disgusted to find, that ail thij pother has been raised 
' by a waxen sUlue ! In siiori, me nmy say, not only of Mr^ 
KBddifl'.^'s castles, but of her wurks in general, that they 
n paisages that lead to nothing.' ' — Diraior'a Ilia- 
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often sustain the agony of fear, and iier readers 
that of suspense, from incidents which, when ex- 
plained, appear of an ordinary and trivial nature ; 
and in this we do not greatly applaud her art. A 
stealthy step behind tlie ai'ras, may doubtless. In 
some situations, and when the nerves are tuned to 
a certain pitch, have no small influence upon the 
imagination ; but if tbe conscious listener discovers 
it (D be only tbe nobe made by the cat, the solem- 
nity of tbe feeling is gone, and the visionary is at 
once an^ry with his senses for having been cheat- 
ed, and with his reason for having acquiesced in 
the deception.' We fear that some such feeling 
of disappointment and displeasure attends most 
readers, when they read for the Grst time the un- 
satisfactory solution of the mysteries of the black 
pall and the wax iigure, which has been adjourned 
from chapter to chapter, like sometliing suppressed, 
because too horrible for the ear. 

There is a separate inconvenience attending a 
narrative where the imagination bas been long kept 
in suspense, and is at length imperfectly gratified 
by au explanation falling short of what the reader 
lias expected ; for, in such a. case, the interest ter- 
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minatPB on tbo first reading of the Tolumes, and 
cannot, so far ns it rests upon a high degree of ex- 
citation, be recalled npon a second pernsal. A plan 
of narrative, happily complicated and ingeniouily- 
resolved, continues to please after many readings ; 
for, although the interest of eager curiosity is no 
more, it is supplied by the rational pleasure, which 
admires the author's art, and traces a thousand mi- 
■mte passages, wliich render the catastrophe pro- 
bahle, yet escape notice in the eagerness of a first 
perusal. But it is otherwise, when some inadequate 
cause is assigned for a strong emotion ; the reader 
feels tricked, and as in the case of a child vho has 
once seen the scenes of a theatre too nearly, the idea 
of pastehoard, cords, and pnllies, destroys for ever 
the illusion with which they were first seen from 
the proper point of view. Snch are the difficulties 
and dilemmas which attend the path of the profegsed 
story-teller, who, whiloitisexpectedof him that his 
narratire shonld he interesting' and extraordinary, 
is neither permitted to explain its wonders, by 
referring them to ordinary causes, on account of 
their triteness, nor to snpematural agency, because 
of its incredibility. It is no wonder that, hemmed 
in by rules so strict, Mrs Radcliffe, a mistress of 
the art of exciting curiosity, has not been uniformly 
fortunate in the mode of gratifying it 

The best and most admired specimen of her art 
is the mysterious disappearance of Ludovico, after 
having nndertaken to watch for a night in a haunted 
apartment ; and the mind of the reader is finely 
wound np for some strange catastrophe, by the 
admirable ghost-story which he is represented aa 
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liemsing' to amnse his solitude, as tbe scene closes 
upon him. Neither can it bo denied, that the ex- 
planation afforded of this mysterious incident ia as 
probable aa romance reqnires, and in itself com- 
pletely satisfactory. As this is perhaps the most 
favourable example of Mrs Radcliffe's peculiar sldU 
in composition, the incidents of the black veil and 
the waxen figure, may be considered ns instances 
where the explanation falls short of expectation, 
and disappoints the reader entirely. On the other 
hand, her art is at once, acrording to the classical 
precept, exerted and concealed in the beantiful and 
impressive passage, where the Marchesa is in the 
choir of the convent of San Nicolo, contriving with 
the atrocious Schedoni the murder of EUena. 

" ' ATDLd vibleace, if that bs pofiflible,* fibe added, imme- 
diately compTehending Lim, * but ]et ber dio quicklj \ The 

" Ths Mstcbeaii bappeoed, as ahs laid (iiii, to enat ber eyes 
npon llio inscription over « confessional, wbcre jppeaied, in black 
latWta, these awful worda, ' Gon heart Ifiec ! ' It appeared an 
awful warning ; her countenance chang;ed ; it had struck upon 
her heart. Schadont was too mnch engnged fa; !ii> dwd ihongbta 
to oljsHrve, or underatand her silence. She aooa recoTered hor- 

oonfeHionila, diir^aided what slie liad at Gnt cousidecfld bi a 
peculiar admonition ; jet some momeala elapsed before she eoold 

ither,' ranuned the Mar~ 





A pone* lad> Io'A* (m,' (SMiaacd SlLiIim, MI^Mt 
xpljiDf to lk( qwaia*- * Then, a« A» Aon, ^hm dafca^ 
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" ' Hvk f iDlcmiFtfd Um Mgfbna, itailBC, ' Art aMB 

" TW acgH WBBJti b«lf InB b dwir, ail pMii^ a 



' WW »<»-d?'aiJlh* Minimi. Am 



»• Poo b* wiibdx <i«pwt(d!' odHBtd BeWJwt^J 



" Thej lutncd in iCaia. TW Hud 
tJ i her eoDpIoHn laitd » ewtij ioMaal : 
abort uul 'mUmyltd, ud ilw nn dwd ■ irs ion, doi tatj 
«fT* tboM (/da^air, nllm than d'Hirow." 

Mn Raddiife'* powers, both of langnage and 
description, hare been justly estimated Terr highly. 
They bear, at the same time, coDsiderahle mark* of 
that warm, and aomenhat exuberant imagination 
which dictated her works. Some artists are distin- 
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guialied by precision andcorrectnessof outline, Others 
by the force and vividness of their colouring ; audit , 
is to the latter class that this author belongs. The 
landscapes of Mrs RadclifFe are far from eqnal in 
accuracy and truth to those of her contemporary, 
Mrs Charlotte Smith, whose sketches are so very 
graphical, that an artist would find little difficulty in 
actually painting from them. Those of Mrs Rad- 
clifie, on the contrary, while they would supply 
the most noble and vigorous ideas, for producing a 
general effect, would leave the task of tracing' a 
distinct and accurate outline to the im^nation of 
the pmnter. As her story is usually enveloped in 
mystery, so there is, a& it were, a haze over her 
landscapes, softening indeed the whole, and adding 
interest and dignity to particular pails, and thereby 
produdng every e£fect which the author desired, 
but without communicating any absolutely precise 
or individual image to the reader. The beauti- 
ful description of the Castle of Udolpho, upon 
Emily's first approach to it, is of this character. It 
affords a noble subject fur the pencil : but were six 
artists to attempt to embody it upon canvass, they 
would probably produce six drawings entirely dissi- 
milar to each other, yet all of them equally autho- 
rized by the printed description, which, although » 
long one, is so beautiful a specimen of Mis Ra^ 
cliife's peculiar talents, that we do not hesitate to 

" Towards the dose of the day, the toad wdudi] into a deep tiTi. 
ley. Mauntsiiis, ichose shaggy stcepi sppegrEd to be ingcceuible. 



ich other, their ridgea clolliud nit^ 
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' pin«, eihibiMd a itronger imago pf grandsor, tfain inj that 
Emily bad jet teen. The tun liad juat luak belan the top of 
ths mouDlwiu alls wsi descending, nhaat long ahadan atrelijied 
afbxan tbo valley, bnt !il« alopiog raya, shooiiBg tkrnugb ua 
opnung of lb* clifli, toDch«d nith. ■ yelloR gleam tbe SDinmiti of 
the {mat that huog opm tbe appDiile ateepe, and atreamed in 
fall iplendouc upon (ha IDHen and baltlementa of a iSBtle that 
■preail iti CTteniive ram parti ilODg the broR of a predpice abov*. 
The eplendour of tbeic illumiDsd object! wu bcighlaned by Aa 
cantraated abade wbicb involved ibe valley below. 

" ' Tbcte,' aaid Mantaci, speaking for the Grit time in unnl 
liouTB, ^ It Udctpho.* 

" Emily gai«d with mftancholy bhb upon the castle, irbieh 
th» Dnderataed to be MoDtoni'a; for, though it wai now 
lighted up by the aetdng aua, the Gothic greatoeBi of ila features, 
and its mouldering walla of duk grey ilone, raadered it i gloomy 
and aubline object Aa ahe gued. the light died away on ili 
wilifl, leayiag ■ melancbDly purple liat, nbich apread deeper and 
deeper^ u tba thin vapour crept up the mountais, wlule the bat- 
llementi above were still tipped with splendour. Fruni these, too, 
the raya soon faded, and the whole edifice wa> invested with the 
Milemn duakinese of eveung. Silent, lonely, and auhlime, it 
aeemed to atand ilio sovereign of the icene, and to frown defianee 
oa all who dared to invade its solilary leign. As the twilight 
daepaned, ila features became more awful in obscurity, and 
Emily conliaued to gsie, till its ctusteting towers werealoue seen 
riung over the tops of the woada, beneatb whose thick shade tlte 
carriages soon after began to ascend, 

" Tboeilent and darknesa of Iheee tail woods awakened terrific 
images in her mind, and she almost etpccted to see banditti atart 
up from under the trees. At length (be carriages emerged upon 
■ heslhy rock, and goon after reached the castle gatei, where the 
deep tone of the portal bell, which was struck upon to give notica 
of their arrival, increaaed (he fearful emotiona that had assailed 
Emily. While they waited till the servant within iboold com* to 
open tbe gates, sha umDiisly surveyed the edi£ce ; but the gloom 
that overspread it, allowed her to distingniBb little mote than a 
part of its outline, nitb tbo massy walls of the ramparts, and to 
know that it naa vast, ancient, and dreary. From the palta (ha 
aaw, she judged of (he heavy strength and eictent of (he whole. 
The gateway before her, leading into the couin, waa of gigantia 
mil, and wai defended by two round (owere, crowned by over- 
basging turrets, emliitlled, where, instead of banners, aow wared 
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long grui tuid nild plsati, that lied Iskcs root among iLe moul. 
doring iioneB, sod nhich sefined lo sigh, u ihcbreem tollidpMt, 

GuiUia, pierced and cmbUded bIeo, belun ohicb appesnd th* 
pnipted arch of s huge portcuUlB, aarmaunliog the gBlet : front 
theae, the walla of the lampirti extended la other tonren, dtu- 
looklDg the prH 



gleam that litigered in 



j-ond the* 



i> lost ia the ob>t 



.1, told of the r 



We tliink it interesttag to ooiripare diis splendid 
and beautiftil fuicy-pictitre with the precision dis- 
played by the same author's pencil, when ghe vrat ^ 
actually engaged in copying nutnre, and probably)] j^ 
the reader will be of opinion, that Udolpho is aD | <^ 
exquisite effect-piece, Hardwick a, striking and 
faitlifiil portrait. 



*' Northward, be^otid London, 



Hudni^k, in Detbyshlre, n eeat of the Duke of Devnnehjre, one* 
the residence of the Eul of Shrewsburj, 10 whom Eliiabelh de- 
puled the cujiody of iJiH unfortunate Mary, li etaadi on an easy 
height, a few milea to the left of the road from Uanalield to 
Chesterfield, and i> approached through shady lanel, nhich nm- 
c«b1 the view of it, till you are en the coofinei of the park. Three 
towers of toary grey then liee with great majeaty amang old 
wooda, and tbeir BummitB appear to be corered with the lightly 
shivered fragmenti of battlementi, whicii, however, are ■win 
diBcovered to be perfectly carved open work, in which the letters 
E. S. frequently occur under a coronet, the initiali, and the nw- 
moriali of ihe vanity, of Eliubeth, Counteia of Shrewibury, who 
built the present edJGce. It* tall features, of aniDBt pictureiquB 

the lawns of the park, which every sow and then let in a glimpu- 
of the Derbyshire hills. The accnerj reminded ua of the eiqoi- 
eite deacriptiona of Korewood. 

'^ The deep embowering siiodea that veil Klfrida and those of 
Hardwick, once veiled a form as lovely as the ideal graces of iha 
poet, mid coaspited to a fate mora tngicil tbui 1''°' wiiicb Uare- 
WDod witnessed. 
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" lo fcoDt of the great gslei of tbe caitle court, the frronnd. 
■dorneil by old oaks, ■uddealy liaki la s dufal)' shadoniHl gtade, 
tad the v)«w opval over the rale of Scarsdale, bounded by tha 
wild mouDtauu of Ch» Peak. Immedieteiy to Ihe left of the pia- 

wnathed nitb iHe lich dmpei; of iff, give an jnMrHl to Iha 
•cene, which ihs later, but moie biitorical structuia, heighleOB 
■ud proloDgi. We followed, uotwitbout emolJOD, the walk which 
Uary had eo often trodden, lo the foldbg-donrg of the great hdl, 
whose loftj grandenr, aided byiileace, and aeea under the mSu- 
anCB of ■ taweiine iky, iuited the temper of the whole eceos. 
Tha tall windows, which half eubdue tha light Ihey admit, juit 
allowed ui to diitinguish the large Gguies in the tapealry, above 
flie oat wainieoling, and showed a colonnade of oak anppotting ■ 
gallery along the bottom of the hall, with a pur of gigantic elk^a 
honu flouriahing between the windows opposite to the entrance. 

gnlema shade, came inroluntarilyto the mind; the hoIm of batm' 
faet, and many voices fiom the court; her proud, yet gentle and 
melancholy look, as, led by my Lord Keeper, she pasaed slowly 
op the hill; bis somewhsl obKquioui. yet jealous and vigilant 
ur, while, awed by her dignity and beauty, h« temembari the 
[J of hi" own queen ; the silence and aniiety of her tnudi, 
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in added, ia this motto carved in 
■' ■ There is only this : To fear God, and keep his Coinound- 
DMats-' So mnch leas valuable wes timber than woikmanahip, 

are not of stone, ihey are formed of solid oaken slepa, insUad of 
planks ; such is that from the seeond, or state atnry, to the lool, 
whence, on clear days, York and Lincoln Cathedrals are laid to 
be included in the eiteosive prospect. This second floor ia that 
vhich gives its chief iatereit to the tdiSca. Neirlj all lb« >part> 




ud lh« plsinl)' lolil tale uf the an 

The contrast of these two descriptions will 
satisfy the reader, that Mi-s Radclifie knew as well 
how to copy nature, as when to indulge imagina- 
tion. The towers of Udolpho are undefined, 
boundless, and wreathed in mist and obscurity ; 
the ruins of Hardwick are as fully and boldly 
painted, but with more exactness of outline, and 
perhaps less warmth and magnificence of calonring. 

It is singular, that though Mrs Radclifie's bean* 
tifal descriptions of foreign scenery, composed 
solely from the materials afforded by travellers, 
collected and embodied by her own genius, were 
marked in a, particular degree (to our thinking at 
least) with the characteristics of fancy-portraita ; 
yet many of her contemporaries conceived them 
to be exact descriptions of scenes which she had 
visited in person. One report, transmitted to the 
public by the Edinbargh Review, stated, that^Ir 
and IVfrs Radcliffe had visited Italy ; that Mr 
Radcliffe had been attached to one of the British 
iCmbassies in that country ; and that it was there 
his gifted consort imbibed tlie taste for picturesque 
scenery, for mouldering ruins, and for the obscure 

' Joumay tbrouEh Holland ind the Western Fro 
nuny, itith k Return down tho Rhine. To whit 
Obaervalions during a Tout to iha takea of Lane 
inorelfldd, and Cumberland. Bj- Ann Radi^ffe. 
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and gloomy anecdotic w)iich tradition relates of 
their former inhabitants. This is so far a mistake, 
as Mrs Raddiffe never vras in Italy; but we have 
already mentioned the probability of her having 
av^eil herself of the acquaintance she formed iu 
1793 with the magnificent scenery on the banks of 
the Rhine, and the frowning remains of feudal 
casdes with which it abounds. The inaccuracy of 
the reviewer is of no great consequence ; but a 
more absurd report found its way into print, name- 
ly, that Mrs Radclifie, having visited the fine old 
Gothic mansion of Haddon House, had insisted 
upon remaining a night there, in tlie comae of 
which she had been inspired with all that enthu- 
siasm for Gothic residences, hidden passages, and 
mouldering walls, which marks her writings. Mrs 
Radcliffe, we are assured, never saw Haddon 
House ; and although it was a place excellently 
wortli her attention, and could liardly have been seen 
by her without suggesting some of those ideas in 
which her imagination naturally revelled, yet we 
should suppose the mechanical aid to invention — 
the ftcipe for fine writing — the sleeping in a dis- 
mantled and unfurnished old house, was likely to 
be rewarded with nothing but a cold, and was an 
affectation of enthusiasm to which Mrs Radcliffe 
would have disdained to have recourse. 

The warmth of imagination which Mrs Radcliffe 
manifests, was naturally connected witli an inclina- 
tion towards poetry, and accordingly songs, son- 
nets, and pieces of fugitive verse, amuse and relieve 
the reader in the course Of her volumes. These 



J 



are not, in this place, the legitimate subjent of cri- 
tidBin;' but it may be remarked, that they display 
more iiveliiiess and richness of fancy, than correct- 
ness of taste, or felicity of expression. The lan- 
guage does not become pliant in Mrs RadclifTe'd 
Itands ; and, unconscions of this defect, she has 
iittempted, nevertheless, to bend it into new strac- 
tures of verse, for which the English is not adapt- 
ed. The song of the glow-worm is an experiment 
of this nature. It must also be allowed, that the 
imagination of the author sometimes carries her on 
too fast, and that if she herself formed a compe- 
tent and perfect idea of what she meant to express, 
she has sometimes failed to convey it to the reader. 
At other and happier times, her poetry partakes of 
the rich aod beautiful colouring which distingoisheB 
her prose composition, and has, perhaps, the same 
fault, of not being in every case quite precise in 
oxpressing the meaning of the author. The fol- 
lowing address to Melancholy may be fairly select- 
ed as a specimen of her powers. 

' [" It ought Dot toberorgottentliBttbere are many elegant 
pieces of poetry interspersed through the volomei of Mn 
iUddiffe; among which ore to be dlslinguiEhed u exquisitely 
MtFcet and fanciful, the ' Song to a. Spirit,' and ' The S« 
Nymph,' ' Down, down, a hundred fathom deep;' they 
uiight besungby Shalcspeare's Arid. The true iovera of poetry 
tire almoit apt to rt^et its being brought in as an accompani- 
ment to narrative, nhere it is generally neglected; for not 
•ine in a hnndred of thoae whn read and can jndge of noiels 
are at all able tu appieciatE the meiits of a copy of venes, and 
the conunan leader ia altvaya impatient to get on with the 
alary." — Mas Bakbauld.] 
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Thy apli^mn vnlee fi-um fur I hua 

MiiiKlUig wilh eveuliig's dying gnli 

Hai), with thi* ndlf-plea ' 



ilistill.Ibii lonely hour, 

wnlie Ihy lull!, whoaechBTurul poirar 
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irherc the pine-woodi nave on hfg)!, 

<e pathlau aod is itarlilf seen, 

cpld moon, with trembling eyt^ 

s her lung Ii«iim9 ilie leaves belwoen. 



s dnsty hwid, 
Bhadm f»rofouiid, 



'■ Lmd to iht moanUir 

Where, tut Mow, in 

'Wideroi^li.pliilrH.iUK 

And lad ihe chimn o 

■' Or guide me where the dsahing oar 
Jntt Ltutii the MitinesB of the vale, 

I'd meet the ocean-. <ll«tiuit mU: 
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" Tbere pan» at mldniebt's epeccred hour. 

And lilt the long-resouiidln|! ^ale ; 
And catch the fleeting oioorJight's power. 

O'er foaming seas and distaDt sail." 

It cannot, we think, be denied, tliat ire hare here 
beautiful ideas expressed in appropriate versifica- 
tion ; yet here, as in her prose compositioDS, the 
poetess is too mncli husied with external objects, 
too anxious to describe the outward acoompsni- 
nients of melanchol)', to write mpon the feeling it- 
self; and altbou]B;h the c'cmparison be made at the 
expense of a favourite author, we cannot help 
contrasting' the poetry we have just inserted, with 
a song, by Fletcher, on a similar subject. 



Pia.{5i»j».)" Hence, all you »ain delights, 
A.ahor.a»B«.baulghli 

Wherein yon spend your folly 1 
There's nought in this life bwbb^ 

Bat only melaochtriy 1 

ej folded arms, and fixed ey 
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A look that's fasten'd to the ground, 
A tongue chain 'd up without a sound '. 
Fooulaio heuda, and pathless grova, 

Mnonlighl walks, when all the fowls 

Aw warmly housed, saye bats Hnd owls ! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our Iwnes in a still gloomy valley, 

Nothiag'a m dauitfiirsst as lovely melancholy. 

Tlit Nice raJow. 
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In these last verses the reader may observe, that 
the human feeling of the votary of melancholy, or 
rather the pale passion itself, is predominant ; that 
our thoughts are of, and with, the pensive wander- 
er ; and that the " fountain heads and pathless 
groves," like the landscape in a portrait, are only 
secondary parts of the picture. In Mrs Radcljffe's 
verses, it is different. The accessaries and acconi' 
paniments of melant^holy are well described, but 
they call for eo mui:h of our attention, that the 
feeling itself scarce solicits due regard, '^e are 
placed among melancholy objects, but our sadness 
is reflected from tlie scene, it is not the growth of 
our own minds. Something like this may be ob- 
4«erved in Mrs Radcliffe's romances, where our cu- 
riosity is too much interested about the evolution 
of the story, to permit our feelings to be acted upon 
by tlie distresses of the hero or heroine. We do 
not acknowledge them as personal objects of onr 
interest, and, convinced that the authoress will ex- 
tricate them from their embarrassments, we are 
more concerned about the course of the story, than 
the feelings or fate of those of whom it is told. 

But wo must not take farewell of afavourite 
author with a depreciating sentimenL (it may be 
true, that Mrs Radcliffe rather walks in fairy-land 
than in the region of realities, and that she has 
neither displayed the command of the Jiuman pas- 
sions, nor the insight into the human heart, nor 
the observation of life and manners, which recom- 
mend other authors in the same line>* But she has 
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taken the lead in a line of composition, appealing 
to those powerful and general sources of interest, 
a latent sense of Bupematural awe, and curiosity 
concerning whatever is hidden and mysterious j 
and if she has been ever nearly approached in this 
wnlk, which we should hesitate to atfinn, it is at 
least certain, that she has never been excelled or 
even equalled. 

We have been given to understand, we trust 
&om good authority, that a posthumous work of 
Mrs Radclifie's is likely soon to make its appear- 
aucn. Come when it will, and contain almost what 
it may, it must be an acquisition to the public of no 
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has ' the airy lightness of a nymph' — they a; 
watching the Betting aun, and catching Ib^ purple tintB of 
evening, and the vivid glow or fading Splendour of the ireat- 
ern boiizon. Unrortunately they are all llkeniae early risen. 
I aay imrortunalely, for in every eiigency Mrs Radcllfie's 
lieroines are provided with a pencil and papier, and the sun 
is never alloived to rise nor Mt la pence. LikeTilburlna in the 
jiley, they are ' inconiolHbli lo the minuet in Ariadne,' uid 
in the moit distressing clrcunis(anc4^ dnd time to compos 
■oonets to sunrise, the hat, a sea-nymph, a Illy, or a Lutter- 
■fly."— DuMLoV. Hirtcry ofFictitm. vol. ill., p. 387.] 

I [Ai this sheet is paning through the press, the Editor 
ohserves the announcement of the " Poetical Works of Mni 
Ann RnddifTe, navr lint collected, in two volumes, Svo;" 
1>at whether the poriical Ramancr previously alluded lohy Sir 
Walter Scott is lo be included In this publication, doe« not 
Appear, — May, 1S34.] 
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We must on the present, us on former oecastmrt^ 
coimnence our biographical sketch of a deligjitfiil 
Knthor, with the vain regret, that wo can say little 
of his private life which can possibly interest the 
public The distinguished men of genius, whom, 
after death, our admiration is led almost to canonize, 
have the lot of the holy men, who, spending their 
lives in obscurity, poverty, and msuicration, incur 
contempt, and perhaps persecution, to have shrines 
built for thi! protection of their slig;htest relics, when 
once they are no more. Like the life of so many 
of those who have contributed most largely to the 
harmless enjoyments of mankind, that of Le Sage 
was laborious, obscure, and supported with difficulty 
by the precarions reward oF his literary exertions. 
Alain' Reke Le Sage was born in a villnge near 
to the town of Yannes, in Britanny, about the year 
1668. The profession of his father is not men- 
tioned ; but as he bequeathed some property to his 
son, he could not he of tlie very lowest raidc. Un- 
fortunately he died eai-ly, and his sou fell under the 
tutelage of an nncle, so careless of one of the most 
sacred duties of humanity, that he neglected aKlce 
the fortune and education of tiis ward. The latter 
defect was in a great measure supplied by the 




afiection of the P^re Eochnrd of the order of the 
JesaitB, Principal of tlie College of Vannes, who, 
interested in the talents displayed by the yonng' Le 
Sage, took pleaaure in cultivating his taste for lite- 
rature. Our author, however, must have heen late 
in attracting Bochard'H notice ; for when he came 
to Paris in 1693, io his twenty-fifth year, his princi- 
pal object was to prosecute his philosophical studies, 
with what ultimate view does not appear. 

With good-liiimour and liveliness, joined to 
youth, and, it is said, a remarkably handsome per- 
son, Le Sage soon felt the influence of the Parisian 
atmosphere, was much engaged in society, and dis- 
tinguislied by an intrigue with a woman of rank^ 
who shared with him, as his biographer expresses 
it, her heart and fortune. How this amour termi- 
nated we are not told, hut one of a better and more 
virtuous cliaracter succeeded. Le Sage became 
enamoured of a beautiful young woman, the daugh- 
ter of a joiner in the Rue de la Mortellerie, married 
her, and, from that period, found his principal hap- 
piness in domestic affection. By this union he had 
three sons, whose fortunes we shall afterwards 
have occasion to mention, and a daughter, whose 
filial piety is said to have placed her sole occupation 
in contributing to tlie domestic eDJoymeot of her 
celebrated parent. 

Le Sage continued after his marriage to frequent 
the circles of Paris, where literary men mingled 
as guests upon easy terms, and appears to have 
acquired several sincere and active friends, among 
whom the Abb6 de Lyonne entitled himself not 
only to the author's personal gratitude, but to that 
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whidh oonU dm hare taken |dace ondci' anjr one 
estabfished and extended government. Tbe high 
romantic charaicter of duTalry wlu<:h was dicrish- 
ed hy the natives, the i-icinity of the Moofs, who 
had imported with them the wild, imoginatire, and 
iplendid fictions of Araby the Blessed — the fierce- 
nem of the Spani^th passions of lore and reng^eonce, 
their thint of honour, their nnsparing cruelty, — 
placed oil the materials of romance under the very 
eye of the author who wished to use them. If his 
characterA were gigantic and overstrained in the 
4N)aci:ption, the writer had his apology in the tem- 
per of tJie nation where his scene was laid ; if his 
incidents were extravagant and improbable, a. coun- 
try in which Castilians and Arragoneze 
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and Moors, Mussulmans and Christians, bad been 
at war for so many ages, could furnish historians 
with real events, which might countenance the bold- 
est flights of the romance. And here it is impos- 
sible to avoid remarking, that the French, the g:ay- 
«st people in Europe, have formed their stage on a 
plan of declamatory eloquence, wbich all other 
nations have denounced as intolerable ; while the 
Spaniard, grave, solemn, and stately, was the first to 
introduce in the theatre all the bustle of lively and 
complicated intrigue ;— the flight and the escape, 
the mask and ladder of ropes, closets, dark-lantemB, 
trap-doors, and the whole machinery of constant 
and hurried action ; and that with such a profusion 
of invention, that the Spanish stage forms a mine 
in which the dramatic authors of almost all other 
countries have wrought for ages, and are still work- 
ing, with very slight chance either of failure or 
detection. 

Le Sage was not slow in endeavouring to turn 
to his own advantage his acquaintance with the 
Spanish drumu. He translated from the original 
of Don Francisco de Rojas, Le Tralfre Pvni. It 
was not acted, but printed in the year 1700. An- 
other play, Don Felix de Mendoce, he translated 
from Lope de Vega ; but this also remained un- 
acted, and was not even printed, until the author 
published his Theatre, in 1739- 

Le Point d'Honnear, another translation from 
the Spanish, was performed at the Theatre Fran- 
cois, in 1702, without success. The satire turned 
upon the pedantic punctilios formerly annexed to 
the discussion of personal " dependences," as they 
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■were caDed, wben men quurreLeil by the book, 
and arranged a rencontre according to the rules of 
logic This fantastic humoiir, which, so early as 
the i^e of Shakspeare, and Beaninont and Fletcher, 
had heea successAilly ridiculed ou the Eng'Iish 
stage, was probably rather too antiquated to be 
the subject of satire on that of Paris, in the begin- 
lung of the 18th century. The Point of Simottr 
was only twice represented. 

In 1707, Son Ciesar Urnn, a comedy, transla- 
ted by Le Sage from the Spanish of Calderon, was 
acted and condemned at the Theatre Fran9oi9. To 
make the autlior some amends, the same audience 
received, with the most marked applause, the lirely 
^ce entitled Critpin rival de son Mallre, which 
Garrick introduced upon the English stage nnder 
the title of Neek or Nothing. It is uncommon for 
a dramatic author to be applauded and condemned 
for two different pieces in the same day ; bnt Le 
Sage's destiny was even still more whimsical. Don 
CcEsar, we have said, was hissed in the city, and 
Crispin applauded. At a representation before 
the court, the judgment was reversed — the play 
was applauded, and the farce condemned without 
mercy. Time has confirmed the judgment of the 
Parisians, and annulled that of Versailles. 

Le Sage made yet another essay on the regular 
stage, with his <»raedy of Turcaret, in which he 
has painted the odious yet ridiculous character of 
a financier, risen from the lowest order of society 
by tricks and nsury, prodigal of his newly acquired 
wealth upon a false and extravagant mistress of 
quality, and refusing to contribute even to relievo 
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the extreme neoessity of his wife and near rela- 
tions. As men of bnsincas, and a <has so wealthy, 
the financiers liare always poisessed interest at 
court, and that interest seems to have been exerted 
with success to prevent so odious a personification 
of their body from appearing on the stage. The 
embargo was removed by an order of Monseig- 
neur, dated I3th October, 1708. Whde the play 
was yet in his portfolio, Le Sage had an opportn- 
nity to show how little his temper was that of a 
CDnrtier. He had been pressed to read his manu- 
script comedy at the Hotel de Bouillon, at the hour 
of noon, but was detained tUl two o'clock by the 
necessity of attending the decision of a lawsuit in 
which he was deeply interested. When he at 
length appeared, aud endeavoared to plead his 
excuse, the Duchess of Bouillon received his apo- 
logy with coldness, haughtily remarking, he had 
made the company lose two bours in waiting for 
his arrival. — " It is easy to make up the loss, 
madam," replied Le Sage ; " I will not read my 
comedy, and you will thus regain the lost time." 
He left the hotel, and could never be prevailed on 
to return thither 

Turcaret was acted, and was successfid, in spite 
of the cabal formed against it by the exertions of 
those concerned in the finances. ' The author, in 
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' imitation of Moli^re, added a sort of dramatic cri- 
ticiam, in which he defended the piece against the 
«eDsures which hod been passed against it. The 
speakers in tliis critical interlude were Don Cleofas 
-and the Diable Bolteux. Tliey appeared on the 
stage as unseen spectators of the representation of 
Xurcaref, and spoke between the acts, like the 
assistants in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his 
Humour ; the tendency of the dialogue being to 
«xult in the author's success, and ridicule the cabal 
by- which it had been assailed. We learn, in the 
course of their conversation, that besides all the 
ffiends of the author, and all his frieikds' friends, a 
guard of the police was necessary to restr^n the 
Beal of the clerks and dependents of the fiuanctnl 
department. Asmodeus maintains his character 
as a satirist, and, pointing out to Don Cleofas a 
Tiolent debate betwixt the friends and enemies of 
the piece, observes, that as it became warm, the 
one party spoke worse of the piece than they 
thought, and the other thought less good of it than 
they uttered. 

Turcaret seems the only original piece which 
Le Sage composed on the plan of the French regu- 
\ax comedy ; and though it had great poignancy of 
satire, the principal character on which the whole 
turns, is almost too worthless and too wicked to 
be ridiculous, or truly comic. Indeed Turcaret is 
rendered so odious, that revenge was said to have 
held the pallet when the colours were mised ; and 
there was an unauthorized story at one time cur- 
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rent, tbat Le Sa^e, deprived by a financier of a 
place in the revenue, hod written this dramatic 
Hatire to he revenged upon the whole body of Mal- 
tbtiers. The author, probably, was not without 
some offers of preferment, for he used to speiJc to 
his son of having refused situations in which others 
became rich, but where his conscience must have 
kept him poor — expressions too vague for a bio- 
grapher to found any thing upon them, yet which 
seem to exclude the idea of his having held any 
employment under a farmer-general of the reve- 
nues. His connexion with the Theatre Franyois, 
on which alone such regular pieces can be present- 
ed, was soon afterwards broken off. Le Sage had 
offered to them, in 1708, a small piece, in one act, 
called La Tontine ; it was not acted until 1732 ; 
and though the cause is not precisely known, it is 
obvious that the rejection gave much offence to the 
author. Le Sage was also much provoked at the 
airs of superiority assumed by the performers to- 
wards the authors, and he has recorded his revenge 
by the unfavourable and ridiculous colours in which 
he has represented the theatrical profession in his 
romance. 

The truth seems to be, that his former attempts 
were unsuccessful, because they were founded upon 
the Spanish plan of intrigue, in incident and situa- 
tion, and were not therefore much valued by the 
Parisians, whom the excellent Molit^re had accus- 
tomed to pieces of character and sentiment. Tur- 
carel was indeed more in the taste of the age, and 
was accordingly better relished ; but the 
hang so loosely together, and the plot posses 





little interest of any kind, that it may be termed 
L dramatic satire tiian a proper comedy. 
Oa the whole, Le S^>e's failure as a comic poet 
will not excite the surprise of those who may have 
patience to pemse his plays. 

For the sake of connexion, we may trace Le 
Sajre's dramatic career to a period with tlie greater 
fcrerity, tJiat it contains but litde to interest the 
reader. From the service of the established Na- 
tional Theatre, Le Sage transferred his pen to those 
tianor establishments, termed De la Foire, witii^h 
did not pretend, and, indeed, were not permitted, 
to offer to iJie public regular dramas, but only to 
act vauderilles, ur small light interludes set to 
music, and where the music was supposed Xa be the 
principal attraction. 

These subordinate theatres were a refinement 
Dpon the pnppet'shows and saoh like exhibitions, 
which used to be shown during the two great Fairs 
of St Laurence and St Germain ; and it was under 
this colour that the manager and actors of the 
Foire endeavoured to dude the monopoly enjayed 
by the Theatre Francois, and were alternately in- 
didged or restricted in their privileges, as they 
vere ^e to find protection at court. The sort of 
pieces represented at the Foire, came at length to 
bear the n^me of the Comic Opera, of which Le 
Sage was the soul. He composed, cither entirely, 
W with tbe assistance of his friends, Dominique 
and Fiiselier, no less than a hundred and upwards 
of these interludes, farces, and light pieces, which 

it httle efGtrt to so inventive a genius, and which 
r sunk na popular opinion willed it, n 
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omitting; any opportnnity which presented itself, to 
ridicule, parody, and Batirize the Romans, for so 
the actors of the r^ular tlieatres were termed, in 
the cant language of the Foire. These exertions 
were attended with such a, degree of profit, as, with 
the revenue arising- from his other publications, 
enabled Le Sage, now the father of a iamily, to 
m^ntain himself and them in a calm and modest, 
but comfortaUe independence. 

In 1721, the Comic Opera of the Foire was for 
a time suppressed. An attempt was made to con- 
tinue the amusement, and elude the restriction, 
under different devices. For this pnrpose, Fran- 
cisque, the manager, for whom Le Sage had long' 
laboured, caused pieces, composed in mooologne, 
to be acted on his stage. Le Sage and Fuselier, 
latethealliesof Fran dsque, had recourse to anotlier 
device, and acted their pieces us formerly, in music 
and diiilogue, but by the intervention of puppets, 
instead of real iictors — an idea which aft^wards 
occurred to Fielding. These rival theatres carried 
on their several undertahings, in spite both of the 
comedians of the Th^tre Francis, and of each 
other, and some satirical skirmishes passed between 
them. In Arlequin Devealion, a piece in mono- 
logue, written by the celebrated Piron, Le Sage and 
his consort Fuselier are subjected to ridicule by the 
idSiovm^ jev.de mots I PunchineUo is made to asl^ 
" Pourquoi fc fol de temps e» temps ne diroit-il 
pas des bonnes chosss, puisqtie Le Sage de temps 
en temps dit de si mauvaises f" In tlie same piecej 
Arlequin throws a pair of pistols into the sea, 
paying there might never more be word spokea 
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" de pistolets, de fusil, ni de Fuselibr," Such 
jesU break no bones, and probably discomposed our 
author's temper as little aa they injured his repu- 
tation. The embargo was removed from the per- 
formances at the Foire, \a the course of about two 
years, and our author resumed his ordinary labours 
in behalf of its theatre, which he continued so late 
iks the year 1738, during which he produced three 
pieces, which were probably hU last dramatic 
efiurtB, as he had then attained his seventieth year. 
It has been said of Le Safe's works, that no 
writings are more generaDy and widely known, 
than those of big which are remembered, while 
none are so decidedly and utterly forgotten as 
those which hare been consigned to neglect. All 
tjie slight dramas which we have noticed, as form- 
ing so great and essential a part of the labours of 
hid life, fall under the latter class — many have 
never been printed, and of those whicji have issued 
from the press, very few are now read. Nothing' 
can be more slight than their texture. The whim 
nf the day — any remarkable accident — any popular 
publication, affords a hint for the story. The airs, 
like those of the Seggar's Opera, are founded oit 
the commou popular ballads and vaudevilles, and 
nothing is too trivial or absurd to be admitted into 
the dialogue. At the same time, there occur touches 
both of wit, nature, and humour ; us how oould It 
be otherwise in the slightest works of Le Sage P 
The French critics, who are indisputably the best 
judges, incline to think, judging from Turcaretr 
that he would have risen to eminence, had he con- 
tinued to cultivate the regular comedy, instead of 
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Einking into the minor and subordinate ritnks of an 
occupation which he held in contempt, and wliich 
he probably thought could not be too slightly ese- 
cnted. Don Cleofaa, in the Critique de Turcaret, 
saye to Asniodeus, aa they surrey the audience at 
the The&tre Fran^rois, " La belle assembUe ; que 
de dames ! — Asmodbb. Jl y en auroit encore 
d^avantage, sans les spectacle de la Foire. La 
plupart de ferames y cowent avccfureur. Je suis 
ravi de les voir dans h gout de leurs lacquaia el de 
lews coc/iers." — Thus thought Le Sag'e originally 
of the dignity of those labours in which he was to 
spend his life, and the indifference with which he 
was contented to exercise his Tocation, shows that 
his opinion of its importance was never enhanced. 
Goldoni, in circumstances nearly similar, created a 
national drama, and a taste for its beauties ; but Le 
Sage was to derive an undying name from works 
of a different description. 

We willingly leave consideration of these ephe- 
meral and forgotten effusions of tlie moment, com- 
posed for the small theatre of the Foire, to speak 
of the productions which must afford delight and 
interest, so long as human natui'e retains its present 
constitation. The first of these was Ze Diable 
JBoiteux, which Le Sage published in 1707, The 
title and plan of the work were derived from the 
Spanish of Luez Valez de Guevara, called Fl Di- 
ablo Cojuelo, and such satires on manners as had 
been long before written in Spain by Cervantes 
and others. But the fancy, the lightness, the spirit, 
the wit, and the vivacity of the Diable Boiteux, 




entirely coininunicated by the enchanting' p«n 
of the lively Frenchman. The plan of the work 
was in the highest degree interesting; and having, 
in its original concoction, at once a caiJt of the ro- 
mantic and of the mystical, is calculated to interest 
and to attract by its own merit, as well as by the 
pleasing anecdotes and shrewd remarks upon human 
life, of which it forms, as it were, the firame-work 
and enchasing. The Mysteries of the Cabalists 
afforded a foundation for the story, which, gro- 
tesque as it is, was not in those times held to exceed 
the bounds of probable fiction ; and the interlocu- 
tors of the scene are so happily adapted to the 
subjects of their conversation, that all they say and 
do has its own portion of natural appropriation. 

It is impossible to conceive a being more fitted 
to comment upon the vices, and to ridicule the 
follies of humanity, than an esprit follet like Asmo- 
deus, who is us much a decided creation of genins, 
in his way, as Ariel or Caliban. Without possess- 
ing the darker powers and propensities of a Fallen 
Angel, he presides over the vices and the foUies, 
rather than the crimes of mankind — is malicious, 
rather than malignant ; and his delight is to gibe, 
and to scoff, and to teaze, rather than to torture; 
— one of Satan's light infantry, in short, whose 
business is to goad, perplex, and disturb the ordi- 
nary train of society, rather than to break in upon 
and overthrow it. This character is maintained in 
all Asmodeua says and does, with so much spirit, 
wit, acuteness, and playful malice, that we never 
forget the fiend, even in those moments when he 
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is very near becoming amiable aa well a 
tain in g. 

Don Cleofiks, to whom he makes all his diTertin^ 
communications, is a fiery young Spaniard, proud, 
liigh-spirited, and revengeful, and just so mnch of 
a libertine as to fit him for the company of Asmo- 
deua. He interests us personally by his gallantry 
and generons sentiments ; and we are pleased with 
the mode in which the grateful fiend provides for 
the Aitnre happiness of his liberator. Of these two 
characters neither is absolutely original. But the 
Devil of Guevara is a mere bottle- conjurer, who 
amuses the student by tricks of legerdemtun, inter- 
mixed with strokes of satire, some of them very 
acute, but devoid of the poignancy of Le Sage. 
Don Cleofas is a more literal copy from the Spa- 
nish author. There is no book in existence, in 
which so much of the human character, imder all 
its various shades and phases, is described in so few 
words, as in the Diable Soiteux. Every page, 
every line, bears marks of that sure tact and accu- 
rate developement of human weakness and folly, 
which tempt ns to think we ai-e actually listening 
to a Superior Intelligence, who sees into om' minds 
and motives, and, in malicious sport, tears away the 
veil which we endeavour to interpose betwixt these 
and our actions. The satire of Le S^eisas quick 
and sudden as it is poignant; hia jest never ia 
blunted by anticipation ; ere we are aware that the 
bow is drawn, the shaft is quivering in the very 
centre of the mark. To quote examples, would be 
to quote the work through almost every page ; 
and, accordingly, no author has afforded a greater 
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■lock of paK^eSt which hare been generaDy 
employed as apophihegm^, or iUustrations of bunuii 
nature and actiom ; and no wonder, since tlie force 
of whole pages b often compressed in fewer wvrds 
diAn another author would hare employed aenten- 
ees. To bJce tiie first example that coines : The 
fiends of Profligacy and Chicane contend for po«- 
■ewioD and direction of a young Parisian. Pilardoc 
would bare made him a coTTtmit, Asmodeos a 
debauchee. To unite both their viewa, the infenul 
GODclare made the youth a nionA, and efiBcted a 
reconciliation between their contending brethren. 
" We embraced," says Asmodeos, " and have been 
mortal enemies erer unce." It is well observed by 
the lat« edilcr of Le Sage's works, that the trwU 
of this kind, with which the DiabU BoUeax 
aboondg, entitle it, much more than the Italian 
■cenes of Gherardi, to the title of tbe Grenier a Sel, 
conferred on the latter work by tbe sanction of 
Boileaa. That great poet, nevertheless, is sud to 
have been of a different opinion. He threatened to 
dismiss a valet whom he found in the act of reading 
the DiabU Boiteux. Whether this proceeded &om 
the peerlfihness of indisposition, under which Boi- 
lean laboured in 1707; whether he supposed the 
knowledge of human life, and all its chicanery, to 
be learned &om Le Sage's satire, was no safe 
accomplishment fur a domestic ; or whether, finaOy, 
be had private or personal causes for condemning 
the work and the author, is not now known. But 
the anecdote forms one example, amongst the 
many, of the unjust estimation in which men of 
genius are too apt to holdthetr contemporaries. 
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Besides the power of wit and satire displayed in 
the ZHable Boiteux, with so much brilliancy, there 
are passages in whii;li the anthor assiimes a more 
teriauB and moral tone ; he sometimes tonches upon 
the pathetic, and Gometimes even approaches the 
sublime. The personification of Death is of the 
latter charai^r, until we come to the point where 
the aathor's humom* hreaks forth, and where, 
having described one of the terrific phantom's 
wings as painted with war, pestilence, famine, and 
shipwreck, ht? adorns the other with the represen- 
tation of yonng physicians taking their degree. 

To rebeTe tiie reader from the uniformity which 
might otherwise hare attached to the hasty and 
brief sketches of what is only subjected to the eye, 
Le Sage hat introduced several narratives in the 
Spanish Uate, such as the History of the Connt de 
Belflor, and the novel called the Force of Friend- 
ship. Cervantes had set the example of varying a 
long narrative, by the introduction of such novels, 
or kittoriettes. Scarron and others had fi)llowed 
the plan, but with less propriety than Le Sage, 
«ince it must be owned, that in a work of which 
the parts are so unconnected with each other, as in 
the Diable BoiUtix, such relief is more appropriate 
than when the novel serves inartificially to inter- 
mpt the progress of a principal story. 

The immediate popularity of the Diahle Boiteux 
vaa increased at tlie time of publication, by the 
general belief that Le Sage, who lived so much in 
the world, and was bo close an observer of what 
passed around him, had, under Spanish names, and 
H'ilJi fictitious circumstances, recounted many Pari- 
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eian anecdotes, and drawn many characters of the 
court and city. Some of these were inunediately 
recogTiiscd. Tlie spendthrift Dufreany (supposed 
to be a descendant of Henry I V- by his grandmo- 
ther, a female called La Belle Jardiniere d'Anet) 
was recognised as the old bachelor of rank, whoi 
married his laundress, to get lid of her claim. The 
st«ry of the German baroness, who curled her hair 
with the promise of marriage made to her by an 
ardent but imprudent loTer, relates to a similar 
anecdote of the celebrated Ninon de L'Enclos. 
Boron, the celebrated actor, is the dramatic hero, 
who dreams that the gods liad decreed him an apo< 
theosis, by transforming him into a stage decora 
tion. The celebrated Helvetius was generally sup— ' 
posed to be the original of the sage Sangrodo ; and 
doubtless other individuals of the faculty, whicb 
Le Sage, like Moli^re, persecuted with his raillery, 
were also known. The satire of both authors flow- 
ed, perhaps, more freely, that each of them enjoyed 
a state of good health, which enabled them to set 
the faculty at defiance, and also because the profes- 
sional recompense of physicians, on the continent, 
was so mean as to degrade their character in society, 
and subject them to all the ridicule which, since the 
days of Juvenal, has attached to learning in rags. 

Besides the personal allusions which we hare - 
noticed, there are doubtless many others in llie 
novel, which might be easUy imdcrstood at the ' 
time ; and the rage for private scandal probably 
carried the spirit of applying passages in the work 
to existing persons and circumstances, much farther- 
than the writer intended. 
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The popularity of tlie Diable Boiteux waa 
bounded at iu fir^t appearance, nor has it ( 
since been abated. The strongest proof of the 
ardour witb which it was received, was, that two 
young men entering the same bookseller's shop, in 
whiuh there chanced to be only one copy of the 
work, contested the possession of it by fighting 
upon the spot, and the victor having wonnded his 
antagonist, carried off the volume as the prize of 
the field. Certainly this well-attested anecdote, 
to wliich the popularity of Asmodeus gave ocea- 
nion, deserved to be recorded by the Demon him- 
self. One Dancourt, also a dramatist, who supplied 
his deficiencies of genius and invention by his 
promptitude in seizing every topic of popular inter- 
est, brought the subject of the Diable Boiteax on 
the stage, in two paits ; the first of which ran for 
thirty-five nights, the second for seventy-two. 

It only remains to be said of this celebrated mo- 
ral satire, that nineteen years after it had appeared 
in a single volume, the author published it with 
augmentations, which increased the work to two. 
This addition had tlie usual fate of tontinuations, 
:uid was not, at the time, considered as equal to the 
original publication ; but it would now be difficnlt 
to perceive any difference between them. The 
Dialogues of the Chimneys of Afadiid, which were 
for the first time appended to the Diahle Boiteux, 
in the new edition just mentioned, were more justly 
(insured as inferior to that celebrated work. The 
personification itself is a very awkward one, and 
Ibrms a singular contrast \a the unrivalled e 
trivance by which Don Cleofus acquires the know J' J 
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ledge of the iataiat erf the dwdtings of men, and 
even of the secrets of th^r bosomi. 

The three fim Tolnmea of GH Blot de Saiitit- 
iame, compr^tending the life of that most exceQenC 
person, down to hia first retreat to Lirias, ntsed 
the fame of Le Sage lo the highest fiuh, and se- 
nsed it upon an immorable basis. Few have ever 
read this charmia^ book without remembering, as 
one of the most delightful oci-npations of their life* 
tlie time whicfa they first employed in the pentsal ; 
and there are flew also who do not ovcaaioaally torn 
bade to its pages with all the viraotf which at- 
tend! the recollection of early lore. It signifies 
Dotliing at what time we have first encomitered 
the fascination ; whether in boyhood, when we 
were chiefly captivated by the cavern of the rob- 
bers, and other scenes of romance ; whether in 
more advanced youth, but while our ignorance of 
the world yet concealed from ns the subtle and 
poignant satire which lurks in so many passages 
of the work; whether we were learned enoogli 
to apprehend the various allusions to history and 
public matters with which it abounds, or ignorant 
enough to rest contented with the more direct 
eoorse of the UEuration. Tlie power of the en- 
chanter over us is alike absolute, under all these 
orcumstances. If there Is any thing like tmth in 
Gray's opinion, that to lie upon a coach and read 
new novels was no bad idea of Paradise, how w«iild 
that beatitude be enhanced, conld human geniiu 
afford us another Git Blot I 

Le Sage's chum to originality, in this deliglttfiil 
irock) has been idly, I had almost said ungratefnl- 
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ly, contested by those critics, who conceive tiiey 
detect a plagiarist whererer they see a resemblance 
in the general subject of a work, to one wliich haa 
been before treated by an inferior artist. It is a 
&rourite theme of laborious dulness, to trace out 
such coincidences ; because tbey appear to reduce 
genius of the higher order to the usual standard 
of humanity, and, of course, to bring the author 
nearer a level with his critics. It is not the mere 
outline of a story — not eyen the adopting some 
details of a former author, which constitutes the 
literary crime of plagiarism. The proprietor of the 
pit from which Chantrey takes his clay, might aa 
well pretend a right in the figure into which it is 
moulded under his plastic fingers ; and the ques- 
tion is in both cases the same — not so much &um 
whom the original rude substanoe cume, as to 
whom it owes that which constitutes its real merit 
and excellence. 

It is therefore no disparagement to Le Sage, that 
long before his time there existed in other coun- 
tries, and particularly in Spain, that species of fic- 
tion to which Gil Slas may be in some respects 
said to belong. There arises in every country a 
species of low or comic romance, bearing somewhat 
the same proportion to the grave or heroic romance, 
which farce bears to tri^edy. Readers of aU. 
countries are not more, if indeed they are equally 
delighted, with the perusal of high deeds of war 
and chivalry, achieved by some hero of popular 
name, than with the exploits of some determined 
fi«ebooter, who follows his illicit trade by violence, 
or of some notorious sharper, who preys upon 
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sodety by address and stratagem. The lornieas of 
such men's character, and the baseness of their 
pursuits, do not prevent their hazards, their suc- 
cesses, their failures, their escapes, and their sub- 
sequent fate, irom being deeply iuteresting, not to 
the mere common people only, but to all who desire 
to read a chapter in the great book of human 
nature. We may use, though not in a mora] sense, 
the of):-quoted phrase of Terence, and acknowledge 
ourselves interested in the tale, because we are mea 
and the events are human. 

In Spain, many of their most ingenions men 
took pleasure in making studies from low life, as 
their countryman, Afurillo, found the favoarite 
subjects of his pencil among the sun-burnt gipsies, 
shepherds, and muleteers. Thus the character of 
the Picaro, or Adventurer, had been long' a favoor- 
ite subject in Spanish fiction. Lazarilio de Tor- 
mes had been written by Juan de Luna; the 
History of Paul the Sharper, by the celebrated 
Queredo. Even Cervantes had touched upon such 
a subject in the novel of Siconete and Corladilio, 
in which there are some scenes of low life drawn 
with all the force of his powerful pen. But Guz- 
man d'AlfaTOcke -was the most generally known of 
any of the class, and had been long since translated 
into most European languages. If Gil Sla^ his- 
tory had a prototype among these Spanish stories, 
it must have probably been in that of Guzman ; 
and some slight resemblance may be discovered 
betwixt some of the incidents ; for instance, the 
circumstances in which Guzman is about to many 
the daughter of a wealthy Genoese, and that of th» 
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excellent Don Raphiiel, in the home of Pedro de 
Moyadaa. In like manner, the incident of that 
worthy assuming' the dress of a dead hermit, is 
anticipated by Lazarillo de Tonnes, in the second 
part of bis History ; and probably many other re- 
semblances, or, if the reader pleases to call them 
so, plagiarisms, might be pointed out ; for as tbe 
author furnished the plots of his dramatic pieces 
very often at the expense of the Spaniards, there 
IS no probability that he woidd scruple to borrow 
from dieir romances whatever he found suitable to 



his own purpose. 

There has been, indeed, an unautbenticated 
account of lie Sage having obtained possession of 
some manuscripts of Cervantes', which he had used 
liberally, and without acknowledgment, in the con- 
struction of his Gil Bias. A translation of Le 
S^e's novels into Spanish, bears also on the title- 
page the vaunt, that this operation has restored 
them to the language in which they were originally 
written. But the styles of Cervantes and Le Sage 
lu'e so essentially dilterent, though each in itself is- 
masterly, that, in the absence of positive evidence, 
one would as soon be induced to believe that the 
Frenchman wrote Don Quixote, as that the Spa- 
niard composed Gil Bias. If Le Sage borrowed 
any thing from Sp^n, excepting some general hints, 
such as we have noticed, it may have been some of 
the detached novels, which, as in the Diable Sot- 
teal, are interwoven in the history, though with. 
lees felicity than in the earlier publicatiou, where 
they do not interrupt the march of any principal 
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narrative. On the other liand, it is no doubt won- 
derfiil, that merely by dint of acc|uaintance with 
Spanish literature, Le Sage should have become so 
perfectly intimate, as he is admitted to be on sll 
bands, with the Spanish custonis, manners, and 
babits, as to conduct his reader through four VO- 
liun«!S without once betraying the secret, that tJie 
work was not composed by a native of Spain. In- 
deed, it is chiefly on this wonderful obserration of 
«ost(ime, and national mannerg, that the Spanbh 
translator founds his reclamation of the work, as 
the original property of Spain. Le Sage's capacity 
of identifying himself with the child of big imagi- 
nation, in circumstances in which he himself nerer 
was placed, though rare in the highest degree, is 
not altogether singular ; i>e Foe, in particulctr, pos- 
sessed it in a most extraordinary degree. It may 
be added, that this strict and accurate attention 
to costume is confined to externals, so far as the 
principal personage is concerned, Gil Bias, though 
wecuing the Golillo, Capa, and Spada, with the 
most pure Castilian grace, thinks and acts with all 
the Tiracity of a Frenchman, and displays, in taany 
mpects, the pecubar sentiments of one. 

The last French editor of Le Sage's works thinks 
that Git Bias may have had a prototype in the 
humorous but licentious History of JFrancion, writ- 
ten by the Sieur Moulinet de Pare I confess I 
cannot see any particular resemblance which tho 
History of Gil Blax has to that work, excepting 
that the scene of both lies chiefly in ordinary Itfe^ 
as may be said of the Romati Camique of Scarroii> 
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The whole concoction of Gil Bias appears to me 
as original, in that which cooBtitutes the essence of 
11 compusition, as it is inexpresaibly delightful. 

The principal character, in whose name and widi 
whose conmientarieB the story is told, ii a concep- 
tion which has nerer been equalled in fictitiou* 
composition, yet which seems so very real, that we 
cannot divest onrselves of the opinion, that we 
listen to the nan'ative of one nlio has really gone 
through the scenes of which he speaks to ns. Gil 
Bias' diaracter has all the weaknesses and inequa- 
lities proper to human nature, and which we daily 
recognise in ourselves and in our acquaintance- 
He is not by nature such a witty sharper as the 
Spaniards painted in the characters of Paolo or 
Guzman, and such as Le Sage himself lias embo- 
died in the subordinate sketch of Scipio, hut ia 
naturally disposed towards honesty, thongh with a 
mind unfortunately too ductile to resist the temp- 
tations of opportunity or example. He is consti- 
tutionally timid, and yet occasionally capable of 
doing brave actions ; shrewd and intelligent, bnt 
apt to be deceived by his own vanity ; with wit 
enough to make us laugh with him at others, and 
follies enough to turn the jest frequently i^ainst 
himself. Generous, good-natured, and humane, he 
luu virtues snificient to make us love him, and as to 
respect, it is the last thing which he asks at hia 
reader's hand. Gil Bias, in short, is the principal 
character in a moving scene, where, though he fre- 
quently plays a subordinate part in the action, all 
that he lays before us is coloured with hia own 
opinions, remarks, and sensations. We feel the 
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individuality of Gil Bias alike in the cavern of tfa6 
Tohbera, in the episcopal palace of tlie Archbishop 
of Grenada, in the bureau of the minister, and in 
all the otjier various scenes tlvough which he con- 
ducts us BO delig'btfully, and which are, generally 
speaking, very slightly connected together, or rather 
no otherwise related to each other, than as they are 
represented to have happened to the same man. In 
this point of view, the romance is one which rests 
on character rather tlian incident ; but although 
there is no inain action whatsoever, yet there is so 
much incident in the episodical narratives, that the 
work can never be said to linger or hang heavy. 

The son of the squire of Asturias is intrusted 
also with the magic wand of the Diable Boiteux-, 
and can strip the gilding from human actions iridi 
the causticity of Asmodeus himself.' Yet, witli all 
this power of satire, the moralist has so mudi of 
gentleness and good-humour, that it may be said of 
Le Sage, as of Horace, Circum pracordia ludif. 
All is easy and good-hnmonred, gay, light, and 
lively ; even the cavern of the rabhers is illnmina* 
ted with a ray of that wit with which Le Sage es- 
lightens his whole narrative. It is a work whicli 
renders the reader pleased with himself and with 
mankind, where faults arc placed before him in the 
light of follies rather than vices, and where mis- 
fortunes are so int^woven with the ludicrous, tliat 

' [ " We TiDture to be of opinion, that there ia »a hidI* 
UMjU inovlialge in Gil Blaa, if the reader be one of those wlw 
would have underatoorl the Epimph of the Licenllate Pediv 
Garcins, aa in any doien volumes of nol hislorj- the oonntiy 
•f Le Snge has yet produced."— (JaorteTVy fleriew, SepU leaej 
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wc laugh in the very act of sympathizing witli 
tiieni. All is rendered diverting — both the crimes 
nnd the retribution which follows them. Thug, for 
«]£ampte, Gil Bias, during his prosperity, commits 
a gross act of filial undutifulness and ingratitude ; 
yet we feel, that the intermediation of Master Mus- 
cada the grocer, irritating the pride of a parvenu, 
was so exactly calculated to prodace the effect whicli 
it operated, that we continue to laugh with and at 
Gil Bias, even in the sole instance in which ho 
shows depravity of heart. And then, the lapida- 
tion which he undergoes at Oviedo, with the dis- 
appointment in all his ambitious hopes of exciting 
the admiration of the inhabitants of hi§ birth- 
place, is received as an expiation completely appro- 
priate, and suited to the offence. In short, so 
strictly are the pages of Gil Bias confined to what 
is amusing, that they might perhaps have 
improved by some touches of a more masculine, 
stronger, and firmer line of morality. 

It ought not to escape notice, that Le Sagei. 
though, liko Cervantes, be considers the homui 
figures which he paints as his principal object, fails 
not to relieve them by exquisite morsels of land- 
scape, slightly touched indeed, but with the highest 
keeping, and the most marked effect. The descrip- 
tion of the old hermit's place of retreat may be 
given as an example of what we mean. 

In the History of Gil Bias is also exhibited that 
art of fixing he att n on f he reader, and crea- 
ting, a« it wc e a al v en in fiction itself, not 
only by a str anno ostume and locality, 
hut by a miuu en s and a le same time a vira- 
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aer, Ifae neMa— aD gire tkaL doaii^ iccae m As 
llitrd Tolnme sack » degree of realitj, iod «hh» 
m so cacapletdj of the eonibrt isd kfipfini m tf 
our plp—ant cDinpanMni, that the "°"''"*™g *^^9~ 
ten, in iriiich the hero is dianiwed, aA^ 1^ 
laboniB and dangers, to repose and h^^na«M — 
theae rery chapters, wUch in other norda we 
glaaced over ag matter of course^ are perbafM the 
moat interesting in the AdverUurei of GU Slaa. 
Not a donbt remauis on the mind of tlie reader 
concerning the continuance of the hero's mral fdi- 
city, unless he shonld happen (like ourselres) to 
feel some private difficulty in beUeving that the 
new cook from Valencia coold ever rival Master 
Joachim's excellence, particularly in the matter of 
the ollapodrida, and tiie pig's ears marinated. In- 
deed, to the honour of that author be it spoken, Le 
Sage, excellent in describing scenes of all kiad% 
gives such vivacity lo those which interest th« 
gattroTWTjie in particular, that an epicure of qvt 
actiuaintance used to read certain &TOuiite gatufge^ 
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regularly before dinner, with the purpose of getting 
Jia appetite like that of the Licentiate SediUo, and, 
GO far as his friends cuuld observe, the recipe was 
always succesafiil. 

At this happy point the Adventures of Gil Bias 
originally closed; but the excessive popularity of 
the work induced the author to add the fourth 
volume, in which Gil Bias is aguiu brought from 
his retreat, and of new involved in tlie perils of a 
court life. Besides that the author in some degree 
repeats himself — fur Gil Bias' situation under the 
Conde D'Olivarez is just the counterpart to that 
which he held under the Duke of Lerma — the 
Continuation has tlie usual fault of such works, 
joins awkwardly with the original story, and is 
written evidently with less vigour and originality. 
Its reception from the public, according to a French 
witic, resembled the admiration given to a decay- 
ing beauty, whose features remain the same, though 
their freshness and brilliancy are abated by time- 
Even after the death of Le Sage, it seemed as if 
his masterpiece was to give rise to as many Conti- 
nuations as the JUitory of Amadts. A spurious 
History of Don Alphomo Bias de Lirias, Son of 
Gil Bias of Santillane, pretending to be a posthu- 
mous work of the original author, appeared at 
Amsterdam, and lias been since reprinted. 

In 1717, Le Sage published a translation, or 
rather a poor imitation, of Boiardo's Orlando Ina- 
morato, which wild and imaginative poem he has 
-degraded Into a mere fau:y tale, stripping it effec- 
tually of the magical colouring which it had re- 
ceived from tlie original writer. The author 
VOL. in, -^ D 
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intended to have commilted the same violn 

upon Ariosto's splendid epic, but fortunately t 

consummation of the rash attempt did not take 
place. The ingenious and lively Frenchman wa« 
as completely devoid of the rich poetical fancy of 
the Tuscan poet, as the language in which he 
wrote was inadequate to express the beauties of 
the Italian original. 

Le Sage found a more congenial employment 
in compiling the Adventures of the Cfievalier de 
Seauchene, a brave sea-officer, or rather coraur — 
the Paul Jones of that period, in the West Indian 
seas. He professed to have derived the materials 
of this work, which was never completed, from the 
widow of the Chevalier, who resided at Tomrs. lie 
Sage has well supported the character of the franl^ 
bold, hatf-clvilixed aulor, but apparently found the 
task troublesome, if we may judge from the nuiHe' 
rous episodes which he has ingrafted on the prin- 
cipal story. Probably the work did not become 
poptdar, for though a Continnation iras in some 
degree promised, it never appeared. The Cheva- 
lier de Beauchene came out in 1732, and in the 
game year Lo Sage published a translation, or 
rather an abridgement, of the Adventures of Gus- 
mart d'Alfiwache, the most celebrated of the Spa- 
nish romances A la picaresque. 

In 1734, Le Sage translated the History of 
Vanillo Gomales, caHed the Merry Bachelor, from 
the Spanish of Vincentio Espinella. 

Appurendy these subordinate labours hod re- 
newed the author's taste fur original composition. 
The Bachelor cf Salamanca was his last work 
of this description ; find although we can easily 
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descry the flatness and insipidity which indicate the 
approach of age, and the decay of the finer powers 
of obaervatioa and expression, we are nevertheleta 
ever and anon reminded of that geniua whinh in its 
vigour produced Gil Bias andthe2)iad& Boiteux. 
The Bachelor of Salamanca is, in comparison, a 
fadure, but such as Le Sage alone could liare com- 
ntitted ; and many pai^sages have all tliat raciness 
which dislingnishes his happier productions. The 
flcene, for example, in which Carambola is em'- 
ployed in reading to slumber the Member of the 
Council of the Indies, who unpitiably awakens at 
every instant when his reader stops to take a 
mouthful of rrtreshment, might have been told by 
Asmodeus himself. It must be owned that the 
scenes laid in Mexico have little merit of any kind. 
Le Sage had not the same accurate knowledge of 
the manners of New Spain, which he possessed 
respecting those of the mother country, and the 
account with which he presents us is tn proportion 
flat and uninteresting. If it be tme that Le Sage, 
jealous, like other old authors, of the earlier pro- 
ductions of his genius, preferred tiiis work — the 
child of his old age, to his Diahle Boiteux and 

Git Bias, we can only say, that the same decay 
which is visible in his talents, must have also affect- 
ed bis taste, and that he certainly had not invoked 
the assistance of the acnte Asmodens when ho 
formed his opinion. 

After the Bachelor of Salamcmca, La Sage pro- 
duced, in I74l>, his last original work, La Valise 

Troitvee, which appeared anonymously in that 
year. His last labours thus approached the cha- 
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ratter of those with w!iii;Ii lie opened liis career ; 
for the Valise Trouvee consists of a miscellaneous 
collection of letters upon various subjects, resem- 
bling those of Aristenetus, translated by our author 
in 1695.' 

Alively Collection of Anecdotes and Witticisms, 
published in 1743, closed the long' labours of this 
excellent author. They are tflld, with all the ani- 
mation of his own particular hiunour, and we may 
suppose them to have been amassed in his port- 
folio, with the purpose of being one day amalga- 
mated into a regular work, but given to the public 
in their present unconnected form, when nge 
induced Le Sage, now in his seventy-fifth year, to 
lay aside liis pen. 

Having thus reviewed hastily the various lite- 
rary labours of Le Sage, we have, in fact, nearly 
accomplished the history of his life, which appears 
to have been spent in the bosom of his family, and 
to have been diversified by no incident of pecali»- 
rity unconnected with bis theatrical and literary 
engagements. His taste for retirement was, per- 
haps, increased by the infirmity of deafness, which 
attacked him so cai'ly as 1709, for he allndes to it 
in the critical interlude on the subject of Turcarel. 
Xiatterly, it increased so much, that he was under 
the necessity of constantly using a hearing-trumpet. 
His conversation was nevertheless so delightful, 
tliat when he went to his favourite coffee-house. 
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Tujopatny Postbap : it mnlatna a description of tho 
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huw little some (binga have altered bIhcc Le Sage 
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in the Rue Saint Jacques, the guests formed a 
circle round him, nay, even mounted upon the seats 
and upon the tables, in order to catch the remarks 
and anecdotes which this celebrated observer of 
human nature covdd tell in society, with the same 
grace and effect with which he recorded them in 
his works. 

Le Sage's circumstances, though very moderate, 
seem always to have been easy, and his domestic 
life was quiet and happy. Its tenor was somewhat 
interrupted by the taste which carried upon the 
stage bis eldest and youngest sons. Nothing could 
be more natural than that the theatrical art should 
have invincible charms for the sons of a dramatic 
author ; but Le Sage, who had expressed the great- 
eat contempt and dislike of that profession, whicli 
he had painted in the most ridiculous and odious 
colours, felt great pain from his sons making choice 
of it, which probably was not lessened when the 
eldest obtained an honourable station among those 
very Romans of the Theatre Franyois, with whom 
his father had waged fur so many years a satirical 
war. This eldest son of Le Sage was a youth of 
great hopes, and a most amiable disposition. He 
had been educated for the bar. Upon embracing 
the profession of a comedian, ho assumed the name 
of Montmenil, under which he became distinguished 
for his excellence in the parts of valets, peasants, 
and other characters in low comedy. He was not 
less remarked for the worth of his private charac- 
ter, and his talents for society ; and having early 
attained a situation in the Thf&tre Francois, he 
mixed with the best company in Paris. Yet his 
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father could not for a long time hear of Montme- 
nil's professional merit, or even of his private vir- 
tues, and the general respect in which he wa? held} 
without showinjr evident symptoms of great and 
painful emotion. At lengtli a reconciliation was 
effected betwixt them, and) passing from displea- 
sure to the most affectionate excess of parental 
fondness, it is said Le Sage could scarce bear to be 
separated from the son whose name he had hardly 
permitted to be mentioned before him. The death 
of Montnienil, which happened 8th September, 
1743, in consequence of a cold caught at a hunting 
party, was such a blow to his iather, then far 
advanced in life, that it determined his total retire- 
ment from Paris, and from the world. 

The youngest son of our author also became a 
player, nnder the name of Pittenec ; and it seema 
he was also a dramatic author, but made no distin- 
guished figure in either capacity. 

Oa the otlier hand Le Sage's second eon showed 
a more staid character than either of his brothers, 
became a student of theology, and toolt orders. By 
the patronage of the Queen, (wife of Louis XV.J 
he became a canon of tliu Cathedral of Boulogne, 
and liad tlie benefit of a pension. The moderate 
independence which he enjoyed, enabled him, after 
his father had been entirely broken down in spirits, 
by the death of Montmeni!, to receive both him, 
his sister, and his mother, under liis roof, and to 
provide for them during tlie residue of their lives. 
The sister was eminent for her filial tendemesES, 
and dedicated her life to the comfort of tier parents. 

It was after his retreat to Boulogne, and while 
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residing under tlie roof of his son the canon, that 
-we obtain an interesting account of Le Sa^, then 
extremely aged, from lie pen of the Conit« de 
Tressan, to vhom the ancient romances of France 
owe the same favour which has been rendered to 
those of England by the late ingenious and excel- 
lent George Ellis, The readtir will fi^el interested 
in receiving the communication in the ifords of 
the Count himself. 

" Piwis, 20tli January, 1783. 

" You have requested from me some account of 
the concluding period of the celebrated author of 
Gil Blcts. Here follow the few anecdotes which 
I am able to furnish. 

" In the end of the year 1745, after the battle of 
Fontenoy, the late King having named nic Ut serve 
under the Marichal de Richelieu, I received counter 
orders at Boulogne, and remtuned there, comman- 
dant of the Boulenois, Poitou, and Picnrdy. 

" Having learned that Mons. Le Sage, aged 
upwards uf eighty years, with his wife nearly as 
old, resided at Boulogne, I was early desirous of 
\-isilJng them, and of acquainting myself with their 
situation. I found that they lived in family with 
their son, a canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne ; 
and never waa filial piety more tenderly occupied 
than his, in cheering and supportli^ the latter day« 
of parents, who had scarce any other resource fhaa 
the moderate revenue of their son. 

" The Abb6 Le Sage enjoyed tlie highest respect 
at Boulogne. His talents, his virtues, his social 
aflTections, rendered him dear to Monseigueur de 
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PregT, lus vtvthf bisfaop, lo his fralernitjr, and 
to tke poUie. 

" I bare Men (ew resefnbbnces more striking 
tku Am sf tke Abbe LeSa^ to iu« brother Mobs. 
de UowUhodI ; he had evea a portion of his talents, 
■■dof hMUMtagice^deqiBlities. XoonecoaM 
read Tuiu aore agiccaUjr. He possessed Ae 
■BooBuaoa aft of that Tariatwn of tone, and of od- 
ploying diose brief pauses, which, without b«ii^ 
acloal declamalion. Impress fm the hearers the 
seDliments and the heanties of the antlwr. 

" I had known, and I regretted, Mod& Sloat- 
meniL I entertained esteem and iHendship for his 
brother ; and the Lite Queen, in consequence of llie 
account which I had lo lay before her of the Abb^ 
Le Sage's situation, and hi^ narrow fortune, pro- 
cured him a pension npon a benefice. 

" I had been apprized not to go to risit Mons. 
Le Sage till near the approach of noon ; and the 
feelings of that old man made me observe, for a 
secand time, the effect which the state of the atmo- 
sphere produces in the luelancholy daj-s of bodily- 
decline. 

" Mans. Le Sage awaking every morning so soon 
as the snn appeared some degrees above the hori- 
zon, became animated, acquired feeling and firce^ 
in proportion as tliat planet approached the moi- 
dian ; but as the snn began to decline, the sensi- 
bility of the old man, the light of ius intellect, and 
the activity of his bodily or^ns, began to diminisk 
in proportion ; and no sooner bad the son descended 
some degrees under the horizon, than he sunk iutn 
a lethargy, from wliicL it was difficult to rouse faim. 
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" I took care only to make my visit at that 
period of the day when his intellect was most clear, 
which was the hour after he liad dined. I could 
not view without emotion the respectable old man, 
who preserved the gaiety and urbanity of his bet- 
ter years, and sometimes even displayed the ima- 
gination of the author of the Diable Soiteux and 
of Turcaret. But one day, having come more late 
than usnal, I was sorry to see that his conversation 
began to resemble tlie last homilies of the Bishop 
of Grenada, and I instantly withdrew. 

" Mons. Le Sage had become very deaf. I always 
found him seated near a talle on which lay a laxg& 
hearing-trumpet ; that trumpet, which he sometimes 
snatched up with vivacity, remained unmoved on 
the table, when the nature of the visit which he 
received did not encourage him to hope for agree- 
able conversation. As I commanded in the pro- 
vince, I had the pleasure to see him always make 
use of it in conversation with me ; and it was a 
lesson which prepared me to sustain the petulant 
activity of the hearing-ti-umpet of my dear and 
illustrious associate and friend Mona. de la Conda- 

" Monsieur Le Sage died in winter 1746-7. I 
considered it as an honour and duty to attend his 
funeral, with the principal officers under my com- 
mand. His widow survived him but a short time ; 
and a few years afterwards, the loss of the Abb6 

■ Mona. de la Coodamint, very deaf and very ImpartUDBte, 
was the terror oC the ntPmbpra nf the Aeddpinie, from tile vl- 
vacily with whkh he urged enquiries, which could only ba 
■atisfied by the inconveiiicDt medium or his headng-truinpct. 
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Le Sage became the subject of regret to his Chap- 
ter, and the enlightened society to which he was 
endeared by hig virtues." 

The interesting account of Monsieur de Tressui 
having conducted Le Siige to an honoured tomb, 
we have but to add, tliat an epitaph, placed over 
his grave, expressed, in indifferent poetry, the 
honourable truth, that he was the friend of Virtae 
rather than of Fortune.' Indeed when the giddy 
hours of youth were passed, his conduct seems to 
have been irreproachable ; and if, in his works, he 
has assailed vice rather with ridicnle than with 
reproach, and has, at the same time, conducted 
his story through scenes of pleasure and of license* 
Ids Muse has moved with an unpolluted step, even 
where the path was somewhat miry. In short, it 
is highly to the honour of La Sage, that — differing 
in that particular from many of his countrymen 
who have moved in the same walk of letters, — he 
has never condescended to pander to vice hy 
warmth or indelicacy of description. If Voltwre, 
aa it is said, held the powers of Le Sage in low 
estimation, such slight regard was particularly mis- 
placed towards one, who, without awakening one 
evil thought, was able, by his agreeable fictions, to 
excite more lasting and more honourable interest 
than the witty Lord of Ferney himself, even 
though Asmodeus sat at his elbow to aid him in 
composing Candide and Zadig. 
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CHARLES JOHNSTONE. 

Of the author of the Adventures of a Guinea, a 
satire which, from ita resemblance to the Diable 
Boiteux, arranges naturally with those of the 
jLuthor of Gil Bias, we can eay but little. 

Charles Johnstone M'as an Irislunan by birth, 
though it is said a Scotsman hy desceat, and of the 
Annanclale family. If so, we have adopted the 
proper orthography, though his name seems to have 
sometimes been spelt Johnson. He received a 
classiual education ; and, being called to the Bar, 
came to England to practise. Johnstone, like Le 
Sage — and the coincidence is a singular one — was- 
subject to the infirmity of deafness, an inoonve- 
Tiicnce which naturally interfered witik Ids profea- 
Tsional success ; — although, by a rare union of high 
talents with eloquence and profound professional 
skill, joined to an almost intuitive ac.ut«ness of 
apprehension, we have, in our time, seen the disad- 
vantage splendidly surmounted. But Johnstone 
possessed considerable abilities, of which he has left 
at least one admirable example, in the Adventures 
of a Guinea. His talents were of a lively and com- 
panionable sort, and as he was much abroad in the- 
world, he had already, in Ids youth, kept such 
general society with men of all descriptions, sa 
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eiiiibled him to trace their Ticea and follies with a 
pencil so powerful. 

Cliri/sal ia said to have been composed at the late 
Lord Mount Edg^comb's, in DevonHhire, during h 
visit to his lordship. About 1760, the work was 
announced in the newspapers aa " a dispassionate 
distinct account of the most remarkable transac- 
tions of the present times all over Europe." The 
publication immediately followed, and, possessing at 
once the allurement of setting forth the personal 
and secret history of living characters, and that of 
strong expression and powerftil painting, the public 
attention was instantly directed towards it. A 
second edition was called for almost immediately, 
to which the author made several additions, whicli 
are incorporated with the original 'text. But the 
public aridity being still unsatisfied, the third edi- 
tion, in 1761, was augmented to four volumes.' 
The author, justly thinking that it was unnecessary 
to bestow much pains in dovetailing his additional 
matter upon the original narrative, and consdons 
that no one was interested in the regular transmis' 
aion of Ckri/sal from one hand to another, has 
only connected the Original Work and the Conti- 
nuation by references, which will not be found 
always either accurate or intelligible, — a point upon 
which he seems to have been indifferent. 



1 [" Dr JohiiMii told me," (1773,) mys Boswell, "he did 
It know wbo was the author of the ' Adveatures af « 
luliiea ;' but that the booliseHer hml sent the fii'st volume to 
im (n mnnuecripl, M htive hU opinion if it should be print' 
I ; Htiil he thought it should." — Ceokiu's Boiwell, vdL ii., 
, SOO.] 
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Aft«r this successful effort, Mr Johnstone puh- 
Hshed the following obscure and forgotten works : 

" The Reverie ; or, a Flight to the Paradise of 
JFools!' 2 vole. 12mo, 1762. A satire. 

" T}ie History of Arsaees, Prince of Bellis." 
2 vols. 12mo, 1774. A sort of political romance. 

" The Pilgrim ; or, A Picture of Life." 2 vols. 
12mo, 1775. 

" The History of Joltn Juniper, Esq. alias i/u- 
niper Jack:' a -voh. 12mo, 1781. A romance in 
low life. 

These publications we perused long since, but 
remember notliing of them so accurately as to 
Induce ua to hazard an opinion on their merits. 

So late as 1782, twenty years after the appear- 
ance of Chrysal, Mr Johnstone went to seek 
fortune in India, and had the happy chance to find 
it there, though not without encountering cftlunity 
on the road. The Brilliant, Captain Mears, in 
-which he embarked, was wrecked off the Joannii 
Islands, and many lives lost. Johnstone, with the 
capt^ and some others, was saved with difficulty. 
In Bengal, Johnstone wrote ninch for tlie period* 
ical papers, imder tlie signatm-e of Oneiropolos. 
He became joint-proprietor of one of the Bengal 
newspapers, acquired considerable property, and 
died about the year 1800 ; and, as is conjectured, 
in the seventieth year of his age. Most of these 
fects have been transferred from Mr Chalmers's 
Biographical Dictionary. , 

It is only as the anthor of what has been termed 
the Scandalous Chronicle of the time, that John- 
tone's literary character attracts our notice. We 
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liare already observed, that there is a close resem- 
bhince betwixt the plan of Chryeal and that of the 
Diahle Soiteua: In both works, a Spirit, possessed 
of the power of reading the thtraghts, and explain- 
' 8 of mankind, is supposed to conunu- 
nii^ate to a mortal a real view of humanity, strip- 
ping men's actions of their borrowed pretexts and 
simnlatcd motives, and tracing their source directly 
to their passions or their follies. Bat the Freocli 
author is mure fortunate thtm the Englilh, in the 
medium of communication he has chosen, or rather 
borrowed, from Guevara. Asmodens is himself a 
personage admirably imagined and uniformly sus- 
tained, and who entertains the reader as completely 
by the display of liis own character, as by that of 
any which lie anatomizes for the instruction of 
Don Cleofas. Malicious as he is, the reader con- 
eeires even a kind of liking for the Fiend, and is 
somewhat discoucerted with the idea of his return- 
ing to his cabalistic bottle ; nay, could we judge of 
the infernal r^ions by this single specimen, we 
might be apt to conceive, with Sancho Panaa, that 
there is some good company to he found even in 
hell. Chrysal, on the other hand, is a mere ele* 
mentary spirit, without feeling, passion, or pecu- 
liar character, and who only reflects hack, like » 
mirror, the objects which have been presented to 
him, without adding to or modiiying them by any 
contribution of his own. 

The tracing of a piece of coin into the bands of 
Tarions possessors, and giving an account of the 
actions and character of each, is an ingenious me- 
dium for moral satire, which, however, had been 
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already employed by Dr Bathurst, tbe friend of 
Johnson, in the Adventures of a Halfpenny, which 
form the forty-third Number of the Adventurer, 
published 3d April, 1753, several years before 
Chrysal. 

!t is chiefly in the tone of the satire that the 
adventures of Chryaal differ from those of Le 
S^e'is heroes. We have compared the latter au- 
thor to Horace, and may now safely rate Charles 
Johnstone as a prose JuvenaL The Frenchman 
describes Mlies which excite our laug'hter — the 
Briton drag's into light vices and crimes, which 
arouse our horror and detestation. And, as we be- 
fore observed, that the scenes of Le Sage might, in 
a moral point of view, be improved by an infusion 
of more vigour and dignity of feeling, so John- 
stone might have rendered his satire more poignant, 
without being less severe, hy throwing more 
lights among his shades, and sparing us the gross- 
ness of some of the scenes which he reprobates. 
As Le Sage renders vice ludicrous, Johnstone 
seems to paint even folly as detestable, as well as 
ridicnlous. His Herald and Auctioneer are among 
his lightest characters ; but their determined roguery 
and greediness render them Iiateful even while 
they are comic. 

It must be allowed lo this caustic satirist, that 
the time in which he lived called for such an un- 
sparing and uncompromising censor. A long course 
of national peace and prosperity had brought with 
these blessings their usual attendant evils — selfish- 
ness, avarice, and gross debauchery. We are not 
now, perhaps, more moral in our conduct than men 
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wi're fif^y or sixty years sinue ; but modes 
pays a tax to appearaoct^, and is cuotented to4 

a mask of Jetonim. A Lady H and the Pel- 

Jard Aslie, so often meationcd in Horace Walpole'i 
Correspondence, would not certainly dare to inantt 
decency in the public manner tben tolerated ; nw 
would our wildest debauchees venturt! to imitate 
the orgies of Medeidiam Abbey, pitted by John- 
Btune in such horrible colours. Neither is this th« 
bound of our impiOTement. Our public men are 
now under the necessity of being actuated, or at 
least appearing t^ be so, by nobler motives than 
their predecessors proposed to themselves. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, who, after having governed so many 
years by the most open and avowed corruption, 
amassed for himself a more than princely fortone 
out of the spoils of the Htate, would not now be UAe- 
rated. This age would not endure the splendours of 
Houghton. Our late ministers and statesmen have 
died, almost without an exception, beggared and 
bankrupt ; a sure sign, that if they followed tJie 
dictates of ambition, they were at least free from 
those of avarice : and it is plain that the path of the 
former may often lie parallel with that prescribed 
bypublic virtue, while the latter must always seduce 
its votary into the by-way of private selfishness. 
The gener^ corruption of the ministers them- 
selves, and their undisguised fortunes, acqiured by 
an avowed system of perquisites, curried, in oar 
fathers' times, a corresponding spirit of greed and 
rapacity into every department, while, at the sam« 
time, it blinded the eyes of those who should faave 
prevented spoliation. If those in subordinate offices 



paid enormous fees to tlieir superiors, it could only 
be in order to purchase the privilege for tliemselveg 
of cheating the public witii impuuity. And in the 
same manner, if commisiinries for the army and 
navy filled the purses of the commanders, they did 
so only that they might thereby obtain fiill license 
to exercise every sort of pillage, at the expense of 
the miserable privates. We were well acquainted 
with men of credit and character, who served in the 
Havannah expedition ; and we have always heard 
them affirm, that the infamous and horrid scenes 
described in Chri/sal, were not in the slightest 
degree exaggerated. That attention to the wants, 
that watchful guardianship of the rights nnd inter- 
ests, of the private soldier and sailor, which in our 
days do honour to these services, were tlien totally 
unknown. The commanders in each department 
had in their eye the amassing of wealth, instead of 
the gathering of laurels, as the minister was deter- 
mined to enrich himself, with indifference to the 
welfare of his country ; and the elder Pitt, as well 
as Wolfe, were considered as characters almost 
above humanity, not so much for the eloquence and 
liigh talents of the one, or the military ^11 of the 
other, as because they made the lionour and interest 
of their coimtry their direct and principal object. 
They dared, to use tiie classical phrase, to contemn 
wealth — the statesman and soldier of the present 
day would, on the contrary, not dare to propose it 
to himself as an object. 

The comparative improvement of our manners, 
as well as of our government, is owing certainly, 
in a great measure, to more general diffusion of 

TOL. m. 2 E 
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kiiowlec]g;e and itnproTement of taste. But it was 
fostered by tlie private virtues and patriotism of 
the lute venerated Monarch. The check which liis 
youthful frown already put upon vice and license, 
is noticed in Chrysal more than once ; and the dis- 
grace of more than one minister, in the earlier part 
of his reign, was traced pretty dbtinctly to their 
having augmented their private fortunes, by avail- 
ing themselves of tlieir politii^ information to spe- 
culate in the funds. The abuses in public ofBces 
have, in like manner, been restrained, the system 
of perquisites abolished, and all means of indirect 
advantage interdicted, as far as possible, to the 
servants of the public. In the army and na,vy the 
same salutary reg'ulations liave been adopted ; and 
the Commander-iu' Chief has proved himself the 
best friend to his family and country, in cutting up 
by the roots those infectious cankers, which gnawed 
our military st'ength, and which are so deservedly 
stigmatized in the caustic p^es of Chrysal. 

In Johnstone's time this reform had not com- 
menced, and he might well have said, with such 
an ardoDt temper as he seems to have possessed. 
Difficile est sat'/ram non scribere. He has accord- 
ingly indulged his bent to the utmost ; and as most 
of his characters were living persons, then easily 
recognised, he held tlie mirror to nature, even when 
it reflects such horrible features. His language is 
£rm and energetic — his power of personifying cha- 
racter striking and forcible, and the persons of his 
narrative move, breathe, and speak, in all the fresh- 
ness of life. His sentiments are, in general, those 
of the bold, high-minded, and indignant censor of 
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a loose and corrupted age ; yet it cayinot be denied, 
that Jolmstone, in liis hiitred and contempt for tike 
more deg;enerate vices, of ingratitude, avarice, and 
baseness of every kind, shows but too much dis- 
position to favour Churchill and other libertines, 
who thought fit to practise open looseness of man- 
ners, because they said it was better than hypocrisy. 
It is tme, such vices may subsist along with very 
noble and generous qualities ; but as all profligacy 
hag its root iu self- gratification and indulgence, it is 
always odds that the weeds rise so tast as to choke 
the slower and nobler crop, 

The same indulgence to the nsnal ireedoms of a 
town life, seems to have influenced Johnstone's 
dislike to the Methodists, of whose founder, Wbite- 
field, he has dra^Ti a most odious and a most unjust 
portrait. !t is not the province of the Editor of a 
book of professed amusement, to vindicate t)ie tenets 
of a sect which holds almost all amusement to be 
criminal ; but it is necessary to do justice to every 
one. The peculiar tenets of the Methodists are, 
in many respects, narrow and illiheral — they aro 
idso enthusiastical, and, acting on minds of a certain 
temperament, have produced the fatal extremities 
of spiritual presumption, or spiritual despair. But 
to judge as we would desire to be judged, we must 
try their doctrine, not by tbose points in which 
they differ, but by those in which they agree with 
all other Cluistians ; and if we find that the Me- 
thodists recommend purity of lite, strictness of 
morals, and a regular discharge of the duties of 
society, are they to be branded as hypocrites be- 
cause they abstain from its amusements and its 
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g^eties ? Were the number of the Methodists to 
be mnhiplied by a liuiidretl, there would remain 
enough behiud to fill tlie theatres and encowii^ 
the fine arts. 

Respecting the remarkable person by whom the 
Beet was founded, posterity liiia done him jnstiee 
fur the calumnies with which he was persecuted 
during his life, and which be bore with the endnrin^ 
fortitude of a confessor. The poverty in which 
Whitefield died, proved his purity of heart, and 
refuted the charge so grossly urged, of bis taking 
a. selfish interest in the charitable subscriptions which 
his eloquence promoted so effectually. His enthu- 
siaam — for Providence uses, in accomplishing great 
ends, the imperfectious as well as the talents of his 
creatures — served to awaken, to a consciousness of 
their deplorable state, thousands, to whose apathy 
and ignorauce a colder preacher might have spoken 
in vain ; and perhaps even the Church of Knglaud 
herself has been less impaired by the schism, than 
benefited by the effects of emulation upon her 
learned clergy. In a word, if Cowpcr's purtrut 
of Whitefield has some traits of flattery, it still 
approaches far more near lo the original tlian the 
caricature of Johnstone : — 

" He loved the wnrld that hntnl him— the teai 
That dropped apnn the Bible wiw lincerB. 
Assailed by BCandal and the tongu« of ilrlfe. 
His only answer was a blamelew life ; 
And he llint furjrfid. and be that threnr the dor^ 
HBd each a brother's interest In bis benrl. 
r»ul's lore at Christ, nntl atnadinen unbribed. 
Were followed well in hlin, &ui well IriuiKTltwd.*^ 

" We tlimk these remarks jieeessary to Justice) in 
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the Preface to a work, iu which this memorable 
individual is so deeply charged. They can hardly 
be imputed to any other motive, since those likely 
to be gratified by this vindication cannot very con- 
sistently seek fur it in. this place. But readers of 
A different description may do well to remember, 
that the cant of imputing; to hypocrisy all preten- 
sions to a severer scale of morals, or a more Tivid 
sense of religion, is as offensive to sound reason 
and Cluistian philosophy, as that which attaches a 
cliarge of gnilt to matters of indifference, or to the 
ordinary amusements of life. 

We would willingly hope that several of John- 
stone's other characters, if less grossly calumniated 
than Whitefield, are at least considerably over- 
charged. The first Lord Holland was a thorough- 
bred statesman of that evil period, and the Earl of 
Sandwich an open libertine ; yet they also hod their 
lighter shades of character, although CAf^sa^ holds 
them up to the unmitigated horror of posterity. 
The same may be said of others ; and this exag- 
geration was the more easy, as Johnstone does nQt 
pretend that the crimes imputed to those person- 
ages were all literally committed, but admits that 
he invented such incidents as he judged might best 
correspond to the idea which he had formed of 
their character ; thus rather shaping his facts 
according t« a preconceived opinion, than deducing 
his opinion from facts which had actually taken 

The truth is, that young, ardent, and hold, the 
anthor aeems to have caught fire from his t 
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subject, to liave united credulity in belief with i 
of description, and to have pushed praise too X 
dily into paneg'yric, while he e^ca^gerated t 
into reprobation. He everywhere shows himself 
strongly influenced by the current tone of popular 
feeling ; nay, unless in the case of Wilkes, whose 
simulated patriotism he seems to have suspected, 
his acuteness of discrimination seldom enables him 
to correct public opinion. The Bill for the Natu- 
ralization of the Jews had just occasioned a general 
clamour, and we see Clirysal not only eKposing their 
commercial character in the most odious coloun, 
, but reviving the ancieut and absnrd fable of their 
celebrating the Feast of the Passover by the immo- 
lation of Christian infants. With the same preju- 
diced credulity he swallows, without hesitation, all 
the wild and inconsistent charges which were then 
heaped upon the order of the Jesuits, and which 
occasioned the general clamour for their suppres- 

On the other hand, because it was the fashion to 
represent the continental war, whicli had for its sole 
object the protection of the Electorate of Hanover, 
as waged in defence of the Protestant religion, 
Johnstone has dressed up the selfish and atheistical 
Frederick of Prussia in the character of (A« Pro- 
testaM Iiero, and put into his mouth a prayer adapt- 
ed to the character of a self-devoted Christian sol- 
dier, who drew his swowl in the defence of that 
religion which vi-as enshrined in his own bosom. 
This is so totally out of all keeping and character, 
that one can scarce help thinldng that the author 
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has written, not liU own sentiments, but ^udi as 
were most likely to catcli the public mind at the 

But, feeling and writing' midei" the popiilaf im- 
pression of tlie moment, Julinstoue has never tiiiled 
to feel and write like a true Briton, with a sincere 
jtdmiration of his counlry's laws, an ardent desire 
for her prosperity, and a sympathy with her inte- 
rests, which more tlian atone for every error and 
prejudice. He testitios on many occasions hia 
respect for the House of Brunswick, and leaves his 
testimony against the proceedings iirst commenced 
by Wilkes, and so closely followed hy imitators of 
that unprincipled demagogue, for tlie purpose of 
courting the populace hy slandering the throne. It 
is remarkable, that notwithstanding liis zeal for 
King G-eorge and the Protestant religion, the Ja- 
cobite party, though their expiring inti-igues might 
have furnished some piquant anecdotes, are scarce- 
ly mentioned in Chrysal. 

A Key to the personages introduced to the reader 
in Ckrysal, was furnished by the author himself to 
Lord Mount Edgecomb, and another to Captain 
Mean, with whom lie sailed to India. It is pub- 
lished by Mr William Davis, in his collection of 
Sihliographical and Lilerarif Anecdotes, with this 
caveat — " The anther's intention was to draw ge- 
neral characters; therefore, in the application of the 
Key, the reader must exercise his own judgment." ' 
The Key is subjoined to the tesct, with a few addi- 

' [See VhaWa Olio, pp., 13, 21.] 
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tional note», illustrative of such inddentB and cfaa- 
ncters us properly belong' to liistory or to public 
life. Auecdotes of privute scandal are n'illingly 
left in the mystery in vrhich the text has invoiced 
them ; and some instances occur, in which the 
obvious misrepresentations of the satirist bare been 
modified by explanation. But when all exsg-gerS' 
tion has been deducted from this singrdar work, 
enough of truth will still remain in Chrysal, to 
incline the reader to congratulate himself, that 
these scenes bare passed more tliau half a centnry 
before his time. 



i 
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ROBERT BAGE. 

RoBEKT Baob, a writer of no ordinary merit in 
the department of fictitious composition, was one 
of that ulass of men occurring in Britain alone, 
who unite successfully the cultivation of letters 
with ^those mechanical pursuits, which, upon the 
continent, are considered as incompatible with the 
character of an author. The professors of letters 
are, in most nations, apt to form a caste of their 
own, into which they may admit men educated for 
the learned professions, on condition, generally 
speaking, that they surrender their pretensions to 
the lucrative practice of them ; but from which 
mere burghers, occupied in ordinary commerce, are 
as severely excluded, as roturiers were of old from 
ihe society of the noblesse. The case of a paper- 
maker or a printer employing their own art upon 
their own publications, would be thought uncom- 
mon in France or Germany ; yet such were the 
stations of Bags and Richardson. 

The Kditor has been obliged by Miss Catherine 
Hutton, daughter of Air Hutton of Birmingham, 
well known as an ingenious and successful anti- 
quary,' with a memoir of the few ineidonts mark- 

' [William Futtod, F.8.A. Edin.. booksBUcr, Bifmingbara, 
■ native of Derby, nho raised bimaeif by Imiuslry, frnm a very 
unall begiiming, to a stale of afSuence and tespiclabJliCy, di«il 
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ing the life of Roliert Ba^e, whom a kindred 
genins, as well as a close commerrial intercourse, 
combined to unite in the bonds of strict friendsbip. 
The commmiicatiun is extremely interesting, and 
the extracts from Bage's letters show, that amidst 
the bitterness of political prejudices, the embar- 
rassment of commercial affairs, and all the teazing; 
technicalities of business, the author of Surham 
Downs still maintained the good'humoured gaiety 
of his natural tamper. One would almost think 
the author must have drawn from Ills own private 
letter-book and correspondence, the discriminating 
touchesj which mark the men of business in his 
novels. 



The father of Robert Gage was a paper-maker 
at Darley, a hamlet on tlie river Derwent, adjoiu- 
ing the towu of Derby, and was remarkable only 
for having had four wives. Robert was the son of 
the first, and was born at Darley on the 29th of 
Pebruary, 1728. His mother died soon after his 
birth; and his father, though he retained his mill, 
and continued to follow his occapation, removed to 
Derby, where his son received his education at a 
common school. His attainments here, however, 
were very remarkable, and such as excited the sur- 
prise and admiration of all who knew him. At 
seven yeai-s old, he had made a proficiency in 
Latin. To a knowledge of the Latin language 

iei5, oged 92. He t 
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succeeded a knowledge of the art of making paper, 
which lie acquii'ed luider the tuition of his father. 

At the age of twenty-three, Robert Bage mar' 
ried a young woman, who possessed heauty, good 
sense, good temper, and money. It may be pre- 
sumed that the first of these was the first forgot- 
ten ; the tn'O following secured his happiness in 
domestic life ; the last aided him in the manufac- 
ture of paper, which he commenced at Elford, four 
miles from Tamworth, and conducted to the end of 
his days. 

Though no man was more attentive to business, 
and no one in the country made paper so good of 
its kind, yet tho direction of a manufactory, com- 
bined witli his present literary attainments, did 
not satisfy the comprehensive mind of Robert 
Bage. His manufactory, under his eye, went on 
with the regularity of a machine, and left him 
leisure to indulge his desire of knowledge, lie 
acquired the French language from books alone, 
without any instructor ; and liis familiarity with it 
is evinced by his frequent, perhaps too frequent, 
use of it in the Fair Syrian. Nine years after 
his marriage, he studied mathematics ; and, as he 
makes one of his characters say, and as he proba^ 
bly thought respecting himself; " ile was obliged 
to this science for a correct imagination, and n 
taste for uniformity in the common actions of life." 

In the year 1765, Bage entered into partnership 
with three persons, (one of them tlie celebrated 
Dr Darwin,) in an extensive manufactory of iron ; 
and, at the end of fourteen years, when the part- 
nership terminated, he found himself a loser, it is 
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believed, of fifteen hundred pounds. T'be retaon 
and philosophy of the paper-maker might hare 
atrug^led long against tti considexable a loss ; the 
man of letterg coromitted his cause to a better 
champion — literary occupation, — the tried solace 
of misfortune, want, and imprisonment. He wrote 
the novel of Mount Henneth, in two volumes, 
which WU9 Bold to Lowndes for thirty pounds, and 
published in 1781. The etrong mind, playful fkncy, 
liborHl Bentiroents, and extensive knowledge of the 
autlior, are everywhere apparent ; but, as he says 
himself, " too great praine is a bud letter of recom- 
mendation ;" and truth, which be worshipped, de- 
mands the acknowledgment, that its sins agunat 
decorum are manifest. 

The succeeding works of Bag'e were, Barhant 
Downs, two volumes, published 1784; The Fair 
Si/rian, two volumes, published (about) 1767 ; 
Jtimes Wallace, three volumes, published 1788; 
Man a* He ii, four volumes, published 1792; 
Hermsprnng, or Man as he is not, throe volumes, 
published 1796. It is, perhaps, without a parallel 
in tile annals of literature, that, of six different 
works, comprising a period of fifteen years, the last 
ahould be, as it unquestionably is, the best. Seve- 
ral of Bike's novels were translated into German, 
and publisiied at Frankfort. 

Whoever has road Hayley's JLife of Comper will 
not be sorry that an author should speak for him- 
self, instead of his biographer speaking for him ; 
on tliis principle are given some extracts from the 
letters of Robert Bage to his friend, William Hnt- 
ton. Ilutton purchased nearly all the paper which 
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B^e made during forty-five years ; and, though 
Sage's letters were letters of business, they were 
written in a manner peculiarly his own, and friend- 
ship was, more or less, interworen in them 
trade did not, in him, extinguish, or contract, one 
finer feeling of tlie ^oul. Bage, in his ostenail 
oharacter of a paper-maker, says, — 
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qiulidn uf justice and mercj, sad Co their united inlluei 
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Bage actually had paper seized by the e 
officers, and the same paper liberated, seized again, 
and again hbe^ated. If liis wisdom mid integrity 
have been manifested in the foregoing extracts, tlie J 
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ignorance and folly of these men, or of their mas- 
ters, must be obvious. 

A few extracts, not so immediately comiected 
with conduct in trade, may not be supei-fluous. | 
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In October, 1800, Bage had visited Hutton at 

' Sinningliani, where tlie latter still passed the Itonra 

of bosincBS, and hml taken Bennett's Hill in his 

"way home, to call on Catherine Hutton, the daug^h- 

ter of his friend. Bodk were alaniied at the 

ah«ration in Bage's conntenance, ii-hich exhibited 

I evident symptoms of declining health. They bfr- 

I Hered that they should see biro no more ; and he 

I fras probably impressed with the same idea, for, 

on quitting the house at Birmingham, he cordially - 

ehook hands with Samuel Hutton, the grand-ne- 

j^ew of his friend, and said, " Farewell, my dear 

lad, wc shall meet ag;ain in heaven." 

I At home, Bage seems to have indulged the hope 

I of another meeting in the present world j for two 
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months after his letter of January, he says, in 
]t;tt«r to Huttflu, " Tell Miss Hutton that I ha^ 
thought of her some hundred times since I saw 
]jer ; insomuch that 1 feared I was falling in love. 
I do love her as much as a. man seventy-three 
years of age, and married, ought to love. Tlike 
the idea of paying her a visit, and will try to make 
it reality some time — but not yet." In April he 
was scarcely able to write a letter. In June he 
was again capable of attending to business; but in 
reply to his friend, who had mentioned paying 
him a visit, he said, " I should have been glad and 
sorry, dear William, to have seen thee at Tam- 
■worth." On the 1st of September, 1801, he died. 

Sage had quitted Elford, and during the last 
eight years of his life he resided at Tamworth, 
where he ended his days. His wife survived him, 
hut is since dead. He had three sons, one of whom 
died as he was approaching manhood, to the severe 
affliction of his father. Charles, the eldest son, 
settled at Shrewsbury, where he was the proprie- 
tor of a very extensive cotton manufactory. He 
died ia 1822, at the ^e of seventy. Edward, the 
younger son, was apprenticed to a surgeon and apo- 
thecary at Tamworth, where he afterwards follow- 
ed his profession. He died many years before hi» 
brother. Both possessed a large portion of their 
father's talents, and equalled him in integrity and 
moral conduct. 

In his person, Robert Bage was somewhat under 
the middle size, and rather slender, but well pro- 
portioned. His complexion was fair and ruddy; 
his hair light and curling; his countenance intellt* 

VOL. JIJ. 2 F 
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gent^ mild, and pladd. Hk manoers n 
and his miad was firm. His integrity, hU hanonr, 
his devotion to truth, were nndeviating aud incor- 
ruptible; tus humanity, hencvoleooc, and g;eiiero- 
sity, were not less conspicuous in private life, than 
they were in the principal characters in hia works. 
He supplied persona be never saw with money, be- 
cause ho heard they were in want. Ha kept his 
servants and his horses to old age, and both men 
and quadrupeds were attached to him. He b^ia- 
ved to his sons with the unremitting afiection of a 
father; but as they grew up, he treated them as 
men and equals, and allowed them that independ- 
ence of mind and conduct which ho claimed fijr 
himself. 

On the subject of servants, Bage says, in The 
Fair Si/rian, " I pity those unhappy nutsterS) who, 
with utu'elentiog gravity, dump the effusions of a 
friendly heart, lest something too familiar far their 
lordly pride should issne from a servant's lip." Of 
a parent, he says, in the same work, " Instead of 
the iron rod of parents, he used only the authority 
of mild persuasion, and cultivated the aflWtions of 
hia children by social intercourse, uid uur^nitting 
tenderness." It matters not into what mouth Ro- 
bert Bnge put these sentiments; they were his 
own, his practice was conformable to them, aud 
their good effects were visible on all around him. 

The following comparison between Robert B^e 
and his friend William Hutton, was written by 
Charles Bage, son of the former, in a letter to 
Catherine Huttoo, daughter of the latter, (~ 
.0, ISIC. 
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" The cantraat between your fatliei'a life and mine is a 
Both were disdngnisbeil by great nuurel IxleaCs; both nere mil^ 
beoeiulent, sad affeclinnate, quslitita xhich nere impreuod on 
Iheir CDuatenances ; bolb were indignant at the wontonneei oE 
pride and power; botli were iadiutriouB, and botb tad i atroi^ 
attachmeat to liteialiue : yet, witb tlicae resemblaucn, thatr 
success iu life was very diEereaC ; my fatbei aevei had a itroog 
paaaion for wealth, and he never rose into opulence. Toor 
fadiei's talBDts mre euntinnally ennted by eontBct with ' tha 
busy haimtB of men ; ' my fether*) were lepreiisd by a long roi- 
dence in an unfrequented plaue, in which he shunned the littla 
Bodety he might hare had, because he conld uot reliah the con. 
Teraition of Ihox whose minds were lew culdrated than hie own. 
In time, such was the effect of habit, that, although when jauog 
he was lively and fond uf company, he enjoyed nothing but hia 
book and pen, and a pool at quadrille with ladies lie aeenu, 
almost always, to hsvo beou fonder of the company of h>dle» thaa 



After this satisfactory account of Ba^'s life 
and character, there remains notliin^ &r the Edi- 
tor but to offer a few critical remarks upon 
compositions. 

The general object of Robert Bage's compon- 
tions, is rather to exhibit character, than to com- 
pose a narratire ; rather to extend end infiiae his 
own political and philosophical opinions, in which 
a man of hb character was no doubt sincere, than 
merely to amnse the reader with the wonders, or 
melt him with the sorrows, of a fictitious tale. In. 
this respect he resembled Voltaire and Uiderot, 
who made their niost formidable assaults on the 
system of religion and politics which they assailed, 
by embodying their objections in popular narra- 
tives. Even the quaint^ facetious, ironiual style of 
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tbis anthor seems to be copied irom the lesser poli- 
tical Romances of the Frencli school ; and if Bage 
falk short of his prototypes in wit, he must be ^- 
lowed to exliibit, upon several occasions, a rich and 
truly English vein of humour, which even VoltMre 
does not possess. 

Respecting the tendency and motive of these 
works, it is not the Editor's purpose to say much. 
Bage appears, from his peculiar style, to have been 
edumted a Quaker; at least — for we may be wrong 
in tlie above inference — he has always painted the 
individuals of tliat primitive sect of Christians in 
amiable colours, when they are introduced as per- 
sonages into his novels. If this was the case, how- 
ever, be appears to have wandered from the tenets 
of the Friends into the wastes of scepticism ; and a 
sectary, who had reasoned himself into an infidel, 
could be friend neither to the Church of Kngland, 
nor the doctrines which she teaches. His opimonB 
of state afiairs were perhaps a little biassed by the 
frequent visits of the exdsemen, who levied taxes 
'On his commodities, for the purpose of m^ntaining 
■a war which he disapproved of. It was most natu- 
ral that a person who considered tax-gatherers as 
extortioners, and the soldiers, p^d by the taxes, as 
licensed miffderers, should conceive the whole ex- 
ialiag state of human afiairs to be wrong ; and if 
he was conscious of talent, and the power of com- 
position, he might, at the same time, naturally 
fancy that he v/as called upon to put it to rights. 
No opinion was so prevalent in France, and none 
passed more "■'- — "• among tlie admirers of French 
philoBoph;- Si tlut the power of framing 
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governments, and uf administering them, onjj^ltt to 
remain with persons of literary attainments; or, in 
other TTOrds, that those who can most easily and 
readily ^vrite books, are therefore best qualified to 
govern states. Whoever peruses the writings of 
the late ingenious Madame de Stael, will perceive 
that she (one of the most remarkable women cer- 
tainly of her time) lived and died in the belief, that 
revolutions were to be effected, and countries go- 
verned, by a proper succession of clever pamphlets. 
A nation which has long enjoyed the benefit of a 
free press, does not furnish so many believers in 
the omnipotence of literary talent. Men are aware 
that every case may be argued on both sides, and 
seldom render their assentto any proposition merely 
on. account of the skiU with which it is advocated, 
or the art and humour with which it is illustrated. 
The Editor of this work w&s never one of those 
who think that a good cause can suffer much by 
free discussion; and though differing entirely botli 
from his political and theological tenets, admitted. 
Mr Bage's novels into the collection which he 
superintended, as works of talent and genius. 

The satirical novel is a species of composition 
more adapted t« confirm those who hold similar 
opinions with the author, by afibrding them a 
triumph at tlie expense of their opponents, than to 
convince those who, their minds being yet undeci- 
ded, may be disposed calmly to investigate the sub- 
ject. They who are inclined to bum an obnoxious 
or unpopular person tu effigy, care little Iiow far 
his dress and external appearance are exaggerated : 
Bod, ia the same way, it requires little address lit 
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an author, to draw broad cdricatnres 
-whom he re^^ards aa foes, 

flattering' repreaentAtioos of mdt as he considers 
as &iend«. They who look oa tfa« world with an I 

impartial eye, will scarcely be of opimon, tliat Air I 

Bage has seized the true features which distin- j 

guieh either the u[^r or lower ranks. The high- | 

est and the lowest rank in society, are each indeed i 

liable to tentptations peculiarly their own, and their 
relative situation serves to illustrate the wisdom of 
the prayer, " Give me neither poverty nor riches." 
l!ut these peculiar propensities, we think, will in 
life he found considerably difi«rent from the attri- I 

butes ascribed t» the higher and lower cUsses by 
Mr Bage. In most cases, the author's great man | 

resembles the giant of the ancient romance of chi- I 

valry, whose evil qualities were presumed iromliis 
superior stature, and who was to be tilted at and | 

cut to pieces, merely because lie stood a fevr inches 
higher than his fellow-mortals. liut the very vices 
and foibles of the higher classes in modem times , 

are of a kind different firom what Uage has be- ' 

quently represented them. Men of rank, in the 
present day, are too indifferent, and too indolent, 
to indulge any of the stormy passions, and irre- 
gular bnt vehement desires, which create the petty 
tyrant, and perhaps formerly animated the feudal 
oppressor. Their general faijt is a want of energy, 
or, to speak more accurately, an apathy, which is 
scarcely disturbed even by the feverish risks to 
which they expose their fortune, for the sole pur- 
pose, so far as can be discerned, of enjoying some 
momentary excitation. Amongst the numbers, both 
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of rank and talent, who lie stranded npon the shores 
of Spenser's Lake of Idleness, are many who only 
want sufficient motives fi>r exertion, to attract at 
once esteem and admiration ; and among those, 
whom we rather despise than pity, a sel£sh aiiathf 
is the predominating attribute. 

In iike manner, the habits of the lower classes, ai 
existing in Britain, are far from affording, exclu- 
sively, that rich fruit of virtue and generosity, 
"which Mr Bike's writings would teach as to ex- 
pect. On the contrary, they arc disix>ntented, not 
tmnatorally, with the hardships of their sitaation, 
occupied too often in seizing upon the transient 
enjoymeDts which chance throws ia their way, and 
open to temptations which promise to mend th^ 
condition in life, or at least to extend the circle of 
their pleasores at the expense of their morals. 

Those, therefore, who weigh equally, will be 
disposed to think that the state of society most 
fevourahle to virtue, may be most successfully 
sought amongst tliose who neither want nor abound, 
who are neither sufficiently raised above the neces- 
sity of labour and industry, to be satiated by the 
ready gratification of every wild wbh as it arises, 
nor so much depressed below the general scale of 
society, as to he exrasperated by struggles against 
indigence, or seduced by the violence of tempta- 
tions which that indigence renders it difficult to 
resist. 

Though we liave thus endeavoured to draw a 
broad line of distinction between the vices proper 
%0 the conditions of the rich and the poor, the reader 
must be cautious to understand these words in s 
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rdative Bense. For tneu ure nut rich or poor m 
relation to the general amount of their means, but 
in proportion to their wants and their wishes. He 
who can adjust his expenses within the limits of 
his income, tiow small soever that may be, most 
escape from the temptations which most easily 
beset indig;ence ; and the rich man, who makes it 
his business, as it is his duty, to attend to the proper 
distribution of his wealth, will be equally emanci- 
pated from those to which opulence is peooliarly 
obnoxious. ' 

This misrepresentation of the different classes in 
society, is not the only speculative error in which 
Bage has indulg;ed during these poetic narratives. 
There is in his novels a dangerous tendency to 

1 [" Our 'author, aa we have already seen, betrnja the die* 
tates of bla better reason In the miilst of hia apulugy for Tom 
Jones ; but vihnt importance he reHlly Bttachn to the inflti- 
enee so undervalned in the pasaa^e we have qunted, (SeeonA^, 
p. lff7-8, and note, p. ID8-I0,) is diatiuctly proved and abua- 
danliy illustiBled in hb preface to the works of BTery inferior 
noveliat, Robert Bage. The writer whose worlts hare Ihuj 
been recalled from an abllvion which we cannot help think- 
ing the; merited, wrote at Ibe period of tlie French EctoId- 
tion ; and though he had been bom and bred among the 
primiliyeand virtuous erot of our Quakers, be systematically 
made his noveia the vehicle of all the antl-soclal, anti.moral, 
and anti-relig'iouB theories that were then but too much in 
vogue among the haif-educaled claaaea in thin country. Sir 
Waller, after exposing with j'ait ridicule the slyla of (ros* 
and eenaeleea caricature in wbicb Mr Usge, the sou of a 
miiier, and himself a paper-maker in a little country lawn, 
baa thouglil tit to paint Ihe manners of English ganllamen 
and ladies, proceeds, as follows, to notice the far graver offences 
of which bla pen bad been guiti; :— .< Tbia misrepreBentalion 
of the differeni classes in society, &C.' "— QHartn-fy Beviac, 
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slacken the reins of discipline npon a point, where, 
perbapsi, of all others, society must be benefited 
by their curbing restraint- 
Fielding, Smollett, and other novelists, have, 
with very indifi«rent taste, brought forward their 
heroes as rakes and debauehees, and treated with 
great ligbtnesa those breaches of morob, which are 
too commonly considered as venial in the male sex ; 
but Bage has extended, in some instances, that 
license to the female sex, and seems at times even 
to sport witli the ties of marriage, which is at once 
the institution of civil society most favourable to 
religion and good order, and that which, in its 
consequences, forms the most marked distinction 
between man and the lower animals. All the infln- 
ence which women enjoy in society, — their right 
to the exercise of that maternal care which forms 
the iirst and most indelible species of education ; 
the wholesome and mitigating restr^nt which they 
possess over the passions of mankind ; their power 
of protecting us when young, and cheering us when 
old, — depend so entirely upon their personal purity, 
and the charm which it casts around them, that to 
insinuate 'a doubt of its real value, is wilfully to 
remove the broadest corner-stone on which civil 
society rests, with all its benefits, and with all its 
comforts. It is true, we can easUy conceive that 
a female like Miss Ross, in JBarhavi Downs, may 
ftU under the arts of a seducer, under circnni stances 
BO pecuUar us to excite great compassion ; nor are 
we so rigid as to say, that such a person may not 
be restored to society, when her subsequent con- 
duct sliall have efiiiced recollection of her error. 
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But she must retnnt tliither as a humble peaitent, 
^ad has no title to sue ont lier pardon as a matter 
of right, and assume a place amon^ the Tirtnons 
of her sex as if she had never fallen from her pro- 
per sphere. Her disgrace nnist not he considered 
as a trivial stain, which may be communicated hy a 
husband as an exceeding- good jest to hie friend and 
corre^Kindent ; there must be, not pemtence and 
reforniatioa alone, hut humiliation and abasement 
in the recollection of her errors. This the laws of 
society demand ercn from the unfortunate ; and ti> 
eompromise farther, would open a door to the most 
nnbomided licentiousness. With this l^ult in prin- 
raple is connected an indelicacy of expression fre- 
quently occurring in B^e's novels, but ifiiieh, 
though a gtoe6 error in point of taste, we consider ae 
a matter of much less consequence than the fonntf- 
It is in some d^ree chastened in t^e present edi- 
tion, and vrhere it exists must find such shelter as 
it can, under the faulty example of earlier novelists. 
Having adverted to this prominent error in Mr 
B^e'g theory of morals, we are compelled b> 
remark, that his ideas respecting the male sex are 
not less iuitccnrate, considered as mles of mental 
government, than the over-indulgence with which 
be seems to regard female frailty. Hernuprong, 
whom he produces as the ideal perfection of huma- 
nity, is paraded as a man who, freed from aQ d>e 
nurse and aU the priest has btnght, steps forward 
on his path, without any religious or political re- 
straint, as one who derives his own mles of condnct 
from his own breast, and avoids or resists aU temp- 
tations of evil passions, because liii reason teache* 
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him that they are attendeil with evil conseqaeiu 
In the expressiTe words of our mordl poel, Woi 
worth, he is 



But did such a man ever exist ? or are vre, in tl 
f^ coustruction of humanity, with all its ti 
tions, its passions, and its frailties, entitled to especL 
such perfection Jrom the mere force of practical 
philosophy ? Let eauh reader ask his own bosom, 
whether it were possible for hini to hold an unal- 
tered tenor of moral and virtuoua conduct, did he 
snppose that to himiwU' alone he was responsibly 
and that his own reason, a judge so pectiliarly subject 
to be bribed, blinded, and imposed upon by the 
sophistry with which the human mind can gloss- 
over those actions tu which human passions so 
strongly impel us, was the ultimate judge of his 
actions ? Let each reader a^k the question at his 
own conscience, and if he can honestly and con- 
scientiously- answer in the affirmative, he is either 
that faultless monster which the world never saw, 
or he deceives lumself as grosslyas the poor devotee, 
who, referring his course of conduct to the action 
of some supposed internal inspiration, conceives 
himself, upon a different ground, incapable of crime, 
even when he is in the very act of conixnitting it. 

We are not treating this subject theolc^cally ; 
the nature of our present work excludes such se- 
rious reasoning. I3ut we would remind, even in 
these slight sketches, those who stand up for the 
self-sufficient morality of modem philosophy, or 
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rather HOphistry, th&t the experiment has long' since 
heen tried on a large gcale. Whatever rosy be the 
inferiority of the ancients in physical science, it 
will scarce be denied, that in moral science they 
possess all the lig'hts which the unassisted Rea- 
son, now referred to as the sufficient light of our 
paths, could possibly attain. Vet, when we sur- 
vey what their system of Ethies did for the per- 
^tion of the human species, we shall see that but 
a very few even of the teacherg themselves have left 
behind them such characters as tend to do honour 
to their doctrines. Some philosophera there were, 
who, as instructors in morality, showed a laudable 
example to their followers ; and we will not invi- 
diously enquire how far these were supported in 
their self-denial, cither by vanity, or the desire of 
preserving consistency, or the importance annexed 
to the founder of a sect ; although the least of these 
motives afford great support to temperance, even 
in cases where it is not rendered easy by advanced 
age, which of itself calms the more stormy passions. 
But the satires of Juvenal, of Petronius, and, above 
all, Lucian, show whiit slight effect the doctrines 
of Zeno, Epictetus, Plato, Socrates, and Epicurus, 
produced on their avowed followers ; and how little 
influence the beard of the Stoic, the sophistry of 
the Academician, and tlie self-denied mortificadon 
of the Cynics, had upon the sects which derived 
their names from these distinguished philosophers. 
We shall find that tliese pretended despisers of 
sensual pleasures shared the worst vices of the 
grossest age of society, and added to them the 
detestable hypociisy of pretending, that they were 
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all tlie while ^ided by the laws of true wiadom and 
of riglit reason. 

If, in modem times, they who own the reatrunt 
of pliilnaophicral discipline alone have nut given way 
to sudi grossness of conduct, it is because those 
principles of religion, whii^ they affect to despise, 
hnve impressed on the public mind a system of 
moral feeliug, unknown till the general prevalence 
of the Christian faitli ; but which) since its pre- 
dominance, has BO generally pervaded Guropean 
society, that no pretender to innovation can direct- 
ly disavow its influence, though he endeavoiwa to 
show that the same results which are recommend- 
ed fi-om the Christian pulpit, and practised by the 
Cluistian community, might be reached by the un- 
assisted eSwrts of tliat human reason, to which he 
counsels us to resign the sole regulation of our 
morals. 

In short, to oppose one authority in the same 
department to another, the reader is requested to 
compare the character of the philosophic Square in 
Tom Jones, with that of Bage's philosophical 
heroes ; and to consider seriously whether a system 
of Ethics, founding an exclusive and paramoimt 
court in a man's own bosom for the regidation of 
his own conduct, is likely to form a noble, enlight- 
ened, and generous character, influencing others by 
superior energy and faultless example ; or whether 
it is not more likely, as in the observer of the rule 
of right, to regidate morals according to temptation 
and to convenience, and to form a selfish, sophistical 
hypocrite, who, with morality always in his mouth, 
finds u perpetual apology foe evading the practice 
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«f abstinence, when either pasnon or interest solidt 
him t« indulgence. 

We do not mean to say, that, because Bage 
entertained erroneous notions, he therefore acted 
viciously. Tlie history of his life, so far as known 
to ns, indicates a contrary conrsc of conduct. It 
ironld seem, &0R1 his lang^iage, as we have already 
said, that he had been bred among' the strict and 
benevolent sect of Friends ; and if their doctrines 
carried him some length in specuiative error, he 
certfunly conld derive nothing &om them to favour 
laxity of morals. In his fictitions works, the Qua- 
kers are always brought forward in an amiable point 
of view ; and the characters of Arnold, and parti- 
cularly of Miss Carlile, are admirable pictures of 
the nnion of talent^ and even wit., with the peculiar 
manners and sentiments of these interesting and pri- 
mitive persons. But if not vicious himself, Ba^'s 
leading principles are sttch as, if acted npon, would 
introduce vice into society ; in men of a fiercer 
mould, they would lead to a very different line of 
conduct from his own ; and, such being the case, it 
was the Editor's duty to point out the sophistry on 
which they are founded. 

The works of Bage, abstracted from the views 
against which we have endeavoured to caodon the 
reader, are of high and decided merit. It is scarce 
possible to road him without being amused, and, to 
a certam degree, instructed. His wliole efforts are 
tnmed to the developement of hnman character ; 
and, it must be owned, he possessed a ready key to 
It The mere story of the novels eeldom possesses 
lODch interest— it is the conduct of his personag^es. 
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«g ^linking and Speaking beings, in wkich we are 
interested ; and, contrary to die general case, the 
reader is seldom or never tempted to pass over the 
dialogue in order to continue the narrative. The 
anthfM: deals occasionally in quick and improbable 
4X>nversions, as in tJiat of Sir George Osnond, fix>m 
49dfishness and avarice, to generosity andliberalityy 
by t^ mere loveliness q£ virtue in his brother and 
hk friends. And he does not appear to have pos«- 
jiessed modi knowledge of that species of character 
which is formed by profession or by nationality. His 
fieamen are indifferent; his Irislunen not beyond 
those usually brought on the stage ; his Scotdbmen 
still more awkward caricatures, and the language 
which he puts in their mouths, not similar to any 
that has been spoken since the days of Babel. It 
is in detecting the internal workings of a powerful 
understanding, like that of Paracelsus Holman, 
that Bage's power chiefly consists ; and great that 
power must be, considering how much more diffi- 
•cult it is to trace those varieties of character which 
are formed by such working, than merely to point 
out such as ^e mind receives from the manners 
and customs of the country in which it hais ri- 
pened. 

A light, gay, pleasing air, carries us agreeably 
through Bag^s novels ; and when we are disposed 
to be angry at seeing the worse made to appear 
the better reason, we are reconciled to the author 
by the ease and good-humour of his style. We 
did not think it proper to reject the works of so 
eminent an author from this collection, merely on 
account of speculative errors. We have done our 
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best to place a mark on these ; and, as we are far 
&om being of opinion) that the youngest and most 
thouf^htleas derive their serious opinions from pro- 
ductions of this natare, we leave them for our 
reader's amusement, trusting that he will remem- 
ber that a good jest is no ailment ; that a novel- 
ist, like the master of a puppet-show, has his 
drama under his absolute authority, and sh^iea the 
events to favour his own opinions ; and that whether 
the Devil flies away with Punch, or Punch stran- 
gles the Devil, forms no real argument as to the 
enmpanrtive power of either one or other, but only 
indicates the special pleasure of the master of the 
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